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TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WINTER  TRAVEL. 


HYQEIA  HOTEL 


BATTERY  PARK  HOTEL 


Old  Point  Comfot'f,  Vo. 


■M^ERSONS  who  want  to  CHcape  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter,  cannot  find 
11^1  a  more  agreeable  Southern  resort  than  the  Hyoeia  Hotel,  Old  Point 
Mb  Comfort,  Va.  The  climate  in  this  locality  is  deiightful,  i»  ahsolutety 
/rce  from  malaria,  ami  thr  air  in  balmy  ami  full  of  life-ylrtny 
ozone.  The  house  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the  country,  am!  the  draimiffe 
ami  other  HauUary  arranyementz  are  yerfert.  The  cuisine  Is  flrst-class  in 
every  detail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  foo<ls.  The  social  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and  music  and  dancing  are  amon^  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  add  to  the  charms  of  this  mo<iel  hotel  for  people  who  are  in  search 
of  health  and  recreation. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Lessee. 


Asheville,  N.  C. 


£\  HE  most  delightful  Winter-Mountain  r.-sort  in  Ameriira.  Tieo  tiolf 
IJv  lAnkM,  TenniM  tourtz.  and  every  facility  for  out-of-door  enjoyment. 
Hotel  Entirely  Hemoilellcd  and  llefurnizhed.  Nearly  doubled  in 
size.  Magnificent  views  and  mountain  drives.  Overlooks  extensive 
estate  and  mansion  of  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt. 

E.  P.  McKISSICK, 

Battery  Park  Hotef,  Asheville.  N.  C. 


_  A  Southern 

PTrip 

Will  be  more  than  usually  attractive  this  winter  by  reason 
of  the 

Atlanta  Exposition 


and  the  opening  of  several  new  and  mag¬ 
nificent  hotels.  Before  deciding,  send  for 
a  copy  of  the  “  Pilot.” 


V  Old  Dominion  S.S.  Company 


PIER  26,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 


W.  L.  QUILLAUDEU, 


Vice-L’rea.  and  Traffic  Manager. 


XUM 


THE  evangelist, 


December  5,  1895. 


T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.’s  New  Books  for  1895. 

CROWELL’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

'T'HE  Publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  their  efforts  to  make  this  new  line  of  standard  books 
*  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  produced  at  so  low  a  price.  The  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and  bindings  are  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  the  substantial  character  of  the  volumes  in  this  series  renders  them  especially  impropriate 
for  Holiday  Gifts.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Dumas's  two  masterpieces,  “THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO” 
and  “THREE  MUSKETEERS,”  Victok  Hugo's  immortal  w'ork,  ‘‘LES  MISERABLES,”  Euoe.n’e  Sue's  world- 
famous  romance,  “THE  WANDERING  JEW,”  Blackmohe's  Prose  Idyll.  “Lorna  DOONE.”  .Iane  Pouter's 
“SCOTTISH  CHIEFS,”  TENNYSON,  “KEATS,”  “MOORE,”  etc.,  etc. 

Bound  in  a  voU.,  Boxed,  $3.00  per  Set,  full  lamo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Top. 

Bound  in  3  vols..  Boxed,  $3.00  per  Set,  full  tamo.  White  Back  and  Gilt  Top. 

Bound  in  a  voU.,  Boxed,  $0.00  per  Set,  Half  Calf,  Gilt  Top. 

(A  FULL  LIST  WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  OX  APPLICATIOX. 


Famous  Leaders  Among  Women. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits. 


Jack  Alden. 


A  Story  of  Adventures  in  the  Virginia  Campaigns, 
'ftl-'6.5.  By  \Vakke.n  Lee  Goss.  IS  illustrations  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill.  12mo,  cloth,  $l..’iu. 

A  companion  volume  to  “.led”  and  “Tom  Clifton,''  two 
of  the  best  war  stories  for  boys  ever  written.  Every  boy 
who  has  read  “Jed"  or  "Tom  Clifton”  will  surely  want 
a  copy  of  “Jack  Alden.” 


By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

ISmo,  cloth,  (l.t^U. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  in  her  long  series  of  biographical  writing, 
makes  biography  as  entertaining  as  fiction.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  “Famous”  books. 

CROWELL’S  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  HANDY  VOLUME  CLASSICS. 

Beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  bound  in  a  unique  style.  47  vols.,  18mo,  white  back,  fancy  paper  sides,  per 

vol..  SO  cents. 

THE  ABBE  CONSTANTIN,  CRANFORD,  TALEi  FROM  SHAKESPEARE,  SESAME  AND  LILIES,  LADY  OF  THE 
LAKE,  LALLA  ROOKH,  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEITS,  PAlfL  AND  VIRGINIA,  LUCILE,  etc  ,  etc. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  dainty,  inexpensive  gift.  A  full  list  of  titles  and  descriptive  list  sent  on  application. 
ASK  FOR  CROWELLS  EDITIOX— THERE  ARE  MAXY  CHEAPER  EDITIOXS,  RUT  AOXK  THAT 
COMPARES  WITH  OURS  llS  STYLE  AXD  QUALITY. 

Ekkehard.  i  The  Three  Apprentices  of  Moon  Street. 


Translated  from  the  French  of  Georges  Montor- 
GKUiL  by  Hunti.voton  Smith.  With  illustrations  by 
Louis  Le  Kiverend  and  Paul  Steck.  1  vol..  8vo, 
Sl..iU. 

_  _  _ „  _  “Johnnie,”  “Jack,”  and  “.lohn,”  are  three  as  lively 

in  poDUlarity  till  now  nearly  150  ^itiohs  have  been  pub-  boys  as  were  ever  put  into  the  pages  of  a  book, 
lisnea.  Half  a  ITnaan  Rrtvc 

Dear  Little  /Tarchioness. 


A  Tale  of  the  Tenth  Century.  By  Vos  Scheffel. 
W'ith  photogravure  illustrations,  2  vols.,  16mo.  Full 
gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  top.  $2.50;  half  calf,  $4.50. 

Good  judges  of  literature  put  “Ekkehard”  in  the  very 
forefront  of  historical  novels.  It  has  gone  on  increasing 


The  Story  of  a  Child’s  Faith  and  Love.  With  intro¬ 
duction  by  Bishop  Gaii.or  of  Tennessee.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
HO  pages,  3  illustrations  by  W.  L.  Tavlor,  cloth.  $1.00. 

Cuore. 

By  Eumondo  de  Amicis.  translated  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  Illustrateil  edition.  8vo,  $1.50. 

An  Italian  Schoolboy’s  Journal.  Twenty-one  charac¬ 
teristic  full-page  cuts  by  Italian  artists.  In  this  new 
and  attractive  form  “Cuore”  will  have  additional  inter¬ 
est  for  the  schoolboys  of  America. 

Children’s  Favorite  Classics. 


Half  a  Dozen  Boys. 

Illustrated  edition.  An  Every-Day  Story.  By  Ansa 
Chapin  Kay.  1  vol.,  8vo,  318  pages,  18  illustrations  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"Few  books  have  ever  given  a  greater  impression  of 
wholesome  reality.  The  boys  are  all  delighted  with  it. 

Beauties  of  Shakespeare. 

Bv  the  Rev.  WiLLMM  Dodd,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
additions.  2  vols.,  lOmo,  gilt  top.  with  photogravure 
frontispieces,  $2..50;  half  calf,  $4.50. 

Dr.  Dodd’s  work  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  book 
of  great  popularity.  It  is  now  published  in  new  and  ele¬ 
gant  form  from  new  plates,  with  many  additional  pas¬ 
sages,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
fect  anthology. 


Few  books  written  for  young  people  possess  greater  3hakespeare’s  Heroines  on  the  Stave, 
merit  or  have  had  a  wider  popularity  than  the  volumes  “ 

in  this  series.  ,  , 

Fully  illustrated.  Colored  frontispiece.  Cloth  black, 
fancy  paper  sides,  16mo.  Each  75  cents.  8vo  edition, 
with  color^  borders,  attractively  bound  in  white  and 
colors.  Each  $1.25. 

Lob  Lie  by  the  Fire. 

Peep  of  Day. 

Carrots. 

Black  Beauty. 

Cuckoo  Clock. 

Water  Babies. 


Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Jackanapes  and  Daddy  Darwin. 
Story  of  a  Short  Life. 

Little  Lame  and  Prince. 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 


By  C.  E.  L.  Wingate.  12mo,  $2.00. 

Fully  illustrated  with  rare  and  valuable  portraits.  A 
running  history  of  the  English  stage  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  forms. 

A  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  in  the  country. 

Turning-points  in  Successful  Careers. 

M.  Thayer,  18  portraits. 


By  the  Rev.  William 
18mo.  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer,  whose  works  of  biogra¬ 
phy  enjoy  an  almost  unequalled  reputation  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  Produced  in  this  new  work  a  most  stimulating 
and  profitable  book  for  young  readers,  to  each  of  whom 
comes  in  early  life  that  tuniing-utiint  which,  in  the  case 
of  most  men,  brings  the  one  chance,  and  which  only 
successful  men  make  the  home  port  for  fortune. 

Beautiful  Houses. 

By  Louis  H.  Gibson.  With  over  200  illustrations. 
One  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  “Convenient  Houses,”  Mr. 
Gibson  has  been  abroad,  where  he  made  a  careful  study 
of  national  architecture  of  msny  countries.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  adapting  many  of 
the  excellences  of  foreign  houses  to  the  requirements  of 
American  life.  The  book  is  not  only  historical  and  de¬ 
scriptive,  but  suggestive  and  practical,  and  will  be  a  de¬ 
light  to  all  connoisseurs,  both  of  architecture  and  of 
b^kmaking. 

Du  the  Same  Auttutr. 

Convenient  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them. 

With  a  large  variety  of  plans  and  photographs  of  in- 
terio.-s  and  exteriors  or  ideal  homes,  varying  in  cost 
from  $1,UU0  to  $I0,U(IU.  Bound  in  cloth.  Square  8vo. 
$2.50. 

The  Faience  Violin. 

By  Champfleury.  Translated  hy  Helen  B.  Dole. 
Printed  with  wide  margins.photogravure  frontispieces, 
and  attractive  title-page.  Daintily  illustrated  and 
bound.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  per  vol.,  $1.00;  full  leather, 
per  vol.,  $1.50. 

A  representative  collection  of  songs,  sonnets  and  more  **  * 

ete  The  Century.  Inde-  French  m'Sfterpiec^s  of  the  ti|hteenth  ®c 

■  work  in  its  present  form  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ex¬ 

amples  of  Dookmaking  that  has  ever  come  from  an 
American  publishing  house. 

By  W.  J.  Dawson.  12mo,  $1.00.  L’Avril 

Helpful  Suggestions  to  young  men  who  seek  to  attain  ,  -.x.  ..mx.  x:.  -  xr. 

influence  or  success  and  have  an  overmastering  desire  T!?" 

to  accomplish  some  definite  end.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Marguentte 

by  HELEN  B.  DOLE. 

The 


|:y  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
Two  New  Books  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

Dr.  Miller’s  Year  Book. 

A  niexmge  for  eaelt  day  ir.  the  year.  18mo,  ornamental 
binding,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  flexible  levant,  full  gilt.  $2.50. 

The  Hidden  Life. 

18mo,  unique  binding,  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Miller's  works  are  so  well  known  that  they  need 
no  extensive  advertising.  They  are  a  source  of  delight 
to  many  thousand  readers  all  over  the  land,  and  their 
essential  qualitiesmay  be  summed  as  “Sensible,”  “Prac 
tical,”  “Devout,”  and  “Interesting.” 

Gold  Dust. 

Illustrated  Edition.  18mo,  white  back,  75  cents;  full 
white,  75  cents;  flexible  calf,  $1.00. 

A  Collection  of  Golden  Counsels  for  the  Sanctification 
of  Daily  Life. 

London  Idylls. 

By  W.  J.  Dawson.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Full  of  poetry  and  vivacity,  very  dramatic  and  intense. 
It  is  through  such  books  as  Mr.  Dawson's  that  one  appre¬ 
ciates  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  a  great  city  like  London, 
where  there  are  more  and  deeper  tragedies  of  love,  hero¬ 
ism,  sacrifice  and  crime  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  Hawthorn  Tree. 

And  Other  Poems.  By  Nathan  Haskell  D01..E. 
Idmo.  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


The  flaking  of  flanhood. 


J  LITERATURE 

OF  THEOLOGY. 

A  Classified  Bibliography  of  Theological 
and  General  Religious  Literature. 

By  Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST. 

2  This  is  a  thoroughly  classified  and 
^  carefully  indexed  list  of  over  ten  thou- 
^  sand  volumes  of  theological  and  religious 
^  works  in  the  English  language  (includ- 

Jing  all  the  important  translations).  For 
the  first  time  the  literature  of  this  im- 
w  mense  department  is  laid  open  to  the  J 
J  student  upon  a  plan  which  shows  at  a  - 
2  glance  the  existing  works  upon  any  topic, 

A  with  date,  publisher  .and  price.  It  will 
^  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  students,  edi¬ 
tors,  booksellers,  and  librarians,  since  it 
supplies  the  only  comprehensive  and 
up  to-date  bibliography  of  what  is  prob 
ably  the  largest  and  the  most  frequently 
entered,  as  it  is  doubtless  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  field  of  literature. 

Kvo.  7157  l*ageN.  ('loth.  $4,  iiel. 

THE  EXHAU5TIVE 

CONCORDANCE 

or  THE  BIBLE. 

J  By  JAMES  STRONG,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

J  It  is  the  only  complete  Concordance  of 
V  the  common  English  Bible,  as  a  brief 
A  comparison  with  any  other  will  immedi- 
A  ately  prove.  Every  previous  Concord- 
^  ance,  from  Cruden  to  Young,  omits  many 
d  words  and  very  many  passages  altogether ; 

0  this  exhibits  every  word,  and  every  pas 
sage  in  which  each  appears. 

CONTAINING 

I.  A  Complete  Concordance 

of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  English 
Bible.  Every  word  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  cited,  and  every  occurrence  of 
each  word  in  its  order.  This  is  not  true  of  any 
English  Concordance  heretofore  published. 

2.  A  Comparative  Concordance, 

noting  all  the  variations  from  the  King  James 
Version  in  the  New  Revision;  and  also  In¬ 
dicating  the  source  of  these  variations— 
whether  they  were  made  by  the  English  or  by 
the  American  revisers,  or  accepted  by  both. 

3.  A  Hebrew -Chaldee  and  a  Greek 
Lexicon , 

containing  a  complete  vocabulary  of  these 
languages  as  used  by  the  sacred  wTiters,  and. 
by  an  ingenious  system  of  numerical  refer¬ 
ences,  enabling  the  English  reader  to  find, 
pronounce,  and  get  the  force  of  the  very  word 
which  the  inspired  ivriter  used  to  convey  his 
thought. 


Large  quarto  Volume.  More  than  1,800  Pages. 
A  Great  Book  at  Kemarkably  Ixin  Prices. 


TRANSPORTATION  PREPAID. 


Net 

$6 
■  8 

10 


First  Things  First. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Jackson, 


12mo,  $1.00. 


Paul  Mar^eritte  Is  a  well-known  French  artist. 

.  scene  is  laid  in  the  warm  southern  shore  of  France, 
'  where  the  colors  even  in  winter  are  bright  and  cheerful. 


Sixteen  practical  addresses  to  young  men  in  the  very  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  charming,  and  the  style 
lines  where  they  most  need  help  and  guidance.  Five  extremely  quaint  and  artistic.  The  illustrations,  from 
thousand  copies  of  this  helpful  book  have  been  sold  in  the  author's  own  sketches,  are  as  dainty  as  the  story  is 
Great  Britain.  sweet  and  wholesome. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  SENT  POSTPAID  OX  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS, 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  46  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


N  Fine  Cloth,  Red  Edges,  -  -  .  . 

N  Half  Russia,  Cloth  Sides,  flarbled  Edges, 

^  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  Marbled  Edges, 

?  A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  furnished  on  request, 
X  free  of  charge. 

Shunt  &  baton, 

J  Publishers, 

I  150  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


December  6.  18&S. 


Tat:  EVANGELIST. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


Mrs.  Jameson’s  Work  on  Art 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  9  vola. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters. 

With  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  In 
five  volumes,  crown  octavo,  printed  from  new 
plates^  in  large  type,  and  b  uind  in  simple  but 
artistic  and  very  attractive  style.  Each  volume 
contains  nearly  I(K)  illustrations,  .selected  from  the 
works  of  great  masters.  <>3.00  a  volume,  ?15.00 
the  Set. 

Standish  of  Standisli 

A  beautiful  Holiday  Edition  of  this  popular  his 
torical  novel,  by  Mrs  Jane  G.  Austin.  With  20 
e.vquisite  full-page  photogravure  illustrations  by 
Fkank  T.  Mekkill.  2  vols..  12mo.  f5.00. 

The  Works  of  John  Burroughs 

New  Rivcmidc  Edition.  With  several  portraits 
of  Burroughs  and  enj  raved  title  nages.  Printed 
from  new  type,  on  cream-tinted  laid  paper,  and 
bound  in  a  style  combining  simplicity  and  ele¬ 
gance.  In  9  Vols.,  12mu,  #13.50  net,  the  set. 

Cambrhlge  Poets 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

H.  W.  Lonufkllovv, 

,1.  G  Whittier. 

Beautiful  voiumes,  each  with  a  portrait,  a  vig¬ 
nette,  biugraphical  sketch,  notes,  chronological 
tables,  index  of  titles  and  first  lines.  Each  large 
crown  8vo,  #2.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  #.350;  full  le¬ 
vant,  #5.50. 

Cambridge  Browning 

Contaiiung  over  lOOO  pages  printed  on  thin  but 
opaque  paper.  Large  crown  8vo,  #3.(X);  half  calf, 
gilt  top,  #5.00;  tree  calf,  or  full  levant,  #7.00. 

A  Victorian  Anthology 

Selections  illustrating  the  Editor’s  critical  review 
of  British  poetry  iu  the  reign  of  Victoria  [••Vic 
torian  Poets.”]  .''elected  and  edited  by  E.  C.  Sted- 
MAN.  With  brief  biographies  of  the  authors 
quoted,  a  line  Irontispiece  portrait  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  a  vignette  of  the  Poet's  Corner  iu  West¬ 
minster  Abliey.  l.rfirge  crown  8vo,  bound  in  at¬ 
tractive  St'  le.  #2  50;  full  gilt,  #3.00;  half  calf,  #4.50; 
full  levant,  #6  00. 

The  Whittier  Year-Book 

Passages  for  each  day  from  the  Verse  and  Prose 
of  John  Greenleaf' Whittier.  A  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  bx)k,  with  a  fine  new  portrait  of  Whittier. 
lOmo,  #1.00. 


Handsome  New  Illustrated  Books 

Suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts 


Cyclopedia  of 
Architecture 

In  Italy,  Greece  and 
the  Levant 
Edited  by 

W.  P.  P.  Longrellow 

This  edition  limited  to  500 
Numbered  Copies  for  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England. 


This  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  careful 
preparation.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  exact  and 
most  recently  determined  data  concerning  the  many  hundreds  of 
architectural  monuments  described,  and  the  book  is  unique  in  scope 
and  execution.  The  wealth 
of  illustration  not  only  illum¬ 
inates  the  text,  but  decorates 
it  so  effectively  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sumptuous  volume.  A 
complete  glossary  and  care¬ 
fully  edited  bibliography  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 


With  12  full-page 
Photugravure  Plate>,  and 
over  'i'lU  text  lUuHtratlons. 
4tu.  dernrateil  parrhmeut 
binding, 

•  $25.00  net. 


Correggio,  His  Life,  His  Friends,  and  His  Time 


One  of  the  most  important  art  works  of  the  day.  The  author, 
Dr.  Corrado  Ricci,  is  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Parma,  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  many  years’  study  he  has  devoted  to  Correggio, 
and  the  facilities  granted  him  by  the  Italian  Government,  stands 
as  the  first  living  authority  on  the  subject.  The  illustrative 
material  is  varied  and  rich,  forming  of  the  volume  a  sumptuous 
work,  uniform  in  style  with  the  handsome  "Life  of  Rembrandt,” 
by  Michel,  issued  two  years  ago. 


With  l«  full-page 
Photonravure  Platps  and 
nearly  2V0 
Text  llluHlratlons. 

Royal  Nto,  $12.00  net. 


The 

Art  of  Living 

By  Robert  tirant 


“It  treats  of  the  Income,  the  Dwelling,  Education,  Occupation, 
the  Summer  Problem,  etc. 

These  are  practical  problems, 
and  Robert  Grant  deals  with 
them  with  his  characteristic 
wit  and  fancy.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  very  handsome  book.’’— 
liogton  Aui'eifiscr. 


With  135  Illustrations  by 
€.  D.  •  ibsog, 

B.  W.  Cliuedinst. 
and  W.  H.  Hyde. 
12niu,  $2.,i0. 


The  Bachelor’s  Christmas  and  Other  Stories 
by  Robert  Grant 


"One  of  the  handsomest  volumes  of  the  year.  Mr.  Grant  is 
cheerful,  original,  witty,  and  kindly  satirical.  His  stories  are 
entertaining,  clear,  and  more  than  satisfactory  in  the  afterglow 
they  cause.’’— Boston  Times. 


With  21  full-page  Illnstrations 
by  u.  1).  (ilbson,  Irvi^  R-  Wiles, 
A.  B.  Wenxell,  and  C.  Carleion. 
12mo,  $1,50. 


Little  Rivers 

A  Book  of  Essays  in 
Profitable  Idleness 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke 


"The  idleness  was  indeed  profitable  which  has  provided  such  a 
store  of  restful  pleasure  and  amusement  for  those  who  follow  the 

author  through  these  delightful  _ . 

pages  in  bis  summer  wander¬ 
ings.  The  book  is  beautifully  Profusely  Illustrated, 

illustrated.”— A’.  1'.  Olinerver.  12mo,  $2.00 


Constantinople,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford 

“Mr.  Crawford  takes  his  readers  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
through  the  great  city,  and  points  out  all  the  beauties  and  the  Illustrated  by 

history-laden  edifices' on  the  way.  The  superb  illustrations  admit-  Edwin  L.  We-ks. 

ably  complete  a  delightful  study.” — Boston  Uerold.  Square  12mu,  $1.50. 


Mr.  Page’s 
Unc’  Edinburg 

A  Plantation  Erho 


“It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Page’s  stories,  and  has  the  true  flavor 
of  the  plantation,  and  is  brought  out  in  a  style  uniform  with  ‘Marse 
Chan.’  ‘Meh  Lady,’ and  ‘Holly.’ 

It  is  a  very  dainty  and  hand¬ 


some  specimen  of  book-mak- 
Ing.’’— BrmiTj.i/n  Knglt. 

"The  illustrations  are  strik¬ 
ing!  y  good  .’’-Bosto  a  yt  d  »e  rf ,  «t7'. 


Illnstrated  by 
B.  W  Cliuedinst. 
Small  folio,  $l.,>0. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Later  Lyrics 

Selected  from  the  four  latest  volumes  of  poetry  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  l8mo,  vellum  or 
cloth,  #1.00. 

Last  Poems  of  James  Russell  Low  ell 

With  a  fine  New  Portrait  and  rubricated  title  and 
initials.  Printed  iu  artistic  style,  and  bound  in 
IKilisbed  buckram.  12mo,  #l.‘25. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

A  beautiful  Popular  Holiday  Edition  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  famous  Pilgrim  poem.  With  many  illus- 
trati"ns  by  Boughton  Merrill  and  other.s. 
Crown  8vo,  #1.50. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home 

A  sequel  to  “Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  His 
Queer  Country.”  By  JoEL  CHANDLER  Harris. 
■with  25  capital  illustrations  hy  Oliver Herford. 
Square  8vo,  bound  in  very  attractive  style,  #2.00. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs 

New  Popular  Edl  Ion  of  one  of  Miss  PilF.LPS’ 
most  striking  stories.  W’ith  illustrations.  Uni- 
fonn  with  ‘‘The  Birds’ Christmas  Carol.”  75ceut8. 

Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay 

A  delicious  transcript  of  child  life,  hy  Helen 
Dawes  Brown.  With  colored  cover  desigu  and 
other  illustrations.  16mo,  #1  00. 

The  Nimble  Dollar,  with  Other  Stories 

A  group  of  ca  pital  stories  for  boys  by  CHARLES 
Miner  Thompson.  VVith  a  frontispiece  illustra¬ 
tion.  16mo,  #1.00. 


Sold  by  Bookscllcrg.  Sent,  postpaid,  hy 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

,  11  Gast  17th  Street,  New  York. 


% 

^TUPERBLY  illustrated;  Highest  Class 
of  Literature ;  Clean  in  every  sense 


THE 

Peterson 

Magazine 

OFFER  TO  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


of  the  word.  A  Magazine  for  the  Family. 
Up-to-date,  112  pages  and  65  illustrations 
a  month.  Read  our  offers  for  new  sub*' 
scriptions  if  sent  before  December  25, 1895 

(A  year’s  issue  contains  1 300  pages  choice  literature  and 
750  beautiful  illustrations.) 


Jst.  The  Peterson  Magazine,  15  months  (Oct.  ^95  to  Jan.  '97),  .  .  $1.00 

2d.  The  Peterson  Magazine,  19  months  (June  '95  to  Jan. '97),  .  .  $1.25 

This  includes  the  whole  series  of  “  The  New  Lite  ot  Washington,” 
a  remarkable  history  of  the  world’s  greatest  figure. 

3d.  The  Peterson  Magazine  15  months  and  the  Evangelist 

one  year  mew  subscriptions  only), . $3.25 

Regular  price  of  the  bvangelist  alone,  §3.CX). 

This  offer  holds  good 


till  Dec. 
offers  i 


:  supply  ( 


Address,  The  Peterson  Company,  Constable  Bldg,  N.  Y. 


the  story  of  the  Y.  P.  8. 
C.  E.  from  the  begin- 

_ _  _  __  Ding  aiul  in  ell  lands,  by 

ler.  tBANCisK.  Clakk.D.  IL  r^  - 

Mg  pp.,  over  iuu  iilastrstiona. 

AGENTH  WANTED.  Act  I _ 

qniok,  seonre  territoiy.  Best  ohanoe  erer  offered.  Be¬ 
gin  now  to  teonre  the  holiday  orders.  Distance  no 
bindranoe,  we  pay  freight.  Olre  credit.  ExcIntiTt 
. kotifnl  Chrtat  -  -- 


territory.  A 


,  01^ 

mv. 


mat  Gift.  Send  for  extra 


UXKSPIK,  MKTZOAR,  a  KELLEY, 
frSroad  Street,  Dept.  ^4,  Philadelphia  1 


STUDY  LAW  AT 

Sjreteaatic  and  thorouih  counea  taaght  M 
by  able  and  experlaBced  teachera.  W 

SplaadMopportuattyforalaraladucatloa, 

Saad  ataap  for  foil  partlcalaie.  |y| 

E 


THE  evangelist, 


December  S,  189&. 


h  - 


Your  Last  Chance  ! ! 


Positively  Limited  to  December  24 


...The... 

Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary  . 

is  the 

Court  of 
Last  Resort 

on  all  questions  of 
dispute. 


Never  aj^in  will  (here  be  another  Special  Ofl'er  made  on  tills  great  standard  dic- 
tioiiaiy  and  encyclopedia  i  f  the  world’s  know  ledge.  We  fully  intended  to  advance  the 
price  on  Oct.  Ill,  but  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have  r'eo nested  an  extension  of 
time  until  Christmas.  After  careful  consideration,  we  have  deciden  to  continue  our  spec¬ 
ial  ofl'er  until  the  above  date.  This  is  done  simply  and  only  as  a  means  of  advertising 
this  wonderful  storehouse  of  intoi  inath'U.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  money  by  this  offer, 
as  the  very  low  price  on  extremely  liberal  terms  little  more  than  pays  for  paper,  printing 
and  binding;  but  the  tremendous  amount  of  talk  created  will  help  to  advertise  this  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  home  tctercncc  lihiary.  No  advertisement  can  do  the  work  jus¬ 
tice;  it  is  its  own  most  eloquent  advocate.  Recently  adopted  by  the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  and  many  other  cities,  in  preference  to  all  other  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  It  is 
equal  to  a  college  education. 

Your  pastor,  teacher,  friend,  parents  or  your  children  will  appreciate  this  great  work 
beyond  expression.  It  will  last  a  lifetime  and  always  give  satisfaction.  No  business  or 

Iirofessional  man.  teacher,  student,  mechanic,  housewife  or  any  other  person  who  wishes  to 
.eep  abreast  of  the  times,  or  who  is  interested  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  self-education, 
can  afford  to  allow  this  rare  opportunity  to  pass  without  careful  investigation.  LTnderstnnd, 
this  great  work  embodies  all  the  features  of  a  complete  dictionary  and  a  thorough  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  The  new  and  entirely  up-to-the-times 


For  a 

Christmas 

Nothing  is  more  de¬ 
sirable.  Your  pas¬ 
tor,  Sunday-school 
superinten  de nt, 
teacher,  parent,  or 
fr'.end,  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  work  beyond 
expression. 


Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 


is  now  offered  all  readers  of  this  paper  at  the  r.ate  of  7  cents  per  day,  in  monthly 
payments  of  each,  until  the  sum  of  #10  is  jiaid.  This  is  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  regular  price. 

This  greatest  of  all  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  was  edited  by  such  world- 
renowned  scholars  as 

Dr.  Robt.  Hunter,  A.M..  F.Q.S.,  Professors  Huxley,  Morris, 

Herrtage,  Bstoclet,  Williams,  etc  , 

assistcil  by  scores  of  other  sjiecialists  in  v.arious  branches  of  knowledge. 


Don’t  forgfet  tnis  speci-il  offer  holds  §:ood  only  until  Christmas 
Eve,  at  which  time  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $42  to  $70 
per  set,  and  absolutely  no  deviation  from  these  prices  will  be 
made.  It  is  not  for  sale  in  bookstores,  and  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us  or  our  authorized  representatives. 


Over  S750,000  I'equired  to  Produce  this  Magrriificent 
Self-Educator 

It  Is  a  t'oi  -  plete  Hictioiiary  of  the  English  language.  Every  word  is  exhaus¬ 
tively  treated  as  to  its  origin,  history,  development,  etymology,  pronunciation,  and 
various  meanings. 

It  IS  a  Thorough  K'leyclopodia  of  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  zoOlogy,  geolo¬ 
gy,  art.  music,  agriculture,  physics,  philosophy,  mei'lianics,  history,  mythology,  bibli- 
cai  knowledge,  etc. 

It  is  a  Superb  Library  Koek,  substantially  bound,  printed  from  new  plates,  in 
large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  white  paper,  and  illustrated  with  thousands  of  new  pic¬ 
tures  made  espeidally  for  this  work. 

It  IS  iietter  thmi  all  other  iHctlonurles.  because  the  latest  edition  of  Worcester 
contains  but  llll.UK)  words  and  2.13)  pages;  the  latest  Webster  contains  but  140,000 
words  and  2,011  pages;  the  Standard  contains  but  a  little  over  3KI.(K)0  words  and  2.318 
pages;  and  even  The  Century  contains  but  2i'i.0(R)  words,  and  sells  for  $fi0  to  $1(X».  Encyclopedias  of  various  kinds  sell  for  S-’>0  to  S3X).  This  great  ENCYCI.O- 
P.EUIC  UK;  •  lON'AKY,  containing  .5.3.77  pages,  over  3.000  illustrations,  bound  in  four  handsome  volumes,  has  over  2.50,000  words,  50,000  encyclopedic  subjects, 
and  is  the  accepted  authority  of  the  English  language. 

Nine  Opinions — Thousand  More  Equally  Good. 


Thf  abort  i*  an  ixaet  rfiimluetinn  of  THE  ESEVELOHAEDIC  VK'TlOXAIti'. 
Four  magsirt  roluniis.  WeioM  about  U)  poutubs. 


The  Encyclopedic  Dictionaries  ordered  for  use  In  the 
public  schools  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  After 
an  exhaustii  e  examination  of  all  the  leaning  dictionaries, 
yours  was  selected  In  preference  to  any  other.  As  an  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary,  your  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
deslred;  and  the  profusion  of  encyclopedic  matter,  terse, 
yet.  comprehensive,  covering  thousands  of  Important 
topics,  saves  many  a  lone  search  through  the  more  cum¬ 
bersome  encyclopedias. — Elmer  K.  I.ace.v,  I'hairman 
Course  of  Stud>  Committee,  >>t.  IaiuIs  Hoard  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

I  have  Webster,  Worcester,  and  the  Century,  and  for 
encyclopedias  I  have  the  Brittannlca  and  Appleton's. 


The  Fncyclopedio  Dictionary  Is  a  magnificent  substitute 
for  all  of  them  — J.  H.  .\twood.  Esq.,  Attornev-at-l.aw, 
Leavenworth.  Kan. 

Serves  the  piirpos*-  of  a  complete  reference  library.— 
f  lirlstlan  Herald,  Xew  York. 

It  Is  the  greatest  time  saver  among  all  mv  hooks  of 
reterence.  There  is  no  other  work  of  many  times  its 
size  and  cost  that  car  for  a  moment  compare  witli  it. — 
Kev.  S.  W.  yilller,  D.D.,  Saltshurg,  Pa. 

In  all  respects  a  work  that  every  s'udent  and  home 
should  possess. — (Jov.  Oeorge  T,  Werts  of  Xew  .lersey. 


The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  opens  the  dictionary  war 
which  may  Involve  the  Century,  the  Standard,  and  the 
International.— Xew  York  World. 

It  forms  a  piTfect  treasi  ry  of  knowledge,  and  serves 
the  purposes  of  an  encyclopedia  as  well  as  a  dictionary. 
Send  live  more  sets.— Rev.  (.eorge  Patterson,  D.  D., 
Xew  Glasgo'v.  Xova  Scotia. 

A  marvel  of  condensation— a  boon  to  every  student.— 
Rev.  Oliver  Crane,  D.D.,  I.L.D,,  Boston. 

Extensive  in  information,  unimpeachable  In  accuracy. 
Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


Rooks  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded  if  returned  within  ten  days. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GKE.AT  WORK.— Send  t'i  by  post-office  order,  express  order  or  check,  and  the  entire  four  handsome  volumes  will  be  forwarded  Every  month  there" 
after  send  f2,  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  sum  of  tlti  Is  paid  I'nderstand,  the  w  hole  set  of  four  volumes  is  sent  when  the  first  $2  Is  paid;  thus  you  have  the 
use  of  them  while  paving  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  7  eeiits  jier  day.  All  freight  or  expi-ess  charges  must  he  paid  hv  purchaser.  Anyone  wishing  to  pay  cash 
for  the  complete  set  niay  deduct  Id  p»-r  cent,  and  send  f  14.10.  Tills  allowance  Is  practically  the  cost  of  keeping  the  account  if  purchased  on  easy  terms.  We  refer 
to  any  commercial  agency  or  any  iKtnk  in  Philadelphia.  .tddress,  tMentioii  this  paper.) 


AGENTS 

YVANTED 


Pamphlet  of  SO  specimeii  pages  free  on  receipt  of 
O  cents  to  pav  postage. 


Syndicate  Publishing  Co., 

234  S.  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton’s  New  Book 

**  Famous  Leaders 
Among  Women." 

Just  published.  Makes  Biography  as  interesting  as 
fiction.  Mrs.  Bolton  writes  with  a  high  moral  purpose, 
and  her  books  are  uniformly  successful.  They  are  being 
adopted  in  many  schools  for  supplementary  readers. 
Fully-illustrated  with  portraits,  S1..50. 

For  sale  by  aU  bookselUr*. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Boston 

BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDF.XING  SUBJECTS  TO  All)  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER,  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Degcrlptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufactureri,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Next  to  a  Good  Wife 

Are  the  three  degrees  conferred  by  WHEREWITHAL, 
our  book  with  a  method.  Colleges,  Schools  (public  or 
private)  do  not  confer  them — 

1st,  Keen  Oltservatlon; 

'Jd,  Good  .Memory; 

:td.  Accurate  Judgment. 

But  WHEREWITHAL  POES.  If  you  were  to  sec  our 
exhibit,  together  with  rattling  good  testimonials,  you 
would  see  a  blue  cloth  Octo  Questioner  octavo  book, 
with  method  ana  eight  treatments,  either  one  of  which 
are  worth  KKI  times  the  price  of  the  bo..k,  $1.U(I. 

THE  WHEREWITHAL  BOOK  CO.. 
Exhibition  Depot.  *tb  floor.  BourHe  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


CAN  MAKE  $40  A  WEEK 

from  now  till  after  Christmas,  taking  orders  for  the  new 
Child’s  Bible,  “Sacred  PicturesandThelrTeachlngs.”  tUObeau- 
tifnl  engravings.  20  pages  of  oil  colored  plates.  Special  holiday 
Inducements.  Exclusive  territory.  Books  on  credit.  Freights 
paid.  Gold  watch  premiums.  A  postal  card  will  secure  an 
offer  Irom  ns.  Book  sent  postpaid  for  t’2.50.  Addiess  Keystone 
PCBLISBING  Co.,  8th  and  Locusts  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PELOUBET’S 


GRADED 


QUARTERLIES 

Z  will  be  better  than  ever  before  next  Z 
j  year,  but  will  be  sold  4 

At  Reduced  Prices 

,  in  order  to  still  further  increase  their  \ 

I  present  enormous  circulation.  « 

V  Superintendents  and  Teachers  are  * 

, ,  invite  to  send  for  FREE  Samples  of  \ 

•  *  either  grade  and  circulars  giving  full  < 

'  [  descriptions  of  these  unequaled  Quar-  ‘  ’ 
: ;  terlies,  to  ,1 

■;  W.  A.  WILDE  &  CO.,  Bostoi. 


ft 


XUM 


December  5,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


1 


FOR  BIBLE  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  fully  satisfy  an  increasingf  demand  for  Sunday  School  Lessons  specially 
aaapted  for  Men^s  and  other  Bible  Qasses,  we  have  prepared  for  J896  an  attractive^  sugg’estive, 
and  practical  G>urse  on 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRIST 

Studied  in  their  Chronological  Order  and  Historical  Connections. 

These  lessons  are  designed  to  present  an  outline  study  of  the  principal  teachings  of  Our  Lord  in  such  a  way  that 
the  immediate  occasion  of  each  of  them  shall  be  made  clear,  and  its  divine  power  and  wisdom  be  felt.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  profound  conviction  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  to-day  is  a  better  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  obtain  that  knowledge  is  by  the  careful  study  of  His  life  and  words  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

In  January,  1896,  The  International  Lessons  begin  a  six 
months’  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  During  that  time  the 
older  classes  in  schools  using  that  system  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  take  this  new  Course  on  the  Teachings 
of  Christ,  instead  of  going  through  the  usual  routine  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics  from  a  single  Gospel. 

The  Evangelist,  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  The  Watchman,  OF  BOSTON,  WILL  PUBLISH  WEEKLY 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  ON  THESE  LESSON«,  BE3IITNING  JAN.  1,  1898. 

For  Free  Specimen  Lessons,  and  other  information  concerning  improved  methods  of  Bible  Study,  etc.,  address 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  21  Bromtield  St.,  Boston. 


The  North  American  Review 

ALWAYS  CONTAINS 

The  Right  Topics, 

By  the  Right  Men, 

At  the  Right  Time. 


THE  TOPICS  are  always  those  which  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind — in  religion,  morals, 
politics,  science,  literature,  business,  finance,  industrial  economy,  social  and  municipal 
affairs,  etc. — in  short,  all  subjects  on  which  Americans  require  and  desire  to  be  informed. 
No  magazine  follows  no  closely  from  month  to  month  the  course  of  public  interest.  All  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated  of  impartially  on  both  sides. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS  to  the  REVIEW  are  the  men  and  women  to  whom  the  world  looks  for 
the  most  authoritative  statements  on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  No  other  periodical  can 
point  to  such  a  succession  of  brilliant  writers. 

THE  TIME  when  these  subjects  are  treated  of  by  these  contributors  is  the  very  time  when 
the  subjects  are  in  the  public  mind. 


Among  special  features  of  extraordinary  importance  which  the  North  American  Review 
has  in  preparation  for  1890  is  a  seiies  of  articles  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE 

ON 

THE  FUTURE  STATE, 

and  the  Condition  of  Man  in  it. 

The  series  will  begin  in  the  January  number. 


TYPICAL  EXTRACTS  from  the  VERDICT  OF  THE  PRESS. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  latest  news  from  Turkey  are  a  sad  com¬ 
ment  on  the  value  of  the  Sultan’s  “word  of 
honor”  pledged  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
pathetic  letter  on  which  we  commented  last 
week.  On  Thursday  came  the  news  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  frightful  massacre  at  Marash,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  killed  and  wounded,  with 
the  burning  and  plundering  of  the  Mission 
aries’  School  of  Science  ^an  American  institu¬ 
tion)  and  the  shooting  of  two  of  the  students. 
On  Saturday  came  the  intelligence  that  forty 
six  villages  in  Van  had  been  razed,  with  fear 
ful  atrocities,  and  that  the  entire  province  was 
given  over  to  the  ravages  of  the  Ilamidieh 
cavalry.  At  the  present  writing  the  reports 
are  confirmed  that  the  people  in  the  lately 
raided  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Harpoot  are 
literally  starving,  the  few  thousands  of  dollars 
which  our  missionaries  are  able  to  contribute 
for  the  purchase  of  food  being  utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient.  It  might  possibly  be  urged  that  these 
atrocities  are  not  to  be  considered  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  Sultan’s  part,  having  occurred 
before  bis  promises  could  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  army,  but  the  policy  now  car¬ 
ried  out  toward  Armenian  refugees  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  robs  him  of  all  excuse  of  this 
nature.  In  the  fond  hope  that  there,  at 
least,  the  Sultan  would  be  able  to  keep  his 
promises,  a  large  number  of  these  wretched 
creatures  have  fled  to  the  capital ;  but  the 
government,  taking  the  ground  that  the  peas 
ant  is  a  serf  attached  to  the  soil,  is  shipping 
them  all  back  again,  to  be  the  prey  of  those 
who  are  bent  on  their  destruction.  And  on 
the  very  day  when  the  news  of  the  unspeaka¬ 
ble  atrocities  at  Van  reaches  Constaniinople, 
the  Porte  sends  his  confidential  consellors 
privately  to  the  ambassadors  to  dissuade  them 
from  persisting  in  their  demands! 

-  On  another  page  we  give  the  appeal  of  the 
Armenians  of  this  country,  with  a  recital 
of  merely  the  latest  woes  of  their  brethren. 
Concerning  the  massacre  at  Erzroom,  which  is 
only  one  among  a  great  number  that  have 
taken  place  in  little  over  a  month,  a  private 
letter  says:  “October  30th,  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  the  Turks  fell  upon  the  defenceless  in¬ 
habitants  and  butchered  for  six  hours  I  Five 


hundred  and  twenty  one  bodies  have  been 
buried,  of  whom  five  were  women.  There 
were  others  whose  bodies  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Turks.  Many  women  are  missing  ;  three 
hundred  refugees  are  on  the  mission  premises. 
The  villages  of  the  plain  are  destroyed.  Every¬ 
where  shops  and  houses  were  looted  so  that 
those  whose  lives  have  been  saved  from  massa¬ 
cre  are  likely  to  lose  them  through  cold  and 
hunger.  O  Lord,  how  long  1  When  is  a  just 
Ood  going  to  interfere  and  destroy  the  evil 
doer?  Pray  for  this  unhappy  land!” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Salisbury 
said  something  of  the  same  kind  in  his  speech 
at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner— that  things  were 
getting  to  such  a  pass  in  Turkey  that  a  just 
God  would  surely  intervene.  But  words  which 
are  admirable  on  the  lips  of  missionaries  ready 
to  give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  perse¬ 
cuted  ones  among  whom  they  are  laboring  at 
no  little  peril,  are  little  less  than  profane  as 
uttered  by  those  whom  Ood  has  elevated  to 
power  to  act  as  His  instruments  in  maintain 
ing  right.  It  becomes  day  by  day  more  sadly 
evident  that  considerations  of  common  hu 
manity  and  of  Christian  duty  ate  alike  ignored 
by  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
only  consideration  now  governing  their  policy 
toward  Turkey  is  that  of  what  they  are  going 
to  get  out  of  it.  For  very  shame,  if  for  noth¬ 
ing  else,  out  of  respect  for  the  judgment  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations,  it  would  seem  that  England 
would  now  move  in  this  matter.  Granting 
that  for  her  to  move  alone,  or  with  only  the 
cooperation  of  Italy,  which  is  practically 
assured,  the  result  would  be  a  bitter  conflict 
waged  against  heavy  odds,  so  much  the  more 
honor  would  through  all  future  generations 
redound  to  Great  Britain  and  to  its  present 
rulers.  And  who  could  doubt  the  ultimate 
issue?  Not,  surely.  Lord  Salisbury,  whose 
confidence  in  the  intervention  of  Providence  is 
so  secure.  There  have  been  momentous  crises 
in  history  when  men  and  governments  have 
risen  superior  to  selfish  considerations  and 
battled  bravely  for  the  right  against  almost 
hopeless  odds.  Why  should  not  this  one  be 
such?  Why  should  not  Christian  powers  for 
once  unite  to  establish  justice  on  the  earth, 
let  who  will  profit  or  lose  by  their  action? 


The  question  is  being  pressed  closely  home 
as  to  the  duty  of  America  in  this  matter.  We 
have  always  acted  on  the  policy  of  non  inter 
vention  because  of  non-responsibility  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  Eastern  continent.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  the  question  of  civilization, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  question  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  are  questions  of  no  local  restric¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  possible  to  answer  offhand, 
Where  does  the  duty  of  America  begin  in  this 
matter,  and  by  what  means  ought  she  to  per¬ 
form  it  ?  but  one  thing  is  very  certain  :  the 
moral  support  of  this  country  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  persecuted  Armenians  without 
any  possibility  of  misapprehension.  And  in 
the  famine  that  is  sure  to  come,  since  not 
only  the  crops  of  Armenians,  but  their  seed 
grain  has  been  wantonly  destroyed,  the 


purses  of  Americans  should  be  as  widely 
opened  as  they  once  were  for  the  starving 
millions  of  heathen  China,  or  for  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  any  other  awful  and  widespread 
calamity. 


Interest  in  the  question  of  the  Pope’s  suc¬ 
cessor  comes  to  the  front  with  the  elevation 
of  Monsignor  Satolli  to  the  Cardinalate,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  Pontiff’s  failing  health. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  Pope  Leo  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  Cardinal  Satolli  would 
be  his  successor  in  St.  Peter’s  chair.  In  all 
the  College  of  Cardinals  there  is  probably  no 
one  more  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Pope 
Leo’s  advanced  and  liberal  policy,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  better  qualified  to  carry  it  out. 
It  is  well  known  that  Pope  Leo’s  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  democratic  idea  is  sincere, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  well  awaie 
that  the  problem  of  the  Papacy  to-day  is  the 
divorce  of  Church  and  State.  For  that  reason 
he  has  always  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  study  of  American  institutions;  he  long 
since  perceived  that  the  hope  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  in  America,  where  Church  and 
State  are  entirely  separate,  and  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  American  ideas  to  European  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  so  well  recognized  by  all  far- 
seeing  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  even 
those  who  deprecate  the  fact,  that  it  has 
long  been  thought  possible  that  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons  might  succeed  Pope  Leo !  Like  Pope 
Leo,  he  is  a  man  of  broad  education  and  of 
liberal  sympathies;  like  him,  he  commands 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  creeds ;  better  even  than  Pope  Leo 
he  understands  the  adaptation  of  hierarchi¬ 
cal  ideas  to  the  workings  of  a  Church  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  State.  But  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  labors  under  the  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  of  not  being  a  European,  not  being 
personally  known  to  the  members  of  the  hier¬ 
archy,  out  of  touch  with  those  with  whom 
he  must  work.  Cardinal  Satolli  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  an  Italian,  far  more  closely 
in  touch  with  his  colleagues  than  an  Ameri¬ 
can  cardinal  could  ever  hope  to  be:  no  less 
a  scholar  than  Cardinal  Gibbons,  as  fully  in 
sympathy  with  democratic  ideas  as  he ;  and 
now  with  the  advantage  of  having  carefully 
studied  American  institutions  and  won  the 
respect  of  Americans. 


While  we  write  Congress  is  assembling  for 
its  preliminary  meeting,  and  before  these 
words  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  will  have  been  made  public. 
The  present  Congress  offers  features  of  special 
interest,  because  the  balance  of  power  in  tne 
Senate  will  be  held  by  the  Populists,  who, 
though  few  in  number— six— are  sufficient  to 
give  the  Democrats  a  majority  of  one.  The 
financial  difficulties  of  the  past  three  years  put 
a  very  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
Congress,  and  only  less  far  reaching  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  for  weal  cr  woe  is  the  question  of  de¬ 
fining  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  applying  it  to 
our  duty  with  regard  to  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  possibly  countries  even  farther  away. 
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THE  UNSTABLE  REUBENS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  has  a 
prodigiously  large  family  of  descendants. 
“Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel,” 
was  the  verdict  passed  by  the  dying  father 
upon  the  son  who  with  all  his  good  impulses 
was  fatally  lacking  in  moral  stamina.  Water 
is  proverbially  unstable— tipping  to  and  fro 
with  every  motion  of  the  vessel  that  contains 
it;  but  Jacob  refers  here  to  boiling  water 
which  foams  up  and  effervesces  from  the 
heat,  and  is  therefore  a  fit  illustration  of  all 
lack  of  self  restraint  and  fixity  of  jiurpose. 
There  was  no  hope  for  poor  Reuben  unless  he 
had  a  radical  change  of  heart,  for  the  want  of 
steadfastness,  both  mental  and  moral,  is  fatal 
to  all  success  in  life. 

No  pathway  to  excellence  of  any  kind  is  an 
easy  one.  There  are  hills  of  difficulty  to  be 
climbed  and  boulders  to  be  shoved  out  of  the 
way,  and  temptations  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  out  of  the  “air  line. ”  The  number  of 
young  men— often  possessed  of  good  parts — 
who  are  wrecked  through  sheer  instability- 
passes  all  con)putation.  They  are  always 
starting  and  never  finishing;  they  are  every 
thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.  They  have 
never  learned  Lincoln’s  secret  of  “pegging 
away.”  Oh,  how  much  of  human  effort  is 
utterly  wasted ;  how  many  precious  lives  have 
ended  in  failure  from  this  single  vice  of  insta¬ 
bility  !  How  many  bright  intellects  have  been 
cursed  by  it  into  utter  barrenness  I  IIow 
many  good  projects  it  has  brought  to  naught, 
and  what  a  vast  amount  of  time,  talent,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  precious  opportunity  have  been 
trifled  away  only  to  end  in  mortification  and 
disgrace!  When  the  old,  godly  minded  fathei 
of  Burns  was  on  bis  dying  bed,  he  turned  to 
his  children  and  said,  “There  is  one  of  you 
that  I  feel  greatly  troubled  about.”  “Do  you 
mean  me,  father?”  enquired  the  brilliant  young 
Reuben  whose  heart  was  a  boiling  pot  of  un¬ 
restrained  passions.  “Yes,  Robbie,  I  mean 
you,”  sadly  replied  the  dying  man.  It  has 
been  too  common  to  speak  of  Scotland’s  gifted 
genius  as  if  he  were  only  the  victim  of  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  whereas  his  whole  life 
was  a  conflict  between  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  clamors  of  wayward  passions 
that  nearly  always  carried  the  day.  Burns 
had  no  moral  stamina.  The  tragic  story  of 
his  sad  life — if  it  were  fully  and  honestly 
written,  with  all  his  own  bitter  confessions— 
would  be  one  of  the  most  painful,  and  yet 
profitable  narratives  to  be  put  into  the  bands 
of  every  young  man  in  the  land. 

Instability  is  often  regarded  as  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  mental  weakness— a  mere  foible  or  con 
stitutional  infirmity.  But  it  is  really  a  vice. 
It  is  often  the  besetting  sin  that  makes  utter 
wreck  of  all  hope  of  excellence,  and  is  fatal  to 
character.  When  I  see  a  young  man  setting 
out  in  life  with  no  fixed  habits,  no  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  drifting  from  one  place  to 
another,  chasing  after  novelties  and  ready  to 
throw  away  everything  that  he  has  gained  in 
pursuit  of  the  next  near  phantom,  I  fear  that 
there  is  at  bottom  a  moral  unsoundness  that 
will  end  in  ruin.  If  instability  be  a  “consti¬ 
tutional  weakness,  then  must  it  be  resisted  as 
much  as  a  naturally  violent  temper,  or  an 
hereditary  appetite  for  strong  drink,  or  an  in¬ 
born  lust  of  libidinousness.  Whatever  destroys 


all  hope  of  honorable  usefulness  is  more  than 
a  fault  or  a  misfortune ;  it  is  a  inn  to  be 
prayed  against  and  fought  against  without 
compromise  or  cessation.  Conquer  it  or  you 
are  lost ! 

Are  there  no  Reubens  in  the  church?  I  do 
not  refer  to  such  flagrant  cases  of  moral  insta¬ 
bility  as  send  some  professors  of  religion  into 
drunkeness  and  others  into  knavery  and  oth 

ers  into  disgraceful  lecheries.  Brother  A - 

is  no  such  reprobate  as  that,  but  his  piety  is 
quite  too  periodical  and  spasmodic ;  one  day 
he  is  up  to  boiling  point,  and  another  day  he 
is  down  to  freezing.  During  the  “week  of 
prayer,”  or  when  an  evangelist  comes  along  to 
hold  special  meetings,  he  sings  more  loudly 
and  prays  more  fervently  than  any  of  the 
brethren  ;  but  when  the  tide  ebbs,  he  goes  out 

with  the  tide.  Brother  B - is  very  fertile  in 

the  suggestions  of  new  schemes  of  benevolence, 
and  while  the  novelty  lasts,  he  works  fiercely. 
The  next  new  device  pushes  aside  the  old  one, 

and  Brother  B - ’s  transient  enthusiasm  soon 

dries  away.  This  tpyeof  church  members  are 
like  the  brooks  swelled  by  midsummer  show¬ 
ers.  “What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish  ; 
when  it  is  hot,  they  are  consumed  out  of 
their  place.”  It  is  this  sort  of  fitful,  spas 
!  modic  religion  that  often  makes  church  con 
tributions  such  an  uncertain  quantity.  In 
stead  of  being  the  steady  stream  fed  by  sys¬ 
tematic  benevolence,  they  are  dependent  on 
the  spasmodic  influence  of  an  eloquent  sermon 
or  a  church  bazaar.  Some  church  members 
are  only  flourishing  during  the  heavy  rains  of 
a  revival  season.  The  rest  of  the  year  they 
are  brown  and  barren.  If  pastors  get  sick  of 
such  periodical  professors,  how  weary  the 
Master  must  be  with  them  I  But  the  joy  of 
every  pastor  is  that  evergreen  Christian,  who, 
when  the  community  is  as  dry  spiritually  as  ! 
summer  dust,  keeps  his  heart  fresh  and  his 
prayers  fervent  and  his  purse  open  and  his 
daily  life  as  beautiful  as  an  orange  tree  in 
full  bearing. 

Sometimes  there  are  symptoms  of  this  vice 
of  Reubenness  (if  we  may  coin  such  a  word) 
in  the  pulpit.  It  shows  itself  both  in  running 
after  new  devices  and  running  after  new  places. 
In  nothing  does  patient,  persevering,  persist¬ 
ent  work  tell  more  effectively  than  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  No  tree  can  bear  fruit 
that  is  pulled  up  so  often  that  it  never  fairly 
takes  root.  The  epitaph  that  has  been  in¬ 
scribed  over  the  fitful  labors  and  frequent 
failures  of  more  than  one  minister  who  ought 
to  have  been  equal  to  better  things,  is,  '^Un¬ 
stable  as  water,  he  did  not  excel.  ” 

The  Synod  of  Georgia  has  just  celebrated 
its  semi-centennial  at  Macon,  where  it  was 
organized  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Plunkett  of 
Atlanta  was  chosen  moderator  by  acclama 
tiou.  The  several  institutions  that  look  to 
this  Synod  for  countenance  and  support,  were 
heard  from,  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Synodi¬ 
cal  Evangelization  were  set  forward.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  latter.  Dr.  Mack  described  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  depression  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  that  special  work  five  years  before.  But 
by  God’s  favor  it  had  prospered  beyond  all 
expectation :  twenty-four  new  churches  had 
been  organized,  and  eight  reorganized,  making 
thirty-two  centres  of  influence,  twenty  of 
which  were  prospering ;  in  the  same  time 
churches  had  been  organized  by  others,  run¬ 
ning  up  the  total  to  forty  or  fifty ;  one  church 
was  mentioned,  which  in  three  years  bad 
grown  from  a  bare  nucleus  of  three  Presby¬ 
terians  into  a  roll  of  ninety-six  members.  In 
short,  essentially  the  same  work  is  being 
done  down  in  Georgia  that  is  prosecuted  in 
other  Synods,  North  and  South. 


ON  ASSURANCE  AND  THE  LACK  OF  IT. 

By  James  M.  Ludlow,  B.D. 

The  creek  setting  up  from  the  sea  is  beautiful 
when  the  tide  fills  it,  but  at  the  ebb  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  a  mass  of  unsightly  mud.  Yet  the  tide 
will  come  again  and  the  waters  will  flash 
with  sunshine  and  sails.  So  my  soul  has  its 
times  of  emptiness  w’hen  the  waters  of  the 
infinite  Love  seem  to  have  ebbed  away.  But 
as  surely  as  the  great  heart  of  the  Eternal  is 
full,  I  shall  be  filled  again.  “Hope  thou  in 
God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him.” 

Our  hearts  are  like  the  cylinders  in  a  phono 
graph  which  take  the  impression  of  the  sound 
waves  and  reproduce  them.  God  speaks  into 
us  His  precious  promises;  He  puts  new  songs 
and  heavenly  melodies  on  our  minds.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  divine  as¬ 
surance  at  will.  But  sometimes  the  wax 
cylinder  is  at  fault.  It  may  be  made  of  too 
coarse  a  material,  so  that  the  sound  is  not 
sharply  impressed  or  the  lines  so  delicately 
wrought  on  it  may  have  been  rubbed  out  by 
careless  contact  with  other  things.  Then  the 
sweetest  music  comes  back  with  broken  notes. 
So  our  hearts  are  not  always  true  to  the 
divine  message;  they  dull  or  pervert  it.  At 
such  times  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
whatever  God  says  to  the  heart.  He  also  says 
in  the  Bible,  so  that  if  the  cylinder  be  marred 
we  can  refer  to  the  written  score.  If  we  are 
wise,  knowing  the  fallibility  of  feeling,  we  shall 
correct  and  complete  our  experiences  by  the 
outward  Word. 

The  largest  and  darkest  shadotc  is  that  which 
the  earth  itself  casts  upon  its  own  surface  by 
obstructing  the  sunshine  with  its  intervening 
bulk.  That  makes  night.  So  the  greatest 
gloom  that  falls  upon  us  is  not  the  shadow 
of  any  thing,  event,  or  circumstance  that 
occurs,  but  that  which  comes  from  averting 
our  hearts  from  the  sunshine  of  God’s  love. 
We  are  our  own  greatest  obstacle  to  blessing. 

It  requires  no  mirror  large  as  the  sun’s  disk 
to  reflect  the  entire  shape  of  the  sun.  Any  bit 
of  broken  glass  lying  in  the  dirt  will  do  it, 
if  only  it  he  turned  directly  toward  the  sun. 
So  my  heart,  guilt-broken  and  sin-soiled 
though  it  be,  will  reflect  the  face  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  if  only  I  turn  my  heart 
straight  toward  Him.  Hanani,  the  Seer,  was 
very  careful  of  his  words  when  he  said  to 
King  Asa  and  all  the  world  beside.  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  to  show  Himself  strong  in  the 
behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
Him.  ”  He  did  not  say  perfect  before  Him. 
What  a  gracious  carefulness  there  is  in  the 
wording  of  some  texts! 

If  you  shoidd  lose  the  deed  by  which  you  hold 
your  property,  you  would  not  lose  the  property. 
The  deed  is  also  written  in  the  county  records. 
What  if  at  times  you  lose  your  assurance  of 
salvation!  Your  salvation  is  not  imperilled, 
for  it  is  recorded  in  heaven.  Christ  filed  it 
there  as  He  says,  “The  glory  which  Thou  hast 
given  Me  I  have  given  them.”  “Father,  I 
will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me 
be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
My  glory.” 

UTiat  if  Hagar’s  water-bottle  were  empty  1 
There  was  a  full  spring  at  her  side.  Her 
misery  was  only  in  not  being  able  to  see  it. 
“The  well  of  Him  that  liveth  and  looketh 
upon  me,”  is  bubbling  at  our  feet.  Possibly 
our  creed-bottle  may  not  satisfy  us,  but  He 
in  whom  we  believe  can. 

The  Bible  is  like  a  deed  of  property ;  it  both 
describes  salvation  and  gives  it.  Many  read 
it  only  for  its  doctrinal  descriptions,  as  they 
would  study  the  map  of  an  estate  that  is  not 
to  be  their  own. 

My  darkness  is  only  like  the  closing  of  the 
camera  that  the  heavenly  things  may  imprint 
themselves  on  the  soul. 


iriiiMinn 


December  5,  1895. 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  OR.  H.  H.  JESSUP. 

[The  following  recent  letters  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Jessup  will  be  read  with  special  interest  at 
this  time  of  anxiety  touching  all  affairs  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
work  of  missions  is  being  pushed  forward  des¬ 
pite  all  obstacles.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Beikut,  Sykia,  Nov.  5. 1895. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  14, 
000  Arabic  Scriptures  and  miscellaneous  books, 
which  had  been  blocked  here  for  three  months 
and  forbidden  to  be  exported  without  the  seal 
of  the  Mudir  Maarif,  have  at  last  been  shipped. 
As  I  wrote  previously,  all  our  books  are  sane 
tioned  by  the  central  government  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  have  the  government  im¬ 
print  on  the  title  page,  even  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  last  arbitrary  and  exasper¬ 
ating  order  utterly  ignores  the  official  permit, 
and  requires  in  addition  the  blurring  stamp  of 
the  local  Mudir’s  seal.  At  first  Dr.  Bowen, 
the  Constantinople  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  refused  to  allow  the  Arabic 
Scriptures  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
being  smirched  with  the  inky  seal  of  local 
Mudirs,  but  finally,  he  sent  word  here  that  we 
must  ship  the  books,  even  if  we  had  to  stamp 
every  volume.  So  the  Mudir  was  asked  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business.  His  answer  was,  “To¬ 
morrow,’’  and  then  “Next  week,”  and  then 
“Too  busy  to  attend  to  it,”  until,  as  weeks 
passed  on  and  the  various  missions  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  and  other  places  were 
clamoring  for  their  books,  the  dragoman  of 
our  excellent  Consul,  Mr.  Gibson,  went  with 
Mr.  Freyer  to  represent  the  case  with  vigor 
and  plain  language  to  the  Mudir.  The  result 
was  that  in  a  few  days  he  came  to  the  press 
with  his  clerk,  seal  in  hand,  and  all  hands 
went  to  work.  The  boxes  were  opened,  and 
the  14,000  seals  stamped  on  the  volumes, 
until  every  one  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  But 
the  job  was  done  and  the  books  have  been 
shipped,  and  this  petty,  persecuting,  tyranni 
cat  edict  has  been  conformed  to.  Our  Press 
Society  was  informed  that  the  Jesuit  Press 
refused  to  conform  to  the  rule,  and  having 
got  ready  a  consignment  of  books,  took  them 
down  to  the  shore  in  the  evening,  knocked 
down  the  coast  guard,  and  sent  the  boxes  in  a 
boat  which  was  in  waiting,  to  the  steamer 
outside.  Arab  public  opinion  strongly  ap¬ 
proves  such  a  piece  of  practical  strategy,  but 
we  believe  in  obeying  the  law  and  not  defiling 
our  consciences  with  such  trickery. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  since  the  in¬ 
glorious  and  un-American  fiasco  of  the  recently 
recalled  naval  official,  who,  having  never  met 
a  single  American  missionary  in  Syria  or  Asia 
Minor,  proceeded  to  denounce  them  in  the 
press  as  a  “bad  lot,”  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sent  to  Cicilian  and  Syrian 
waters  Captain  O’Neill  of  the  “Marblehead.” 
His  ship  has  now  been  for  some  weeks  at 
Mersine,  the  seaport  of  Tarsus  and  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Adana  Railway,  and  the  Captain 
has  proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  is  an  ideal  naval  officer,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman,  enforcing  the  respect  of 
the  Turkish  officials  and  reassuring,  by  his 
presence  and  wise  counsels,  the  panic  stricken 
native,  Armenian  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Prot¬ 
estant  population.  That  entire  province  and 
the  neighboring  provinces  to  the  east  and 
north  are  in  a  state  of  distraction  and  alarm. 
The  Armenians  fear  the  Moslems  and  the 
Moslems  fear  the  Armenians,  but  the  latter 
are  the  sufferers,  whatever  happens. 

When  Captain  O’Neill  reached  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  multitudes  of  the  Christians  were 
ready  to  flee  for  their  lives,  but  his  presence 
reassured  them,  and  he  is  remaining  there  for 
the  present,  feeling  the  importance  of  using 
his  moral  influence  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  and  the  quieting  of  the  public  mind.  ( 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


One  day  the  saintly  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who 
is  universally  known  and  respected  in  Adana, 
after  long  years  of  residence,  was  walking 
along  the  street  when  a  Moslem  drew  a  long 
knife,  and  going  through  the  motion  of  sharp¬ 
ening  it  on  his  shoe,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  and  then  pointed  to  her  throat,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Thus  we  will  soon  serve  all 
you  Christians !” 

You  can  imagine  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  the 
American  residents  and  the  defenceless  Chris 
tians  to  see  Captain  O’Neill  walking  the 
streets,  calling  on  the  Waly  Pasha,  and  visit¬ 
ing  the  schools  and  speaking  words  of  Chris 
tian  cheer  and  counsel  to  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  there  under 
instruction. 

You  will  remember  the  telegraphic  reports 
last  summer  of  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Christie’s 
house  and  school  (the  St.  Paul’s  Institute)  in 
Tarsus,  and  that  the  Turkish  authorities  of 
the  city  reported  to  the  Porte,  who  reported 
to  the  United  States  Minister  and  the  public, 
that  there  had  been  no  attack  whatever,  it 
being  merely  an  assault  by  pupils  of  the  school 
on  the  people,  who  defended  themselves.  The 
facts  in  the  case  were  that  a  Moslem  mob 
assaulted  the  American  premises  and  pupils, 
and  threatened  the  life  of  Dr.  Christie. 

When  the  “Marblehead”  arrived  at  Mersine 
the  latter  part  of  October,  Consul  Gibson  of 
Beirut  went  up  at  once  by  steamer  and 
joined  Captain  O’Neill.  The  whole  case  was 
then  tried.  The  well  known  culprits  were 
convicted,  confessed  their  crime,  and  have 
been  sentenced  to  longer  or  shorter  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  Tarsus  judge  who  sent 
the  false  report  of  the  case  is  to  be  dismissed 
and  the  United  States  officials,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Dr.  Christie  have,  I  understand, 
consented  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
culprits  who  made  the  attack  shall  be  consid¬ 
erably  lightened.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
trial  has  been  most  wholesome,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  of  disorder  and  lawlessness. 

The  southeastern  parts  of  Syria  are  just 
now  in  a  state  of  semi-anarchy.  The  Druzes 
of  Mejdel  es  Shema,  south  of  Hermon,  and 
throughout  Jaulan,  are  on  the  war  path,  rob¬ 
bing  and  killing  Christians,  Moslems,  Cir¬ 
cassians,  and  Metawilch.  The  Druzes  have 
thus  turned  all  sects  against  them,  but  the 
only  body  who  have  taken  the  field  thus  far  is 
the  sect  of  Metawilch,  or  Shiah  Moslems. 
These  Metawilwilch  are  the  same  in  creed  as 
the  Moslems  of  Persia,  and  will  not  eat  or 
drink  from  the  same  utensils  as  people  of 
other  sects.  Some  of  their  muleteers  had 
been  killed  and  robbed  by  the  Druzes,  and 
some  8,000  of  them  gathered  at  El  Khiyam  in 
Merj  Aiyon,  just  west  of  Hermon,  to  fight 
the  Druzes.  The  Christian  sects,  Greek,  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  Protestants,  all  of  whom  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  Druze highwaymen, sympathized 
with  the  Metawilch  and  sent  them  supplies 
while  camped  at  El  Khiyam.  But  the  Druzes, 
unable  to  muster  a  force  large  enough  to  fight 
them,  entered  into  negotiations,  and  the 
timely  presence  of  soldiers  from  Sidon  brought 
about  a  truce,  or  compromise,  and  the  Meta¬ 
wilch  aimy  departed.  But  both  sides  are  arm¬ 
ing.  The  roads  are  unsafe.  'I  he  Druzes  have 
made  a  reign  of  terror  in  Jaulan,  robbing  and 
murdering  on  the  highways.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  stands  amazed  at  the  apathy  of  the  Wall  of 
Damascus,  who  has  troops  and  Krupp  cannon 
enough  to  subdue  the  turbulent  Druzes,  but 
does  nothing.  The  Moslems  and  Kurds  of 
Damascus  protest,  as  their  business  is  being 
ruined.  They  own  lands  and  property  in 
Houran  and  Jaulan,  yet  cannot  visit  them 
without  danger  to  their  lives. 

Here  in  Beirut  and  Lebanon  all  is  quiet  out¬ 
wardly,  but  the  public  mind  is  intensely 
anxious  about  the  future.  But  God,  even  our  I 


God,  is  on  the  throne,  and  His  hand  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  all  these  exciting  events.  Let  us  trust 
in  Him  at  all  times. 


Bkirdt,  Syria,  Nov.  11,  1895. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  anxiety  in  Beirut. 
There  are  nearly  one  thousand  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  cholera  still  lingers  in  Mums  (sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  east  of  Tri|)oli),  and  there  are 
about  thirty  deaths  a  day.  The  Druzes  of 
Houran  (east  of  Bashan)  are  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Turkish  Government,  and  have 
killed  a  number  of  government  officials,  so 
that  the  reserves  (or  redif)  are  being  hastily 
summoned  and  sent  off  to  the  front.  These 
Druzes  almost  invariably  revolt  when  there  is 
trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Here  in 
Beirut  we  have  no  fears  of  an  outbreak 
against  Christians  or  foreigners. 

Alarming  telegrams  get  into  the  papers,  but 
we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  apprehension.  We 
have  an  excellent  Wali,  Nasonhi  Beg,  and 
the  influential  Moslems  are  business  men,  of 
peaceable  disposition,  who  grasp  the  situation 
perfectly  and  know  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  keep  Beirut  from  disorder 

Last  Friday  night  one  thousand  Moslems  of 
the  reserves  were  waked  from  their  sleep  by 
squads  of  Turkish  soldiers,  taken  to  the  mili. 
tary  barracks,  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Houran 
to  fight  the  Druzes.  The  next  day  the  barracks 
were  surrounded  by  anxious  and  weeping 
Moslem  women  who  were  there  to  bid  good¬ 
bye  to  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons,  and 
give  them  such  little  comforts  as  they  could 
supply  for  their  campaign.  But  all  was  quiet 
and  orderly.  There  are  but  few  Armenians 
here,  and  we  have  no  “Ainienian  question” 
to  agitate  the  people.  The  college  has  more 
students  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 


OUR  AFRO-AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 


There  are  in  New  York  City  at  least  thirty 
thousand  American  citizens  of  African  lineage. 
The  census  of  1890  placed  the  number  at  25,- 
000,  while  private  estimates  have  made  it  40,- 
000  or  more.  A  large  migratory  element  in¬ 
creases  the  sum  total  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  colored  people  from  elsewhere 
find  employment  in  the  city.  What  is  being 
done  for  the  religious  welfare  of  this  portion 
of  our  population  is  a  matter  of  much  impor¬ 
tance.  These  people  are  almost  entirely  Amer¬ 
ican  by  birth  and  Protestant  from  preference. 
The  greater  part  of  the  church  members  and 
church  goers  among  them  are  Baptists  or 
Methodists.  Sixteen  Protestant  churches,  with 
colored  congregations,  number  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  members,  of  whom  three  quarters,  at 
most,  are  to  be  ranked  as  active  and  the  other 
quarter  as  dormant,  a  not  unusual  proportion. 
The  value  of  church  property  owned  by  these 
organizations  is  estimated  at  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  with  a  mortgaged  indebted¬ 
ness  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  These  statistics  are  from  a  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  editor  of  The  Aggressive  Presby- 
teiian,  a  vigorous  paper  published  in  Now 
York  in  the  interest  of  colored  Presbyterians 
throughout  the  country.  He  gives  the  ap¬ 
proximate  totals  of  these  sixteen  churches  as 
follows : 


Churches. 


Enrolled 

Members. 


Zion . 

Bethel . 

Mt.  Olivet . 

Abvssiniiin . 

St.  Murks . 

't.  Philips . 

Union . 

Zion  Baptist . 

Mt.  Tahor . 

117th  Street  Zion . 

Mt.  Gilead  Bapt . 

Antioch . 

Eheneztr . 

Shiloh . 

Sharon . 

St.  James . 

In  Missions  and  White  Churches  about. . . 


7(0 

500 

1200 

700 

700 

200 

95 

276 

30 

.'>9 

176 

118 

80 

50 

40 

63 

500 


Two  of  these  churches  are  Presbyterian  in 
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politj,  with  pastors  of  education  and  ability. 
That  they  are  among  the  smallest  on  the  list 
is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  unfortunate  his¬ 
tory  of  the  old  Shiloh  Church  in  its  later 
years.  Hindrance  to  growth  on  this  account 
diminishes  as  time  goes  on ;  the  chief  difb 
culty  now  is  the  lack  of  church  buildings. 
The  Rev  H.  G.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Tabor 
Church,  organized  in  1889,  and  his  faithful  co¬ 
workers,  have  struggled  on  bravely  and  pa¬ 
tiently  in  their  homeless  condition.  They 
worship  at  the  present  time  in  a  hall  reached 
by  an  ascent  of  sixty  six  steps,  and  even  this 
is  better  than  some  of  the  previous  experiences 
of  this  “church  on  wheels.”  But  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  the  indifferent,  proud,  or 
ease-loving  will  be  drawn  up  to  a  locale  of 
such  very  high  Calvinism!  A  mountain-mov¬ 
ing  faith  would  be  required  to  attain  success 
under  these  conditions. 

The  new  St.  James  Presbyterian  Church  has 
the  disadvantage  of  worshipping  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  hall  on  the  ground  door  of  a  building 
in  Thirty-second  Street,  near  Broadway.  It 
was  organized  only  last  May  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  forty-one,  and  has  already  received 
twenty-two  others.  Two  of  the  elders  are  men 
of  college  education,  and  the  congregation  is 
marked  by  intelligence  and  character.  Their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Thompkins,  while  a 
student  in  Union  Seminary,  began  a  mission 
work  among  the  colored  people  in  this  part  of 
the  city,  besides  ministering  to  a  colored  con¬ 
gregation  at  Englewood.  At  his  recent  instal¬ 
lation,  a  classmate,  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Mead  of 
the  Madison-avenue  Church,  preached  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon  and  the  installing  committee  of 
Presbytery  were  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  outlook.  The  locality  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  colored  population,  becoming  steadily 
larger  as  foreign  immigration  drives  out  the 
American  ingredient  from  the  East  Side.  If 
any  new  denominational  enterprise  in  the  city 
deserves  substantial  aid  from  Presbyterians, 
it  is  surely  this.  Representing  the  best  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  colored  population,  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  wisely  officeied  and  ably 
led,  it  offers  a  test  example  of  what  Presby¬ 
terianism  can  do  for  that  people.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fail  or  to  struggle  undei 
burdens  and  disadvantages  too  great  for  it. 
The  congregation  contributes  to  the  full  ex 
tent  of  its  ability.  Besides  paying  the  pastor’s 
salary,  it  has  alread  $250  in  the  treasury,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  will  advance 
rapidly  towards  self-support.  But  it  must 
have  a  more  commodious  place  of  worship, 
and  a  church  home  of  its  own  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  would  seem  that  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Christian  brethren  of  African  descent 
is  not  as  apparent  or  as  helpful  as  it  once  was. 
The  Colored  Home  Mission,  and  Orphan 
Asylum,  as  well  as  the  valuable  church  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  several  of  the  colored  con¬ 
gregations,  testify  to  a  much  larger  generosity 
toward  the  Afro-American  people  in  former 
days  than  anything  seen  of  late.  Confined  in 
the  main  by  popular  prejudice  to  a  few  sub 
ordinate  occupations,  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  should  compete  with  other  races  in  the 
contest  for  wealth  with  large  or  speedy  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  of  the  best  members  in  their 
churches  are  detained  from  meetings  even  on 
the  Sabbath  by  their  duties  in  the  families,  it 
may  be,  of  fellow  Christians.  Something  can 
be  done  in  such  cases  by  simple  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  substantial  aid  is  due  our  deserving 
American  Protestant  brethern  debarred  by 
unchristian  custom  and  prejudice  from  oppor¬ 
tunities  freely  opened  to  all  foreigners  who 
happen  to  possess  a  white  skin.  “Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these.  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.— AN  EVOLUTION. 

“.STrDY  METHODS.” 

By  Rev.  J.  E.  Twitchell,  D.S. 

It  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  trace  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Sunday  -school  or  the  Bible  school, 
as  it  may  now  properly  be  called.  The  gen¬ 
eral  impression  seems  to  be  that  this  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  had  its  origin  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  nearly  five 
centuries  schools  have  been  held  on  the  Lord’s 
day  for  the  study  of  Scripture,  the  singing  of 
praises  to  God  and  the  “exercise  of  prayer.” 

As  early  as  1527,  only  ten  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  bis  great  work  as  a  reformer, 
Luther  caused  the  children  to  be  gathered  on 
Sundays  for  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Of  Charles  Borromeo,  who  died  in  1584,  it  is 
written  that  many  of  his  excellent  institutions 
still  remain,  among  them  that  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  when  the  “vast  cathedral  was  filled 
with  children,  forming  two  grand  divisions  of 
boys  and  girls,  ranged  opposite  each  other, 
and  these  again  subdivided  into  classes,  with 
two  or  more  instructors  for  each  class.  ” 

The  work  thus  begun  went  on  under  the 
lead  of  such  men  as  Kindermaun,  Oberlin, 
and  others,  until  we  come  down  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Robert 
Raikes  of  Gloucester,  England,  being  deeply 
affected  by  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  children 
around  him,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
great  city,  was  impelled  to  seek  them  for  their 
instruction  and  reformation. 

In  1788  this  philanthropic,  self-sacrificing, 
and  eminently  devoted  Christian  man  hired 
several  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridewell,  or 
“prison  district,”  and  employed  poor  women 
at  a  shilling  a  day  to  teach  the  children  to 
read,  and  personally  visited  these  schools  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  examining  the  progress 
made  and  aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  order 
among  the  “little  heathen!”  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  modern  Sunday-school,  a  secular 
school,  taught  on  Sunday. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  children  was 
very  noticeable,  and  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion,  so  that  others  began  to  engage  in  the 
work,  and  ere  long,  schools  of  this  kind  were 
established  in  many  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

Criticism  and  opposition,  however,  soon 
arose,  many  of  the  clergy  claiming  that  these 
schools  were  a  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
But  they  continued  to  increase  in  number  and 
interest,  especially  in  manufacturing  districts, 
until  tens  of  thousands  of  hitherto  neglected 
children  and  youth  were  securing  elementary 
education  and  were  being  greatly  blessed  by 
contact  with  men  and  women  who  possessed 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

In  time  voluntary  teachers  came  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  were  paid  for  their  ser¬ 
vices;  Sunday-school  papers  began  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ;  prizes  were  offered  for  poems  and 
magazine  articles  on  Sunday-school  work,  and 
the  whole  plan  of  Sunday  teaching  was  re¬ 
modelled  so  as  to  make  it  a  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  which  should  include  all  ages  and  classes. 

There  has  been,  therefore,  an  evolution  from 
the  original  plan  of  instructing  poor,  ignorant, 
neglected,  vicious  children,  to  the  plan  of 
gathering  all  the  children  and  youth,  and 
even  adults,  on  Sunday  for  instruction ;  an 
evolution  also  from  the  plan  of  having  paid 
teachers  to  the  plan  of  securing  volunteer 
teachers,  men  and  women  who  are  glad  to 
give  their  time  and  strength  to  the  work  of 
instruction  ;  an  evolution  still  farther  from  the 
plan  of  merely  secular  teaching,  to  the  plan 
of  unfolding  the  great  truth  of  Scripture  for 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Christian  character,  until  to  day,  all  over 
the  land  and  world  a  large  proportion  of  the 


talent,  culture,  and  piety  of  the  churches  is 
employed  in  Sunday-school  instruction. 

But  this  evolution  has  gone  on.  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  work  one  or  another  church 
catechism  was  taught — this  was  the  chief  sub. 
ject  of  study.  Then  came  the  period,  within 
the  memory  of  many  now  living,  when  in  cer¬ 
tain  schools,  the  same  passage  of  Scripture 
formed  the  basis  of  instruction  in  all  classes, 
these  passages  being  selected  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  while  in  other  schools  each 
teacher  made  his  own  selection.  During  this 
period  of  evolution  a  large  amount  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  committed  to  memory,  and  so  lodged 
in  the  mind  as  to  be  precious  through  all  the 
after  years.  But  thus  far  no  system,  no  method 
worthy  of  the  name.  Great  truths  were 
taught,  but  without  connection  or  orderly 
progression.  That  which  was  learned  was  not 
laid  away  for  use. 

Next  in  this  process  of  evolution  came  the 
“Uniform  Lessons,”  an  almost  infinite  improve¬ 
ment  upon  previous  methods,  or  non  methods 
of  study.  These  “Uniform  Lessons”  were 
eagerly  sought,  rapidly  adopted,  secured  uni¬ 
versal  favor,  became  national,  and  then  inter 
national,  taught  in  nearly  every  Sunday  school 
of  the  world  1 

Many,  however,  found  this  “  Uniform  Lesson 
Series”  so  fragmentary,  scrappy,  and  discon¬ 
nected,  selected  often  without  reference  to 
historical  setting  or  the  progressive  unfolding 
of  great  religious  truths,  that  there  came  to  be 
demand  for  a  more  systematic,  comprehensive, 
progressive,  and  illustrative  study  of  the 
Word,  a  system  by  means  of  which  acquaint¬ 
ance  shall  be  had  with  God’s  chosen  people  as 
the  repository  of  truth  ;  aquaintance,  also  with 
providence  and  prophecy,  with  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  with  the  beginning  and  growths  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  a  word,  with  the 
progress  of  the  ages  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Hence  methods  of  study  have  changed,  are 
still  changing.  Preachers  and  teachers  are 
seeking  to  find  out  how  they  can  make  the 
Word  of  God  more  attractive  to  children  and 
youth,  how  they  can  systematize  the  study  of 
Scripture  so  that  the  whole  of  it  shall  pass  in 
review  in  consecutive  order,  how  they  can 
familiarize  the  people  with  the  great  doctrines 
and  ongoings  of  God  in  human  history,  how 
best  they  can  explain  and  enforce  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  how  they  can  set  the 
world’s  Redeemer  in  such  a  light  as  to  make 
Him  the  soul’s  attraction,  how  they  can  com¬ 
bine  or  join  together  the  Old  and  the  New  in 
one  simple  but  sublime  whole,  so  as  to  bring 
God  down  to  man,  and  lead  man  up  to  God. 

The  question  of  “Study-Methods”  is  still  at 
the  front.  A  few  things,  however,  have  been 
learned  and  are  coming  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Among  these,  that  the  Bible  should  be  studied 
rather  than  leafiets  and  “Lesson  Helps,”  and 
that  the  Bible  as  a  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  scholars  at  home,  and  in  the  school, 
to  be  read,  consulted,  its  various  parts  com¬ 
pared,  and  results  attested  by  God’s  own 
Word,  as  written  by  the  inspired  prophets  and 
Apostles,  especially  as  truth  was  revealed  by 
the  incarnate  Christ. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  whole  Bible 
should  be  studied,  not  necessarily  devoting 
an  equal  amount  of  time  to  every  book,  or  to 
all  parts  of  the  same  book,  but  covering  the 
whole,  and  covering  it  in  such  consecutive 
order  of  incident  as  shall  give  a  connected 
story  of  God’s  teaching  and  discipline  and 
guidance  as  the  races  and  ages  pass  in  review. 

Still  further,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  Sunday-school  work  should  be  progressive 
as  well  as  comprehensive.  Through  the  long 
ages  God  has  been  gradually  revealing  Himself 
to  men,  making  known  His  being  and  charac¬ 
ter  and  government  and  redemption.  His 
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chosen  people  were  the  medium  of  this  reve¬ 
lation.  They  experienced  His  providential 
care,  kept  alive  His  worship  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  and  abounding  idolatries.  The 
story  is  a  long  one,  but  has  connection  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  should  be  brought  out 
comprehensively  and  systematically.  There 
should  be  a  “Course  of  Study,”  a  progressive 
unfolding  of  truth,  a  thoroughness  substan¬ 
tially  inclusive  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  this 
“Course  of  Study”  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  ages  and  classes  from 
year  to  year.  Especial  care,  however,  should 
be  taken  in  it  to  make  provision  for  primary 
classes  and  also  for  those  in  the  kindergarten 
department  who  cannot  read,  and  who  must 
be  taught  orally,  mostly  by  Biblical  stories, 
and  by  object-lessons  which  are  illustrations 
of  great  truths,  and  which  can  be  made  of 
exceeding  interest  to  the  very  youngest. 

The  great  want  of  the  Church  and  world  is 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible.  This  can  be 
gained  only  by  beginning  with  the  youngest 
children  in  our  Sunday  schools,  taking  first 
such  parte  of  Scripture  as  they  can  compre¬ 
hend,  then  going  on  with  Biblical  history  and 
doctrines  to  the  unfolding  of  these  great 
truths  and  experiences  which  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  early  Christian  churches.  One  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  with  our  Sunday  school  work  has 
been  that  lessons,  somewhat  adapted  to  older 
classes,  have  been  required  of  the  younger 
classes,  and  that  these  lessons  have  been  run 
in  the  same  mould,  and  thus  have  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  adaptation.  Another  trouble  is  that 
these  older  classes  have  had  no  training  in 
what  may  be  termed  “primary  words,”  and 
thus  have  missed  the  very  truths  so  illustrative 
and  so  essential  for  a  full  understanding  of 
the  larger  ways  of  providence; 

A  wisely  graded  system,  therefore,  is  our 
supreme  demand.  It  should  include  outlines 
for  infant  classes,  primary  classes,  junior 
classes,  intermediate  classes,  and  adult  classes, 
all  studying  the  same  parts  of  Scripture,  but 
not  necessarily  the  same  lesson,  and  all  get¬ 
ting  inspiration  from  the  same  great  fountain 
of  truth. 

The  true  “Study  Method”  will  be  systematic, 
progressive,  comprehensive,  graded.  It  is  not 
easy  to  overestimate  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  We  are  making  progress  in  this 
direction  ;  every  Sunday-school  to-day  which 
is  reasonably  equipped  for  work,  has  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  fragmentary,  scrappy 
study  of  the  Word,  is  more  and  more  dispens¬ 
ing  with  so-called  “helps,”  which  are  well 
styled  “crutches,”  and  is  coming  to  study  the 
Bible  as  books  of  science  are  studied,  syste¬ 
matically,  progressively,  and  comprehensively, 
and  according  to  a  carefully  graded  system, 
bringing  the  great  truths  of  God’s  Word 
within  the  comprehension  of  all,  so  that  the 
study  is  ever  fresh,  and  so  that  it  leads  into 
ever  enlarging  fields  of  truth  and  life. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Mission  and  Tract  Society  will  be  held  next 
Sunday.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
gathering  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  87th  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  at  half 
past  four,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church  on  42d  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  at  7.45,  At  each  of 
these  meetings,  reports  will  be  made  of  the 
interesting  and  most  successful  work  during 
the  past  year.  The  Society  has  between  sev¬ 
enty  and  eighty  workers  in  the  field,  which  is 
especially  its  own,  namely,  south  of  14th 
Street.  Reports  may  be  expected  from  both 
men  and  women  missionaries.  This  is 
the  Oldest  City  Missionary  Society  in  New 
York  and  it  does  an  important  work  along 
church  lines  in  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
are  now  largely  destitute  of  churches. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  held  its  No¬ 
vember  meeting  at  the  Continental  Hotel  last 
Monday  evening.  Mr.  Clarkson  Clothier,  the  I 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  150  persons 
sat  down  at  the  table.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Foster  delivered  an  address  on 
Foreign  Missions.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in 
our  country  has  had  such  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  for  learning  of  the  workings  and  the 
results  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States  as  minister  in  several 
foreign  countries.  He  has  had  more  to  do 
with  diplomatic  afiPairs  than  almost  any  other 
of  our  statesmen.  He  recently  made  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  around  the  world,  visiting  as 
many  mission  stations  as  possible  and  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  working  of  these 
missions.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  Christian  man,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  therefore  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Christian  missions. 
It  is  known  also  that  Mr.  Foster  had  an  active 
part  in  arranging  the  settlement  between 
China  and  Japan  after  the  recent  war.  Thus 
his  opinions  upon  Foreign  Missions  are  those 
of  a  man  who  has  had  the  most  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  His 
address  was  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
results  of  his  personal  observations  in  the 
great  mission  fields. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  also  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  the  East, 
and  defended  the  missionaries  against  the 
charge  frequently  brought  against  them  of  ex- 
travagant  living. 

Mr.  Foster  was  in  demand  while  in  this  city. 
He  spoke  at  the  Bethany  Church  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  the  Hollond  Memorial  Church 
on  Sunday  evening.  He  also  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  on  Tuesday  evening.  His  visit  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  people  who  heard 
him. 

Tiast  Monday  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  organization  of  another  Social 
Union.  The  one  which  has  been  so  successful 
during  the  past  years  is  composed  only  of 
Presbyterian  laymen.  There  is  no  thought  of 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  existing  Union,  ^ 
which  is  an  admirable  one  and  has  done  and 
continues  to  do  a  good  work.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  to  report  a  week  later. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  met 
last  Monday.  The  special  business  was  to  act 
upon  the  call  from  the  First  Church,  Chestnut 
Hill,  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  E.  Graham.  Mr.  Graham  accepted  the 
call,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  December  5th.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Sanson  was  released  from  the  Roxborough 
Church  which  he  has  served  efficiently  for 
several  years.  _ 

On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Nevin, 
pastor  of  Scots  Church,  notified  that  congre¬ 
gation  of  his  intention  to  ask  Presbytery  to 
release  him  from  his  pastoral  charge.  Mr. 
Nevin  has  been  pastor  of  the  Scots  Church  for 
several  years.  He  is  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  has  made  many  friends  during  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  This 
church  is  also  a  promising  one,  covering  an 
important  field. 

Our  Presbyterian  Hospital  continues  to  grow 
through  the  generous  gifts  which  come  to  it 
from  many  sources.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  last  accession  to  its  list  of  buildings  is  a 
dispensary  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,500,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  John  D.  McCord.  Mr.  McCord  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Hospital  from  its  very 
organization.  For  many  years  he  was  the 


Treasurer.  The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton,  D. D. , 
made  the  presentation  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
donor,  and  said  that  the  desire  to  make  this 
gift  dated  back  twenty-five  years.  The  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Dickey  D. D.,,  President  of  the 
Hospital,  received  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  spoke  also  of  Mr. 
McCord’s  earnest  interest  in  and  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hospital,  and  of  the  place 
which  bis  name  will  alw-’s  hold  among  its 
friends.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  na,  D.  D. ,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  >  ). ,  also  took  part 
in  the  presentation  servic  . 

The  Dispensary,  which  is  two  stories  high 
and  built  of  brick,  fronts  on  Powelton  Avenue. 
It  contains  two  reception  and  two  waiting 
rooms  and  eight  operating  rooms  It  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Dickey  announced  that  a  friend 
who  had  already  endowed  a  $5,000  bed,  had 
contributed  an  additional  $5,000  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  .  J.  R.  Miller. 

WILHAM‘8  ALLEGORICAL  PICTURE. 

The  youiig  Emperor  of  Germany  is  a  man 
of  all  round  accomplishments.  But  for  the 
cares  of  state,  he  would  hardly  be  content 
with  a  second  place  in  literature  or  art,  if  we 
may  trust  recent  indications.  Just  now  he  is 
making  his  influence  felt  in  the  complications 
which  center  about  Constantinople.  It  would 
appear  to  be  his  initiative  alone  that  has  just 
given  pause  to  the  naval  reinforcement  an¬ 
nounced  as  well  under  way  a  few  days  since, 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  the  British  gun¬ 
boat  Dryad  had  nearly  entered  Turkish  waters 
when  she  was  suddenly  turned  back  by  coun¬ 
ter  orders !  The  situation  of  the  moment 
presents  the  young  German  Kaiser  at  the 
front,  protesting  that  a  further  naval  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Levant  would  be  “inoppor¬ 
tune.”  He  invokes  further  and  peaceful  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  powers,  evidently  with  a 
keen  apprehension  of  the  critical  and  dire 
pass  to  which  things  are  tending.  And  just 
here  it  is  in  order  to  give  an  excerpt  which 
we  find  in  a  late  Paris  Register,  as  inter¬ 
preting  the  imaginings,  the  forebodings,  of 
at  least  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  paper  named  says: 

Much  has  lately  been  said  and  written  about 
the  remarkable  allegorical  drawing,  which 
Emperor  William  II.  sent  as  an  imperial  and 
friendly  souvenir  to  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  It 
has  since  appeared  in  a  lithographic  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  art  shops 
in  Berlin.  Wholly  the  work  of  the  versatile 
sovereign,  it  bears  the  inscription  (in  Ger¬ 
man),  “Peoples  of  Europe  safeguard  your 
most  sacred  treasures.  William,  I.  R.  ”  and 
represents,  standing  on  a  rock,  under  the 
light  of  a  cross,  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
with  France  at  their  bead,  who  is  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  left  hand,  seemingly  unaware 
of  the  threatening  danger.  Next  to  her 
stands  the  figure  of  Germany,  fully  armed, 
and  close  to  her,  a  beautiful,  golden- haired 
figure  of  a  woman,  representing  Russia,  con¬ 
fidingly  resting  her  arm  on  the  should,er  of  her 
Teuton  sister.  Close  to  this  group  appears 
Austria,  stretching  forth  her  hand  to  England, 
evidently  inviting  her  to  join  her  in  the  work 
of  cultured  progress.  Between  the  two  stands 
Italy,  with  an  air  of  fright  at  the  .approaching 
storm.  The  smaller  States  are  represented  by 
two  pretty  girls  with  lances  in  their  hands. 
In  front  of  the  aforenamed  groups  appears  the 
Archangel  Michael  with  his  flaming  sword, 
resolutely  contemplating  the  female  figures, 
pointing  at  the  threatening  cloud  and  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  stretches  Europe, 
showing  a  broad  river  flowing  through  it, 
with  mountains  and  towns  and  churches  rais¬ 
ing  their  spires,  and  in  the  foreground  the 
Castle  Hohenzollern,  the  whole  scenery  over¬ 
hung  by  clouds  and  dimly  obscured  by  smoke. 
A  river  of  flame  marks  the  path  of  the  invad 
ing  Asiatic  hordes,  while  in  the  clouds  of 
smoke  are  discerned  hideous  figures,  gloating 
over  the  advance  of  the  seething  fire.  Over 
all  is  seen  the  threatening  figure  of  Buddha, 
bearing  the  features  of  k  Chinese  dragon  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  throne,  and  exulting  over  the  ad¬ 
vancing  sea  of  fire,  before  which  the  bound 
ary  line  between  the  Evil  and  the  Powers 
must  soon  vanish. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

The  Treasurer  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Mr.  Dulles,  sends  us  the  following 
statement  of  the  Board’s  finances,  brought  up 
to  as  late  a  date  as  practicable.  That  the 
showing  is  of  so  encouraging  a  tenor  is  mat¬ 
ter  for  special  thanksgiving : 

The  deficit  with  which  the  Board  began  its 
year  May  1st,  1895,  was  $174,770.54  This 
debt  had  accumulated  for  two  years  and  led 
the  Board  to  the  most  energetic  decisions  in 
order  to  prevent  its  further  increase,  and,  if 
possible,  bring  expenditures  within  the  limit 
of  probable  resources. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  distinction  from  other 
forms  of  work  is  carrying  on  its  work  in  coun¬ 
tries  thousands  of  miles  away,  so  that  it  must 
make  its  pledges  for  at  least  a*  year  for  all  the 
work  there,  sending  the  information  long  in 
advance  of  the  actual  dates  of  payment ;  it 
also  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  field  does 
so  with  the  expectation  of  a  life  work  on  their 
part,  with  corresponding  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  Board.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  cancel  liabilities  once  assumed 
with  great  consideration  and  care.  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Board,  however,  to  create  or  al¬ 
low  a  debt,  and  in  all  its  record  of  fifty  years 
it  has  never  allowed  a  debt  to  become  insol¬ 
vency,  nor  failed  to  meet  its  obligations 
promptly  when  due. 

The  appeal  which  comes  to  the  Church  is 
not  the  personal  appeal  of  the  missionary,  but 
the  over  mastering  appeal  of  the  work  itself 
and  the  Master  who  has  sent  the  missionaries 
forward. 

The  condition  of  finances  on  Nov.  Ist  can 
be  briefly  given  and  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


Statement  of  Reckiptts,  May  1  to  Oct.  31, 1S95. 


1894. 

18a5.  1 

tiain. 

Churches . 

$51. .504.93 

$60  377.11' 

$8,872.18 

Women’s  Boards . 

48  172.41 

37.848.05 

.’^ahliath  Schools . 

6.307  4* 

5.575  87 

Young  People’s  Societies. 

4.814.63 

8.8r^.a5; 

4.038.72 

I  eitacies . 

76.:t56.64 

100.780.15; 

24.423  51 

Miscellaneous . 

22.7ai.8S 

79,493.17^ 

.56,792.39 

Total . 

$209  8.56.98 

$292,927.80: 

0 

I.1OSS. 

Women’s  Boards . 110,324.38 

Sabbath  Schools . 731.60 


I.1OSS. 

Women’s  Boards . 110,324.38 

Sabbath  Schools . 731.60 

Finances,  Nov.  1, 189.5. 

Appropriation*  made  to  Nov.  1,  1895....  $898,162.68 
Dencit  ot  April  30,  1895 .  174,770..54 

Total  needed  fpr  Year . 81,072,9S1 22 

Received  from  all  sources  to  Nov.  1....  $292,927.80 

Amount  to  be  received  before  A  prll  30 

to  meet  all  obliKations .  $780,005.42 

Received  last  year  Nov.  1,  1894,  to 

April  3u,  1895 .  6.55,8.52  41 

Increase  needed  before  the  end  of  the 

year .  $124,153.01 


There  is  included  in  this  statement  of  re¬ 
ceipts  representing  the  special  gifts  made  for 
the  current  year  to  send  out  the  new  mission¬ 
aries  appointed  by  the  Board,  but  whom  the 
Board  refused  to  send  that  it  might  not  in¬ 
crease  its  liability  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
deficit,  until  these  funds  were  specially 
provided. 

There  is  also  included  $17,477.00  ($13,107.84 
has  since  been  received  on  this  account)  re 
ceived  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Quarter- 
Century  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  toward 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Board.  In¬ 
cluding  these  two  items  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  is  $83,070.84  or  28  per  cent.  ;  w’hile  if 
these  special  funds  were  not  included  the  in¬ 
crease  would  be  $41,940.95  or  14  per  cent. 
Such  a  statement  is  cheering  and  encourag¬ 
ing  and  may  well  incite  even  the  apathetic 
and  hesitating  to  duty  and  liberality,  to  the 
end  that  the  impaired  and  delayed  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  taken  up  and  pushed 
forward  with  renewed  energy  and  success. 


A  TOUR  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Evangelist  takes  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  it  has  made  arrangements  for  a  Tour 
of  Missions,  covering  the  historic  and  roman¬ 
tic  regions  of  the  far  Pacific,  with  supple¬ 
mentary  excursions  through  the  East  to  the 
“uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,”  that  will  give  a 
small  party  who  may  wish  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  thorough  inspection  of  mission 
work  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices. 

The  fine  success  which  attended  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  tours  last  summer  has  led  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  many  that 
the  paper  should  organize  similar  expeditions 
in  the  future.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  repeat  last  summer’s  ex¬ 
periences.  We  could  scarcely  ask  the  kind 
friends  who  were  then  so  hospitable  to  enter¬ 
tain  again  a  large  body  of  visitors.  But  the 
itinerary  now  proposed  will  fittingly  supple¬ 
ment  the  pilgrimages  already  taken. 

Last  summer  we  went  over  the  ground  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  it  found  expression  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England 
and  Wales,  the  Huguenot  Church  in  France, 
and  the  Calvinistic  memories  in  Switzerland, 
with  a  parting  glimpse  at  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Low  Countries.  We  now  pro¬ 
pose  an  even  wider  vision  of  the  victorious 
march  of  the  Church  militant  through  the 
dark  realms  of  heathenism. 

The  itinerary  will  include  typical  stations  in 
the  Home  Work,  giving  the  members  of  the 
party,  as  they  cross  the  continent,  object- 
lessons  in  the  evangelizing  of  the  negro,  the  In¬ 
dian,  the  Spanish  American,  the  Mormon,  and 
the  Chinese,  not  forgetting  also  the  work 
among  the  reckless  and  abandoned  elements 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  population  throughout  the 
West  and  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  party  will  then  begin  a  tour  unique  in 
the  history  of  adventure,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  thrilling  religious  interest  through  its 
study  of  missions  on  the  spot.  We  shall  first 
proceed  to  Japan,  still  the  most  winsome  and 
dainty  of  nations,  in  spite  of  its  renaissance, 
which  has  somewhat  sacrificed  the  old  grace 
to  the  new  energy.  Here  the  visitors  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves 
the  serious  problems  which  now  confront  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprises  in  that  empire,  and  be  able 
to  bring  back  to  this  country  testimony  that 
can  aid  American  Christians  in  deciding  on 
the  wise  course  of  action. 

The  great  empire  of  China  next  engages  our 
attention.  Calling  first  at  Shanghai,  the 
northern  center  of  mission  work,  we  proceed 
down  the  coast  to  Canton,  with  possibly  a 
glimpse  at  “Far  Formosa,”  the  scene  of  the 
devoted  labors  of  Dr.  Mackay. 

And  now  follows  a  novel  and  thrilling  chap¬ 
ter  of  travel.  Leaving  Hong  Kong,  we  steam 
south  and  east  through  the  strangest  and  most 
adventurous  waters  of  the  whole  world,  pass¬ 
ing  the  very  wildest  and  darkest  scenes  yet 
remaining  on  the  map  of  the  globe.  Our 
steamer’s  route  carries  us  past  Borneo,  with 
its  tribes  of  arborial  savages  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  orang-outang  with 
which  they  share  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
the  fantastic  island  of  Celebes,  then  New 
Guinea,  with  its  hardly  human  savages,  and 
on  through  Torres  Straits  to  the  northern 
and  eastern  ports  of  Australia.  After  such 
pauses  along  this  route  as  shall  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  face  to-face  realization  of  the  devoted 
martyr  lives  spent  by  the  very  flower  of  our 
race  amid  the  lowest  and  darkest  populations 


of  the  globe,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  regain 
the  civilized  delights  of  the  great  island  con¬ 
tinent.  Soon  passing  beyond  Australia,  how¬ 
ever,  we  visit  Tasmania,  and  thence  proceed 
to  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
fascinating  of  islands,  and  one  of  exceeding 
interest  in  the  mission  cause. 

The  next  feature  of  the  tour  will  be  mi 
geuervi;  to  wit,  visits  to  the  missionary  archi¬ 
pelago  in  the  far  southern  seas,  under  auspices 
that  will  afford  the  voyagers  every  opportu¬ 
nity  tu  see  the  missionary  and  civilizing  forces 
at  work  in  these  remote  regions.  The  Fiji, 
Tonga,  and  Samoan  groups  will  be  visited, 
and,  while  we  cannot  promise  definitely  fur¬ 
ther  excursions,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  experiences  of  the  party  in  Micro¬ 
nesia  and  Melanesia  will  be  altogether  unique, 
and  that  the  voyagers  will  gain  at  first  hands 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  these  isolated 
little  coral  worlds  for  Christ.  We  are  here  at 
the  very  birthplace  of  mission  work,  and  here 
we  may  witness  the  passing  shadow  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  ere  it  disappears  forever — an  opportu¬ 
nity  that  must  be  improved  soon,  if  at  all. 

After  this  round  of  visits,  the  steamship 
points  its  prow  northward  and  homeward. 
But  one  point  of  absorbing  interest  still  re* 
mains,  the  Hawaiian  group,  with  its  wonder¬ 
ful  charms  of  scenery  and  life,  and  its  no  less 
wonderful  triumphs  of  missionary  heroism. 
Here  the  party  can  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  facts  in  the  religious  and  political  contro¬ 
versies  that  have  recently  brought  these 
islands  so  prominently  before  the  attention  of 
the  world.  After  leaving  Honolulu,  a  short 
run  brings  us  once  more  to  “the  Golden  Gate.” 

Could  any  experience  be  more  useful  to 
inform  the  judgment  and  inspire  the  soul  of 
one  who  felt  any  interest  in  missions  than  this 
visit  to  so  many  of  the  great  fields  in  the  work 
of  the  evangelization  of  the  world?  Realizing 
this  fact,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  received  assurances  from  those  high 
in  the  missionary  councils  of  both  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  other  denominational  mission 
Boards,  that  it  may  expect  the  heartiest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cooperation  from  them  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  undertaking.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  promote  widespread  interest  in 
missions  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  and  importance  of  this  work  than 
such  an  expedition,  organized  and  carried  out 
under  suitable  auspices,  by  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  stations  can  be  visited,  views  exchanged 
between  typical  Americans  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  their  distant  homes,  and  reports  made 
by  means  of  the  letters,  addresses,  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  etc.,  that  would  natur¬ 
ally  grow  out  of  the  proposed  journey. 

The  size  of  the  party  has  been  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  special  consideration.  In  the  remote 
regions  to  be  visited,  the  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  a  large  company  are  in  many  instances 
inadequate.  Moreover,  a  numerous  delega¬ 
tion  would  sometimes  find  themselves  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  missionaries,  although  the  greatest 
pains  will  be  taken  to  avoid  anything  of  this 
sort.  After  careful  thought  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  limit  the  party  to  25  members 
as  a  maximum,  and  15  may  be  found  a  more 
suitable  limit. 

The  season  has  also  been  carefully  studied, 
and  as  now  arranged  the  itinerary  will  reach 
the  several  lands  and  waters  at  their  most 
charming  and  favorable  time.  It  is  also  the 
leisure  season  for  busy  America,  thus  making 
the  journey  feasible  for  those  who  cannot 
spare  the  winter  months  for  purposes  of  rest 
and  recreation. 

The  expense  of  the  entire  journey  from  New 
York  back  to  New  York,  including  sleeping 
car  accommodations,  comfortable  quarters  on 
the  steamships,  the  best  hotels,  and  local  ac- 
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commodations  ashore,  incidental  journeys 
afloat  and  ashore,  etc.,  will  be  §1,350. 

As  the  party  is  strictly  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers,  and  as  we  reserve  the  right  to  close  the 
list  when  15  names  are  obtained,  we  must  ask 
those  to  whom  the  subject  strongly  appeals  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  us  at  once, 
and  if  possible  send  us  their  names,  with  a 
deposit  of  $50,  to  bind  the  engagement.  We 
shall  expect  to  depart  from  New  York  on  or 
about  the  10th  of  April.  The  entire  journey, 
as  outlined  above,  will  occupy  four  months. 
We  are  prepared,  however,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  prolonging  the  trip  further  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  return  from  Japan  via  India 
and  the  Mediterranean  or  by  a  circuit  of  Africa, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  gold  and  dia¬ 
mond  regions,  or  by  providing  for  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Alaska  after  the  returning  voyager  has 
reached  Puget  Sound.  Of  course  in  any  such 
supplementary  journeys  the  traveller  will  be 
charged  an  extra  combination  rate.  This, 
however,  will  be  as  reasonable  as  possible, 
and  will  enable  anyone  so  desiring  to  make 
the  larger  journey  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms,  and  probably  with  congenial  com¬ 
panions. 


TOUCHINfi  BED-ROCK. 

In  the  Westminster  Church  of  Yonkers,  on 
Tuesday  week,  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester 
kept  its  annual  Day  of  Prayer,  closing  the 
deeply  moving  services  with  a  quiet  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  communion.  This  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  and  tried  custom  of  the  Presbytery 
which  has  wrought  itself  into  the  life  and  fel¬ 
lowship  of  that  body  with  good  results  and 
growing  power.  The  greatness  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  is  its  simplicity,  the  entire  absence  of 
olhcialism,  with  a  direct  touch  of  the  vital 
facts  of  the  religious  life  and  a  personal  grasp 
of  the  superhuman  element  in  a  Christian’s 
faith  and  character.  Here  were  men  standing 
mid  stream  in  the  rush  of  human  life,  silently 
together  on  the  bed-rock.  It  was  suggestive 
of  building  for  ages  to  come  on  a  sure,  the 
sole  foundation.  One  day  years  ago  we  went 
down  to  the  river  bed  in  front  of  Montreal, 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  with  a  fifteen- 
mile  current  rushing  past,  and  saw  a  table 
spread  for  guests  whose  places  were  on  the 
rock  where  the  great  middle  piers  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Bridge  now  stand,  secure  and  immovable. 
At  the  close  of  that  day  of  prayer  yesterday 
we  saw  a  table  spread  in  the  hushed  enclosure 
of  God’s  house,  in  the  serene  stillness  of  a 
holy  hour,  where  our  feet  had  found  the  Rock 
of  Ages  in  the  “secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,”  and  we  ate  together  in  the  great  glad¬ 
ness  of  them  that  have  found  the  truth. 

The  worth  of  such  experiences  in  our  times 
of  urgent  quest  and  eager  grasp  of  novelty  for 
possible  values,  it  would  be  hard  to  express 
and  impossible  to  overestimate.  But  we  com¬ 
mend  the  experiment  to  our  brethren  with 
confidence,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
experience.  We  have  found  it  possible,  with¬ 
out  effort,  or  affectation,  or  seeking  for  mere 
effects  of  quick  emotion  or  strained  experience 
to  find  ourselves  in  calmness  of  mind  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  heart  “under  the  shadow  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  ”  We  did  not  seek  to  create  an  un¬ 
natural  atmospere  about  ourselves,  nor  indulge 
in  any  fantasies  of  faith,  nor  fantastic  experi¬ 
ments  for  religious  action,  nor  extravagant  in- 
terpietations  of  Scripture,  or  sacred  rites  for 
extraordinary  results.  No.  These  men  came 
from  their  studies,  from  their  work  in  the 
office  and  found  the  place  made  fit,  the  feast 
made  ready,  and  they  were  infinitely  glad ; 
they  went  forth  refreshed  and  strong  in  the 
realities  of  the  world  unseen,  for  we  have  but 
to  open  the  door  and  He  comes  in.  That  is 
heaven.  R-  A.  S.  , 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

DK.  BAKROWS  RESIGNS. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Chicago,  is  no  ordinary 
event.  It  was  presented  to  the  congregation 
last  Sabbath,  and  fell  like  thunder  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  Dr.  Barrows  has  been  with  this 
church  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  and  himself  having  enjoyed  the  longest 
pastorates  of  those  now  existing  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  This  church  is  not  misnumbered, 
like  some  others  in  the  city,  but  is  the  genuine 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  great  cen¬ 
tre,  dating  away  back  to  old  Fort  Dearborn. 
It  numbers  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
members. 

Dr.  Barrows’  prominence  in  connection  with 
the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions,  during 
the  period  of  the  World’s  Fair,  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  ;  he  was  practically  the  father  of  this 
movement,  and  out  of  it  has  developed  a 
course  of  lectures  in  India,  which  Mr.  Barrows 
proposes  to  give  in  1897.  Such  a  course  is 
necessarily  long  in  contemplation,  and  plans 
have  to  be  made  so  far  ahead.  It  is  now  at 
least  a  year  since  the  Haskell  foundation  for 
this  India  work,  $20,000,  was  promised,  and 
Dr.  Barrows  named  as  the  lecturer.  The  work 
is  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  This  institution  is  now  en¬ 
abled  to  send  to  Hindoostan  every  two  years  a 
select  man  from  Europe  to  America,  and  Dr. 
Barrows  goes  to  establish  the  lectureship.  The 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  cultivated  minds  of 
India  with  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  this  means  public  opinion  will 
be  moulded  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
only  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  operation  usually  takes  place,  name¬ 
ly,  from  the  higher  classes  downward,  rather 
than  from  the  lower  classes  upward.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  has  been  invited  to  visit  and  speak  in 
many  places,  but  some  of  these  may  have  to 
be  passed  by.  He  will,  however,  be  heard 
among  the  10,000  students  of  Calcutta,  also  in 
Madras,  and  perhaps  in  Ceylon  and  Hyberabad, 
the  latter  a  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  plan  is  to  sail  from  Europe  for  India  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Lunn’s  India  Religious 
Pilgrimage,  in  December,  a  year  hence.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  cherished  plan,  a  six 
months’  absence  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Church  would  be  necessary.  But  as  this  pro 
longed  absence  and  a  whole  year’s  prospect 
thereof  have  not  seemed  possible,  considering 
the  needs  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Barrows 
has  offered  his  resignation  and  has  suggested 
the  19th  of  next  February  as  the  day  for  the 
saying  of  farewells.  This  mission  to  India  re¬ 
minds  us  of  one  contemplated,  but  not  yet 
carried  out,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  and 
the  lectures  there  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

Dr.  Barrows  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  born  in  Medina,  Mich.,  and 
educated  at  Olivet  College  in  that  State,  and 
in  Union  and  Andover  Seminaries.  He  was 
for  some  years  a  New  England  Congregation- 
alist,  preaching  in  both  Lawrence  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  from  which  latter  city  he  came  to 
Chicago.  His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  two  sons,  a  third  son  having 
been  lost  through  fever  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  Dr.  Barrows  says: 
“An  unusual  and  most  important  responsibility 
has  thus  been  thrown  upon  me,  not  only  of 
presenting  to  the  scholarly  and  thoughtful 


people  of  India,  in  the  chief  collegiate  and 
English-speaking  centres,  the  questions  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  its  harmonies  with 
the  truths  of  other  religions,  its  rightful 
claims,  and  the  best  methods  of  setting  them 
forth,  but  also  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian  lectureship,  already  endowed,  which 
is  to  be  permanently  sustained  in  the  cities  of 
India.” 

GREEK  CHURCH  IN  CHICAGO. 

There  are  said  to  be  8,000  Greek  Catholics 
in  this  city.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  little  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas,  Bishop 
of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  head  of 
the  Greek  faith  in  America,  should,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  bring 
with  him  $000  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  of 
the  temporary  church  at  13  Center  Avenue.  It 
is  also  reported  that  he  is  provided  with  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $2,000  for  issuing  a  Russian 
paper,  which  will  be  published,  under  the 
bishop’s  supervision,  at  San  Francisco.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  great  occasion  last  Sunday  when 
the  Bishop,  having  stopped  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  Russia,  celebrated  Mass  in  the  little 
church ;  the  latter  is  merely  the  first  fioor  of 
what  was  once  a  dwelling.  The  apartment 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  during  the 
more  than  two  hours  of  the  service,  all  re¬ 
mained  standing,  according  to  Greek  custom. 
The  Bishop,  attended  by  three  visiting  priests 
and  two  pages,  was  crowned  with  a  golden 
mitre,  blazing  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
rubies,  while  a  medallion  and  jewelled  cross 
hung  from  his  neck.  The  holy  of  holies, 
which  must  never  be  entered  by  a  layman, 
was  a  part  of  the  time  screened  from  view  that 
it  might  not  be  profaned  by  even  laymen’s 
eyes.  The  Russian  Imperial  Consul  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  sacrament  and  kiss  the 
Bishop’s  band.  Bishop  Nicholas  and  his  party 
left  Chicago  for  Minneapolis,  where  they  were 
to  leave  one  priest  for  the  benefit  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  in  that  city. 

OTHER  CHICAGO  MATTERS. 

The  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  when  they 
are  comparatively  off  duty,  is  the  annual  occa¬ 
sion  for  remembering  the  waifs  and  bootblacks 
through  the  Chicago  Waifs’  Mission  and  Train¬ 
ing  School.  Superintendent  T.  E.  Daniels 
asked  the  blessing  as  the  first  installment  took 
their  places,  and  when  all  was  over  it  was 
found  that  about  1,000  had  been  fed.  I.adies 
from  different  churches  served  at  the  tables. 

Olivet  Church  holds  its  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  evening,  and  then  follows  with  a 
grand  sociable,  anticipated  with  delight  by 
many  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  doing 
its  grand  work. 

The  Scotch  Westminster  Church,  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  Scotch  and  Westminster 
Churches,  has  just  celebrated  its  first  anni¬ 
versary.  Pastor  Jenkinson  has  done  grandly 
in  this  field. 

The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  West  Side 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  spread¬ 
ing  the  tables  for  two  hundred  young  men 
away  from  home  to  day. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Milligan,  returned  mission¬ 
ary  from  Africa,  is  for  the  present  occupying 
the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth  Church. 

Instead  of  the  usual  preaching  service. 
Third,  Scotch-Westminster,  Jefferson  Park, 
and  United  Presbyterian  churches  have  just 
held  a  delightful  praise  and  prayer-meeting  in 
the  vestry  of  the  first-named  congregation  this 
morning,  from  nine  to  ten.  It  is  thought  that 
as  many  attended  as  would  have  done  so  for 
a  more  formal  service,  and  that  the  effect  is 
as  good,  or  better.  This  is  a  genuine  New 
England  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  deep  snow 
and  fine  sleighing  and  skating. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

CHfCAOO,  Nov.  28,  189.5. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  5,  1895 


At  last — on  the  4th  of  December — a  day  that 
shall  be  memorable  in  the  calendar  of  The 
Evangelist — we  have  come  up  into  the  high 
mountain,  where  we  hope  to  abide  forever — 
or  at  least  as  long  as  we  remain  in  this  house 
of  our  pilgrimage.  Moses  was  forty  yeais  in 
the  wilderness,  and  he  has  given  us  the  places 
where  he  encamped ;  and  it  was  not  always 
beside  the  waters  of  Elim,  or  under  the  shade 
of  palms !  We  have  been  forty-one  years  un¬ 
der  the  goodly  tent  of  The  Evangelist,  though, 
like  Moses,  we  have  had  a  somewhat  migra¬ 
tory  existence,  having  occupied  no  less  than 
seven  habitations.  When  we  first  came  to 
New  York  (November  20th,  1854)  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  quartered  in  the  second  story  of 
120  Nassau  Street,  where  the  Editor’s  “den" 
was  in  a  small  room,  and  “Old  Townsend” 
kept  the  books  beside  a  window  that  looked 
out  on  a  back  yard !  From  those  very  modest 
quarters  our  first  migration  was  to  “Clinton 
Hall,”  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman 
streets,  where  we  abode  under  the  same  roof 
with  The  Independent,  while  The  Observer 
stood  on  the  corner  over  the  way.  Here  we 
passed  many  years,  which  included  the  terri¬ 
ble  years  of  the  war.  As  the  site  was  a  very  val¬ 
uable  one,  in  the  course  of  time  the  owner,  the 
late  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  wished  to  tear  down 
the  old  building,  to  erect  one  of  more  stately 
proportions,  and  here  rose  “Temple  Court,”  on 
the  corner  of  which  may  still  be  found  “at  the 
old  stand”  the  Nassau  Bank,  which,  if  not  the 
largest  bank  of  deposit  in  the  city,  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  as  firm  and  strong  and  safe  as 
any  other. 

When  The  Evangelist,  along  with  other  ten¬ 
ants,  had  to  leave  “Clinton  Hall,”  it  crossed 
Nassau  Street  to  the  Tract  House,  and  there 
remained  in  that  very  quiet  and  soothing,  not 
to  say  drowsy,  atmosphere  long  enough  to 
quiet  our  nerves,  till  the  late  Mr.  Orlando 
Potter  set  out  to  erect  across  the  street,  in 
the  rear  of  The  Times,  a  building  of  imposing 
front,  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It 
was  to  stand  on  what  might  be  considered 
sacred  foundations,  the  site  of  the  old  Brick 
Church,  where  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  used  to 
preach  half  a  century  ago.  Into  this  new 
structure  The  Evangelist,  which  was  always 
looking  out  for  the  best,  removed,  and  at¬ 
tained  an  elevation  in  more  senses  than  one 
when  it  rose  from  the  third  story  in  the  Tract 
House  to  the  seventh  story  in  the  Potter 
Building,  where  it  had  better  light  and  air. 
But  though  the  Potter  Building  carried  its 
head  so  high,  it  was  dwarfed  by  “The  World,” 
with  its  eleven  stories  besides  the  dome,  and 
thither  The  Evangelist  “soared”  to  a  height 
from  which  it  looked  down  on  the  East  River 
and  across  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  thus  took  in 
in  one  sweep  two  cities  with  the  intervening 
waters. 

This  was  the  end  of  our  removals  in  that 
vicinity.  But  a  few  years  passed,  and  there 
began  to  be  a  migration  up  town,  not  only  as 


the  proper  site  for  all  the  splendid  residences 
of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  but  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  of  business  of  a  certain  kind.  Wall 
Street,  of  course,  could  not  be  moved  up  town, 
any  more  than  the  Battery ;  but  Publishing 
Houses  began  to  gather  in  force  along  Fifth 
Avenue  and  around  Union  Square.  Thither 
The  Evangelist  took  another  flight, and  perched 
on  the  sixth  story  of  the  Decker  Building, 
whose  windows  look  down  upon  Union  Square, 
a  position  with  which  we  should  have  been 
more  than  content  but  that  the  erection  of  a 
great  Presbyterian  Building  offered  “associa¬ 
tions”  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  thither  we  now  make  our  seventh  and— 
we  sincerely  hope— our  last  removal. 

The  site  is  certainly  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Little  as  we  thought  that  we  should  ever  be 
residents  of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  yet  /lere  we  are!  The  building  it¬ 
self  is  in  point  of  architecture  one  of  the  most 
stately  in  New  York,  for  which  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  chiefly 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  who  has  given  so 
much  of  the  past  year  to  the  erection  of  this 
noble  structure.  It  is  a  monument  to  his 
unselfish  generosity,  as  well  as  a  worthy  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  religious  body  whose  name  it  bears. 
Our  rooms  are  on  the  sixth  story  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street. 
From  our  desk  we  can  look  down  the  latter 
street  to  the  dear  home  where  we  were  so 
often  made  welcome  at  the  table  of  that  great 
and  good  man.  Professor  Roswell  Dwight 
Hitchcock,  of  whom  Bishop  Potter  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  carried  on  his  shoulders 
the  largest  head  in  New  York. 

Lest  we  should  be  unduly  exalted  and  lifted 
up  by  our  sudden  elevation,  we  are  kept  down 
by  having  a  tremendous  pressure  overhead — 
the  next  floor  being  occupied  by  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  and  the  next  to  that  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board.  With  such  a  weight  of  dig¬ 
nity  above  us,  our  case  would  be  hopeless  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  were  not  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety.  But  we  expect  from  the  society 
of  such  noble  Christian  men  much  more  than 
this :  that  it  will  be  a  constant  inspiration. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  are  to  have  in 
our  new  quarters  the  goodly  company  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  which  has  been  our 
neighbor  before  on  Nassau  Street  and  in  the 
Potter  Building.  We  are  truly  glad  to  have 
it  so  close  to  us  again,  and  nearer  than  ever 
before,  for  not  only  are  we  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  but  on  the  same  floor,  and  its  rooms  are 
next  to  ours!  As  we  shall  be  the  nearest  of 
neighbors,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  the 
best  of  friends.  We  hope  it  will  not  suffer  in  its 
rigid  conservatism  from  too  close  a  contact 
with  those  who  are  somewhat  more  liberal. 
Perhaps  this  near  touch  will  have  a  good  effect 
upon  us  in  straightening  us  up  to  stand  on  the 
line  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  Whichever  way 
it  works  we  care  but  little,  assured  as  we  are 
by  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  that  the  nearer 
good  men  come  to  each  other,  the  more  their 
differences  dissolve. 

There  may  be  some  risk  to  us  both  in  our 
proximity  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
which  is  planted  right  across  the  way,  and 


holds  up  its  battlements  high  and  strong.  If 
we  thought  there  was  real  danger  in  the  air; 
that  some  deadly  miasma  could  come  across 
the  street ;  we  should  keep  our  windows  very 
closely  shut.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
this :  we  may  get  good  rather  than  evil.  It 
may  be  well  to  have  our  stiff  backed  Presby¬ 
terianism  “limbered  up”  by  the  warmth  of 
Methodist  enthusiasm.  At  any  rate,  so  long 
as  Dr.  Buckley  sits  in  the  editorial  chair,  we 
expect  nothing  but  pure  air  and  grateful 
breezes  from  the  southern  side  of  the  narrow 
strait  that  divides  us :  and  shall  therefore  keep 
our  windows  open,  and  welcome  “the  sweet 
influences”  that  may  come  from  that  quarter : 
“Let  the  South  wind  blow  and  the  spices  flow 
out !” 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  UNIVERSITY  PL.4CE 
CHURCH. 

“Fifty  years  young'^  fittingly  describes  this 
church  60  abounding  in  youthful  vigor  and 
activity.  With  this  happy  conception,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Potts  introduced  his  histori¬ 
cal  paper  touching  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  church  of  which  his  honored  father  was 
pastor  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  an 
“up  town”  enterprise  of  that  day.  Its  charter 
members  came  from  the  then  fashionable  resi¬ 
dence  district  of  Chambers,  Warren,  and  Du¬ 
ane  Streets.  The  names  of  the  nineteen  men 
who  subscribed  §75,000  for  the  new  site  and 
building,  guaranteed  the  high  character  of 
the  church  to  be  formed.  The  congregation 
worshipped  in  the  chapel  of  the  University 
till  the  new  edifice,  one  of  architect  Upjohn’s 
best  works,  was  completed.  The  Rev.  George 
Potts,  D.D.,  previously  pastor  of  the  Duane-st. 
Church,  was  installed  “fifty  years  ago  this 
very  night.”  His  pastorate  was  a  long  record 
of  peace  and  useful  work.  The  church  was 
marked  by  unity,  liberality,  and  soundness  in 
the  faith.  Several  mission  schools  were  sus¬ 
tained,  one  of  which  developed  into  a  church. 
The  New  York  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  took  its  initiative  from  the  thought  and 
action  of  some  of  Dr.  Potts’  young  men.  The 
tribute  to  the  high  gifts  and  rare  devotion  of 
their  pastor  engrossed  by  the  Session  in  their 
book  of  records,  was  read  with  no  little  emo¬ 
tion,  recalling  his  noble  personality  to  many 
present.  It  was  probably  from  the  more  than 
eloquent  pen  of  David  N.  Lord. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg  was  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  served  from  1865  to  1870,  when  he 
retired  to  leave  the  way  open  for  h  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Mercer  street  Church.  One  of 
his  first  propositions  was  to  raise  a  fund  to 
make  the  Morrisania  Church,  of'  which  the 
son  of  Dr.  Potts  was  pastor,  a  fitting  monu¬ 
ment  to  him.  The  sum  of  §9,000  was  con¬ 
tributed  for  this  purpose  to  the  “Potts  Memo¬ 
rial  Church.” 

Dr.  Alexander  happily  introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
Booth  as  one  who  would  be  remembered,  not 
so  much  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  a  saver  of  metropolitan  churches  in 
New  York.  The  difficult  task  of  fusing  the 
two  congregations  at  their  union  in  1870  was 
by  him  successfully  effected.  Dr.  Booth’s 
address  was  exceedingly  felicitous.  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  ten  years’  pastorate  in  Mercer- 
street,  and  his  thirteen  years  with  the  com¬ 
bined  churches,  paying  high  tributes  to  his 
colaborers  in  both  fields.  In  a  passing  way  he 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  Mecrer-street  when  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  was  quite  different,  and  the  out¬ 
look  less  encouraging  than  he  had  anticipated 
— 104  members,  some  of  whom  had  signed  the 
call  that  brought  him  here,  going  out  to  form 
1  a  new  church.  But  he  neither  lost  heart  nor 
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hope,  nor  did  those  who  stayed  his  hands 
through  all  the  years  of  steady  growth  that 
followed.  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  the 
history  of  the  period  during  which  he  was 
pastor  of  the  University-place  Church  were 
the  following : 

The  large  ingathering  of  souls  1,095  being 
added  to  the  church  by  confession  of  faith 
— about  two-thirds  coming  from  the  chapels 
—and  346  by  letter.  The  upbuilding  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Chapel  he  characterized  as  almost  a 
romance.  The  Sixth-avenue  Mission  had  also 
large  and  fruitful  growth.  The  faithful  devo¬ 
tion  of  his  noble  helpers  in  every  branch  of 
Christian  work  was  fittingly  spoken  of.  This 
church  was  the  original  of  the  great  work  for 
missions  by  the  organized  effort  of  women 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  lead  of 
Mrs.  James  Lorimer  Graham.  Here  also  was 
initiated  the  movement  for  paying  off  the 
debts  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city, 
which  resulted  in  raising  §700,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  And  meantime  no  church  did  more  for 
city  evangelism  in  connection  with  such  enter- 
prizes  as  that  of  Jerry  McAuley  and  the  Bow¬ 
ery  Mission. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Booth  turned  to  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  said  that  he  wished  publicly  and 
gratefully  to  recognize  God’s  gracious  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  ministry  of  his  successor  in  the 
pastorate.  It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of 
his  heart  and  his  constant  prayer  to  God  that 
this  might  be  so,  when  through  loss  of  health 
he  laid  down  this  work  and  went  abroad. 

The  afternoon  meeting  of  Tuesday  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  review  of  the  fifty  years  work  by 
the  women  of  the  church.  The  Ladies’  Char¬ 
itable  Society,  formed  at  the  outset,  had 
never  ceased  its  beneficent  activities,  and  had 
developed  into  the  later  missionary  organiza¬ 
tions,  having  the  country  and  the  world  as 
their  fields  of  work.  The  Kev.  A.  11.  Brown  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown  of  the  Foreign  Board,  made  very  inter¬ 
esting  addresses. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting  all  pres¬ 
ent  were  invited  to  remain  and  inspect  the 
new  addition  to  the  Church  House,  where  re¬ 
freshments  awaited  them.  The  Hall,  as  the 
lofty  new  room  for  prayer-meeting  and  social 
uses  is  called,  is  admirable  in  design  and 
finish,  a  worthy  monument  to  mark  the  bicen¬ 
tenary  of  the  church,  looking  forward  to  an¬ 
other  half  century  of  service  and  harvest  for 
the  Master. 

The  concluding  service  of  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  several  Sunday-schools  came 
together  in  large,  though  not  total  numbers— 
at  least  in  the  case  of  Emmanuel  Chapel — 
was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  the  proper 
culmination  of  a  series  of  services  peculiarly 
well  devised  and  carried  out.  We  shall  notice 
this  last  service  at  another  time,  giving  the 
paper  on  Emmanuel  Chapel  school,  read  by 
Mr.  Otis  W.  Booth.  The  address  read  on  a 
previous  evening  from  Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss 
will  also  be  given  as  of  great  interest  to  for¬ 
mer  members  of  old  Mercer-street. 


Of  the  several  Synodical  Congresses  held  in 
behalf  of  missions  during  the  autumn  months 
now  just  closed,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  very  last  one  held,  and  which  assem¬ 
bled  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  November  19th-20th, 
was  the  best  of  all!  The  Synod  of  New  York, 
with  Dr,  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  to  lead,  set  the 
ball  in  motion  at  Saratoga  three  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  these  gatherings  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  in  number  and  in  enthusiasm.  The  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Butler,  D.D.,  of  Blairstown,  N.  J., 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Synodical 
Committee,  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
perfect  arrangements  at  Trenton.  When  space 
permits  we  hope  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
pertinent  addresses. 
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HALLOWED  MEMORIES. 

Our  home  festival  has  been  kept,  and  the 
gathered  households  have  gone  back  to  take 
up  their  separate  lives  again.  This  renewing 
of  family  ties  by  going  home,  getting  all  to¬ 
gether  under  one  roof,  sitting  at  the  same 
table,  joining  in  prayer  at  one,  perhaps  the 
dear  old  family  altar,  is  a  sacred  enjoyment 
highest  of  all  possible  to  earth,  yet  it  has  one 
abating  sorrow.  This  gathering  means  also 
separating,  but  more  than  this,  it  makes  dis¬ 
tinct  and  vivid  the  wastes  of  time,  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  change,  the  inroads  of  death.  No  seat 
is  so  very  empty  as  that  which  father  or 
brother  will  take  no  more.  There  is  no  man 
so  very  much  changed  as  he  whose  vigor  was 
your  measure  of  manlibess  and  of  your  own 
strength,  and  who  suddenly  confronts  you 
with  some  abatement  of  his  power,  some 
stoop  in  his  carriage,  some  halt  in  his  step, 
some  new,  strange  line  in  the  face,  delicate  as 
a  vernier  scale  on  which  you  take  readings  of 
the  vital  barometer.  When  a  boy  has  left 
home  with  his  falsetto  voice  and  comes  back 
to  greet  mother  in  barytone,  her  tears  of  joy 
have  a  dash  of  surprise,  and  her  pride  of 
motherhood  experiences  the  shock  of  a  loss. 
She  has  lost  one  child  even  in  finding  him 
again.  So  when  to  the  man  you  loved  there 
comes  a  break  in  the  ringing  voice,  for  an  in¬ 
stant  all  gayety  goes  out  of  your  heart  as  if 
a  chord  of  your  own  soul  had  suddenly 
snapped.  Did  you  not  notice  a  strange  look 
come  into  the  face  of  one  whom  you  gladly 
greeted  and  of  whose  love  you  were  sure?  Ah. 
he  was  conscious  of  a  change  that  had  come 
to  you  of  which  you  had  no  knowledge. 
These  slight  changes  in  those  we  love  are 
loopholes  on  the  stairway  of  life’s  leaning 
tower  and  they  flash  open  at  intervals  with 
startling  discoveries  of  the  depth  below !  A 
good  number  of  reasonable  people  refuse  to 
undergo  this  experience  of  change.  There 
was  a  sweet-souled  woman  in  Ohio  who  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  Eastern  home  which 
she  had  literally  torn  out  of  her  heart,  after 
she  became  conscious  of  the  wear  of  years  on 
her  own  frame,  and  feared  to  see  the  same  in 
those  she  loved  as  a  part  of  her  life.  “Let 
one  remember  them  as  they  were,  not  as  time 
and  age  have  changed  them !”  was  her  steady 
response  to  every  suggestion  of  a  return  to 
the  old  homestead.  For  this  and  kindred  rea¬ 
sons  there  is  often  reluctance  to  revisit  one’s 
old  home.  Oh,  it  is  not  that  a  man  is  a  prodi¬ 
gal  or  has  lost  his  love  for  it,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  loves  it  so  well  that  he  dreads  to 
find  it  changed,  as  if  it  would  shatter  his 
idol.  If  you  add  to  this  the  causes  of  regret 
and  the  agonies  of  spirit  which  family  troubles 
and  alienations  have  wrought,  it  is  possible  to 
think  of  reunions  as  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  In  this  view,  you  might  laud  the  cry 
of  the  cynic:  “Let  the  dead  past  alone;  live; 
do  not  try  to  remember!”  Yet  we  do  remem¬ 
ber.  That  is  the  trouble  out  of  which  we 
may  desperately  struggle  to  escape.  Forget? 
It  is  not  possible.  Memory  is  an  ever  present 
bar  of  judgment.  There  is  no  forgetting  even 
in  death ;  it  is  then  we  begin  to  face  what  we 
have  in  life  only  remembered.  We  must  make 
peace  with  our  memories  or  there  will  be  war¬ 
fare  forever  in  our  souls.  Therefore  hear  this 
plea  for  hallowing  your  memories,  O  friends 
and  brothers,  who  are  troubled  or  tantalized 
by  what  you  have ! 

Granting  the  wisdom,  or  prudence  rather,  of 
escaping  the  shocks  of  change  in  exceptional 
cases,  we  must  yet  feel  that  timidity  in  the 
handling  of  our  deeper  sentiments  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  sort  of  cowardice.  A  true  man  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  himself.  The  control  and  direction  of 
the  emotions  is  just  as  essential  to  a  balanced 
life  as  the  command  of  the  passions.  A  brave 
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man  will  have  both  ;  he  wlil  neither  shirk  nor 
fly.  As  to  those  changes,  we  must  face  them ; 
as  to  memories,  we  must  make  them  holy. 
“But  shall  I  go  back  only  to  have  a  heart¬ 
ache?”  Go  back  as  the  only  way  to  get  over 
the  ache  1  For  a  pain  that  you  fear  is  thrice 
a  pain  that  you  feel.  To  fly  is  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed.  Shut  up  the  house  where  you  have 
had  sorrow,  and  you  dig  a  grave  in  your  spirit- 
It  will  haunt  you  forever.  Go  back,  call  in 
the  sunshine  to  the  rooms,  let  your  tears 
flow,  look  up  to  God  and  find  His  comfort  and 
you  will  be  healed.  Oh,  the  infinite  folly  of 
trying  to  hide  from  sorrows  I  So  a  child  might 
hide  from  ghosts  and  be  frightened  out  of  its 
senses.  Take  these  pains  of  your  heart  in 
hand,  treat  the  wound  tenderly  but  thor¬ 
oughly,  wash  away  the  clotted  blood,  purge 
away  the  old  bitterness  or  hardness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  lo,  all  is  over;  the  world  is  new! 

Let  us,  dear  friends,  be  wiser  than  they  who 
fear  the  changes  of  years  or  the  memories  of 
the  past.  There  is  wealth  and  joy  in  them 
all.  And  the  magic  of  oui  Lord’s  healing 
hand  will  turn  for  us  the  hardest  experiences 
into  comforting  bread  ;  the  saddest  memories 
into  highest  joy  I  Let  us  speak  with  Him  I 


For  twenty-three  years  a  work  has  been 
going  on  in  this  city  which  is  unique  not  only 
in  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  by  reason  of 
the  thorough  character  of  its  work  and  the 
lasting  nature  of  the  results  of  the  work. 
The  Water  Street  Mission  is  known  all  over 
the  world,  hut  it  is  far  too  little  known  as  a 
matter  of  personal  knowledge  by  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York.  The  annual  report  of  this 
mission,  which  is  just  out,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  meetings,  the  home  for  men,  the  food 
and  shelter  fund,  and  the  Saturday  night 
suppers,  but  its  chief  interest  is  in  a  report 
written  by  a  stranger  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  a  week.  It  is  his  opinion  that  “prob¬ 
ably  in  no  other  kind  of  church  work  are  such 
remarkable  results  obtained  as  here  in  Water 
Street.  ”  This  mission  is  the  best  possible  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  insist  that  philanthropic 
work  among  the  poor  should  be  divorced  from 
religion.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  ia 
doubly  difficult  to  do  religious  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  philanthropy ;  it  requires  discrim¬ 
ination,  judgment,  and  tact  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  order;  but  since  the  day  when  Jerry  Mo- 
Auley  first  opened  his  meeting  in  Water  Street 
a  degree  of  relief  has  always  been  offered  to 
those  who  attend,  and  the  first  step  in  re¬ 
ligious  work  has  often  been  the  gift  of  food, 
lodging,  medicine,  clothing,  even  of  money. 
The  total  expense  of  carrying  on  the  Water 
Street  Mission  last  year  was  a  trifle  over  three 
thousand  dollars.  If  a  larger  number  of  thoee 
who  desire  to  be  written  down  as  those  who 
love  their  fellow-men,  would  occasionally  visit 
Water  Street,  the  deficit  would  not  be,  as  it 
now  is,  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 


An  extremely  interesting  meeting  will  take 
place  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  next  Monday  afternoon, 
December  9th  at  4  o’clock.  It  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  a  special  committee 
of  which  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  farms  and  farmers  of  this 
State  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  of 
the  tendency  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
cities  and  the  resulting  overcrowding,  lack  of 
work,  and  poverty.  The  committee  has  col¬ 
lected  a  number  of  important  facts,  from 
which  some  valuable  inductions  may  be  made. 


Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  been  laboring  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  good  success. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

For  nearly  four  hours  on  Monday  night  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Brunswick  was  a  scene  of 
great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Beyond  the  table 
decorations  and  the  bountiful  provisions  of  the 
feast,  the  presence  of  ladies  and  the  animation 
of  the  orators  gave  life  and  pleasure  which 
made  the  occasion  at  once  enjoyable  and  in¬ 
spiring.  President  Crane  was  himself  a  host, 
and  his  associates  of  the  committee  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  way  of  kindly  attention  and 
genial  good  fellowship.  Fraternal  feeling, 
generous  sentiments,  and  earnest  purpose 
mled  the  hour;  wit  and  wisdom  were  freely 
dispensed,  and  oratory  rather  exceptional  for 
variety,  force,  and  spontaneousness,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  expectation  and  left  on  the 
whole  a  wholesome  impression  of  health  and 
vigor  in  the  circle  from  which  the  company 
had  been  culled. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Senator  Warner 
Hiller,  whom  every  one  was  glad  to  see  and 
to  hear,  whose  special  happiness  was  delib¬ 
erately  hinted  by  Dr.  McKaye,  a  lively  Scotch¬ 
man,  lately  called  to  the  North  Reformed 
Church  of  Newark,  who  said  that  while  the 
other  speakers  were  “cast  adrift  on  the  sea  of 
oratory  to  sink  or  swim,  the  Senator  had  his 
plank,”  referring  to  his  addition  to  the  late 
Republican  platform,  which  evoked  great 
laughter  and  applause.  Dr.  Busbnell,  the 
young  and  cultured  successor  of  Samuel  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  Phillips  Church,  pleasantly  dis¬ 
coursed  of  “Peculiar  People, “  and  Dr.  Evans 
just  installed  at  the  West  Church,  defined 
with  eloquence  and  sharp  suggestiveness  his 
idea  of  “Modern  Christianity.” 

The  Moderator  of  General  Assembly  opened 
the  speaking  by  some  happily  put  allusions  to 
the  experiences  and  uses  of  ex-Moderators  and 
ex-Presidents  with  an  effective  reference  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Missionary  Conference  in 
Carnegie  Hall  and  a  suggestion  which  met 
generous  response  that  the  best  use  to  which 
our  ex- President  and  active  elder,  Benjamin 
Harrison  could  be  put,  was  to  send  him  back 
to  the  White  House  I  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
controversial  in  the  conclusion,  which  re¬ 
minded  the  writer  of  a  story.  Dr.  Booth  was 
speaking  of  “  bodies  and  a  body”  illustrated  by 
the  experiences  of  himself  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Stearns 
in  arranging  the  relations  of  the  former  New 
School  and  the  American  Board  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Reunion,  saying  that  they 
made  an  extra  trip  to  Boston  to  get  the  singu¬ 
lar  substituted  for  the  plural  in  the  style  of 
designating  the  Presbyterian  Church,  “be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  churches,  we  are  a  Church 
with  authority  to  control.”  The  inference  be 
left  others  to  draw  “with  all  its  fullness  and 
all  its  consequences.  ”  And  this  is  is  our  story. 

A  child  was  watching  the  flight  of  wild  birds 
and  asked  r  “  Why  do  you  call  all  those  geeses 
flying  up  there  a  flock?”  “Because  they  fol¬ 
low  a  leader,”  whose  high,  sharp  call  like  a 
Moderator’s  gavel  just  then  came  dropping 
down  from  above.  It  was  near  night,  and  a 
section  of  the  flock,  tired  of  the  boreal  flight, 
broke  off  and  swooped  down  to  rest  a  while. 
Watching  them  in  silence  for  a  time,  the  little 
philosopher  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
unity  and  independence,  and  then  broke  out; 
“That’s  a  ’spectable  flock  now  on  our  pond!” 
It  is  a  question  we  leave  for  others  to  answer 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  flock,  the  one  in  the 
far  heights  of  search  for  the  “inerrant,”  the 
exclusive  “autographs,”  and  the  one  that  re¬ 
poses  for  a  time  on  the  results  of  attained  wis¬ 
dom,  ready  for  another  march  in  due  season 
toward  the  goal ;  whether  it  breaks  unity  to 
pause  a  little  short  of  the  “unattainable,”  or 
to  “  boycott”  the  body  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  independence  of  its  functions, declines. 


in  the  language  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  to  fol¬ 
low  “nnpresbyterial  precedent,”  or  by  bis  com¬ 
mand — who  is  better  authority? — “disregards 
the  Older  of  the  General  Assembly !” 

A  full  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Union 
Seminary  Alumni  Club  was  held  at  the  St. 
Denis  Hotel  Monday  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  presiding.  The  topic 
for  discussion  was  “Catholic  Unity.”  The 
Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D. ,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  A.  Briggs  were  the  speakers, 
who  presented  the  subject  in  a  fresh  and  tell¬ 
ing  way  which  was  highly  appreciated.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  send  a  response 
to  the  message  of  Fraternal  Greeting  from  the 
Reunion  of  the  Alumni  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
published  in  last  week’s  Evangelist. 

MISSIONARY  MEETING  IN  CARNEGIE  HALL 
AND  WHEREIN  IT  FAILED. 

By  William  Rankin,  IiL.D. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  that  lost  opportunity 
for  discharging  the  debt  of  the  Foreign  Board. 

It  was  at  the  great  demonstration  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  the  closing  one  of  that  series  of 
daily  meetings  held  last  month  in  the  interest 
of  Foreign  Missions.  As  The  Outlook  informs 
us,  “New  York  never  before  witnessed  such 
an  assemblage  for  a  missionary  purpose.” 
Representatives  of  the  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom  that  great  hall, 
and  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  eloquent 
addresses  of  the  distinguished  speakers.  But 
the  financial  burden  resting  upon  the  Board 
failed  to  receive  consideration.  There  was  no 
rising  tide  of  enthusiasm  terminating  in  prac 
tical  results.  No  one  felt  moved  to  rise  in  his 
place  and  propose  an  immediate  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  cause  that  had  summoned 
and  brought  together  that  immense  audience. 

In  contrast  with  this  lam  reminded  of  what 
occurred  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1873  at 
Baltimore.  The  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Foreign  Board  presented  their  report  one  after¬ 
noon,  which  elicited  an  earnest  discussion  on 
the  condition  of  the  treasury.  The  deficiency 
was  $128,000.  Methods  of  relief  were  proposed 
and  debated,  and  an  outflow  of  sympathy  per¬ 
vaded  the  Assembly.  Pending  the  discussion 
a  recess  was  taken,  and  on  reassembling  in 
the  evening  the  unexpected  happened— it  was 
resolved  to  receive  in  open  session  offerings 
and  pledges  for  the  removal  of  the  debt,  and 
when  the  sum  of  $73,497  was  announced  as  the 
result,  “thanks  were  given  to  God  through 
the  Moderator  for  this  evening’s  outpouring  of 
gifts  and  pledges.”  The  remainder  of  the  debt 
was  apportioned  among  the  several  Presby¬ 
teries  and  a  letter  of  urgency  prepared  by  the 
Moderator  sent  them.  The  next  annual  report 
of  the  Board  showed  all  indebtedness  cancelled 
and  current  expenses  met  within  $643.  And 
the  Assembly’s  Narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  following  year  thus  summarizes  its 
review:  “This  sweeping  survey  reveals  a  year 
of  abundant  benediction— a  Church  edified 
and  advanced,  the  Lord  having  added  to  the 
Church  daily  the  saved— tens  of  thousands  re¬ 
deemed.” 

The  like  unexpected  happened  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  1877,  held 
in  Providence.  A  deficiency  of  $48,000  was 
reported.  While  discussing  measures  for  relief, 
a  member.  Governor  Paige  of  Rutland,  moved 
that  this  debt  be  then  and  there  paid,  accom¬ 
panying  his  motion  with  a  pledge  of  five  thou 
sand  dollars.  He  invited  the  Vice-President, 
William  E  Dodge,  to  be  his  second,  who  with 
characteristic  promptness  responded,  pledging 
the  same  amount,  and  within  two  hours  every 
dollar  of  the  debt  was  provided  for. 

Governor  Paige  returned  to  his  home  and 
to  his  church  under  the  inspiration  of  this 


spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  labored  with  his  pastor 
for  a  revival  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  and 
when  the  Green  Mountains  were  clothed  with 
their  next  spring  verdure,  one  hundred  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Rutland  Congre¬ 
gational  Church. 

But  unhappily,  the  unexpected  subscription 
paper  did  not  circulate  at  the  meeting  in  New 
York,  which  city  “never  before  witnessed  such 
an  assemblage  for  a  missionary  purpose.”  ' 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2. 

The  services  incident  to  the  installation  of 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Harrison  Evans  as  pastor  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in  42nd  Street, 
were  of  a  most  interesting  character  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  that  very  auspicious  oc¬ 
casion.  All  parts  of  service  were  rounded  out 
to  the  full.  The  music  and  the  devotional  and 
Scriptural  selections  were  very  appropriate, 
♦^he  prayers  devout,  and  the  sermon  and 
charges  altogether  memorable  for  their  high 
excellence.  As  indicative  of  their  quality,  we 
give  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  President 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  in  full  on  page 
38.  It  has  the  quality  of  a  bracing,  clearing 
storm  after  a  sultry  day. 


THE  CREMOllNE  MISSION. 

Dear  Editor:  You  and  the  friends  of  The 
Evangelist  may  have  forgotten,  or  never  have 
known,  that  such  a  place  exists  in  this  city  as 
the  “McAuley  Cremorne  Mission,”  104  West 
32nd  Street,  but  there  is  such  a  place,  where 
meetings  are  held  nightly,  and,  they  are  alive 
too.  Since  April  1,  1892,  the  mission  has  been 
under  the  suprintendency  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Ballou.  The  mission  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Jerry  McAuley,  January,  1882,  and 
during  the  following  years  has  done  efficient 
work  and  doubtless  never  did  better  than  it  is 
doing  at  the  present  time,  but  its  efficiency 
has  d^emonstrated  to  the  public  so  clearly  the 
feasibility  of  sucb  work  that  there  are  now 
many  similar  missions  in  this  city,  which, 
of  course,  our  mission  being  an  independent 
work,  weakens  its  support. 

The  strong  financial  patronage  it  once  had 
from  many  individuals  and  churches  has  now 
been  transferred  to  their  own  missions,  and  as 
a  result  our  mission  is  urgently  in  need  of 
financial  aid.  Believing,  as  we  do.  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  city 
to  permit  such  a  noble  work,  so  honored  of 
God  in  rescuing  the  perishing,  to  be  hindered 
for  the  want  of  funds,  we  therefore  make  our 
needs  known  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper.  We  invite  readers  to  visit  the 
mission  any  night  and  judge  the  character  of 
the  work  for  themselves. 
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Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessona  for  189()  Inductive,  Sug- 
geative,  Explanatory,  Illustrative,  Doc¬ 
trinal,  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  F.  N. 
Peloubet,  D. D. ,  and  M  A.  Peloubet.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass:  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company. 
SI  25. 

Illustrative  Notes.  1896.  A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  With 
Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods 
of  Teaching,  Illustrative  Stories,  etc.  By 
Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert  Reming¬ 
ton  Doherty.  New  York:  Hunt  and 
Eaton.  SI.  25. 

Arnold’s  Practical  Sabbath-School  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  International  Lessons  for 
1896.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Arnold,  Editor.  Mrs. 
Abbie  C  Morrow,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tittering- 
ton,  Rev.  E.  C.  Best,  Associate  Editors. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
50  cents. 

All  these  books  have  the  same  purpose,  each 
has  its  peculiar  value,  though  all  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  value.  The  choice  between 
them  veil!  in  many  instances  be  decided  by 
denominational  proclivities,  one  at  least,  be 
ing  issued  by  a  denominational  publishing 
house.  The  first  two  have  been  long  before 
the  public.  Dr.  Peloubet  has  guided  the 
studies  of  Sunday-school  teachers  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  Dr.  Hurlbut  perhapg 
nearly  as  long ;  and  as  these  works  have  year 
by  year  been  reviewed  in  these  pages,  readers 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  characteristics 
of  each.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr. 
Peloubet  writes  for  a  more  thoughtful  class  of 
teachers,  who  are  able  to  teach  the  Bible  with 
less  illustration  of  the  anecdotal  sort,  and 
who  desire  not  wholesale  and  general  “appli¬ 
cations”  of  the  truth  they  teach,  but  seek  to 
make  their  own  applications  according  to  the 
special  needs  of  their  scholars.  There  are 
many  teachers  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  do 
this,  and  for  this  class  the  work  second  on  our 
list  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted.  Two  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  features  of  Dr.  Peloubet’s  book 
(Select  Notes)  are  the  bibliography  attached 
to  each  lesson,  and  the  critical  notes  (a  new 
feature)  attached  to  the  text.  The  illustra 
tive  notes  are  of  a  good  class,  being  often 
drawn  from  literature.  The  illustrations  in 
this  book  are  excellent,  including  a  number  of 
fine  full  page  half-tones.  It  is  especially  wor¬ 
thy  of  note  that  this  volume  shows  a  distinct 
advance  on  those  which  have  preceded  it  in 
closeness  of  thought  and  style  and  in  scholarly 
elements,  and  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
explanation  and  illustrations  of  the  clap  trap 
order,  such  as  mar  too  many  of  the  popular 
lesson  helps.  From  such  blemishes  the  second 
work  on  our  list  (Illustrative  Notes)  is  not 
free ;  still  it  has  some  good  notes  of  Eastern 
life,  clear  summaries  of  the  background  and 
environments  of  the  lesson,  good  library  refer¬ 
ences,  and  maps. 

The  third  book  on  the  list  has  the  merit  of 
cheapness,  achieved  in  the  main  through  very 
cheap  paper.  It  is  commonplace  to  a  degree, 
and  gives  small  evidence  either  of  scholarship 
or  of  reading,  except  of  the  most  “popular” 
kind.  Its  strong  point  is  the  illustra 
tive  stories  which  accompany  each  lesson. 
The  book  shows  an  excellent  spirit  and  an 
earnest  purpose,  but  it  is  “helps”  of  this  super¬ 
ficial  kind  that  lower  the  character  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  by  absolving  the  teacher 
from  thinking  or  study. 


Ways  of  Working;  or.  Helpful  Hints  for  Sun¬ 
day-School  Officers  and  Teachers.  By  A. 
F.  Schaffluer,  D.  D. ,  Formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Olivet  Sunday-School,  New 
York.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Com¬ 
pany.  SI. 

No  man  has  had  more  experience  in  the 
management  of  Sunday-schools  than  Dr. 
Schauffler,  though  some  men  may  have  done 
Sunday-school  work  a  longer  time.  Dr. 
Schauffier  not  only  knows  by  experience  every 
department  of  Sunday-school  work,  but  he 
has  made  a  special  and  very  painstaking  study 
of  every  one.  Besides  this,  he  has  had  long 
practice  in  imparting  to  others  the  result  of 
this  study.  Therefore  this  book  has  many 
features  of  peculiar  value. 

The  opening  proposition  is  an  extremely 
important  one;  discussing  the  relation  of 
the  Church  and  Sunday-school,  the  author 
makes  very  clear  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  the  church  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  school  and  for  a  certain  degree  of  super¬ 
vision,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  pastor, 
who  need  not  be  the  superintendent,  but 
should  be  the  pastor  of  the  school  as  much  as 
of  the  church.  All  subjects  connected  with 
the  Sunday  school,  even  to  primaries  and  en¬ 
tertainments,  are  studied.  There  are  some 
excellent  suggestions  to  teachers  as  to  their 
private  study  as  well  as  regarding  methods  of 
teaching.  Dr.  Schauffier  is  emphatic  as  to 
the  importance  of  grading  the  Sunday-school, 
not  merely  dividing  the  children  in  bulk  into 
primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  classes, 
which  of  necessity  prevails  in  all  schools,  but 
of  grading  the  pupils  as  minutely  and  care¬ 
fully  as  is  done  in  the  public  schools.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  importance  of  carrying 
the  same  principle  into  the  lessons.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  no  doubt,  be  is  committed  to  the 
International  system  of  uniform  lessons  for 
all.  But  he  says  nothing  in  this  connection  of 
that  or  any  other  system  of  lessons,  and  the 
door  is  open,  therefore,  for  a  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  question,  whether  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  graded  school  a  different  lesson  system 
will  not  be  required. 

The  volume  is  very  simple  in  style,  as  such 
a  work  should  be,  with  short  sentences,  small 
paragraphs,  and  the  important  words  printed 
in  bold-faced  capitals. 

DoSa  Perfecta.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  Trans¬ 
lation  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  Introduction 
by  William  Dean  Howells.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1895.  §1.50. 

This  story  is  wonderfully  well  written, 
but  with  an  almost  unnecessarily  sad  ending. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those  old  re¬ 
mote  Spanish  towns,  where  the  priest  is  the 
highest  authority,  and  superstition  has  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Here  Dofia  Perfecta  lives  with  her  daughter, 
and  here  her  nephew,  an  engineer  of  the  high¬ 
est  university  training,  comes  for  a  visit.  The 
young  people  are  betrothed,  but  the  priest  has 
a  secret  purpose  of  marrying  the  young  lady 
to  a  nephew  of  his  own.  The  keenness  of  the 
old  priest  in  working  on  the  mother’s  religious 
feelings  and  superstitions,  and  in  using  the 
young  engineer’s  education  to  his  prejudice, 
is  the  most  clever  part  ef  the  book. 

The  pictures  of  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery 
of  the  mountainous  country,  of  the  rude  peas¬ 
antry  and  fierce  highwaymen,  are  drawn  with 
a  strong  hand.  The  translation  has  been  well 
done,  and  the  story  reads  very  easily,  but  it 
seems  hardly  to  deserve  the  strong  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Howells’s  preface.  It  is  a  fascinating  book, 
but  one  that  will  make  no  lasting  impression. 


The  Appletons  are  to  issue  an  edition  de  luxe 
of  Uncle  Remus,  with  Mr.  Frost’s  illustra¬ 
tions,  reviewed  in  our  last  issue.  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  the  author,  has  signed  each 
of  the  520  copies. 


Poems  of  Home  and  Country;  Also  Sacred 
and  Miscellaneous  Verse.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D. D.  Boston:  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdett  and  Company.  1895.  $1.50. 

The  venerable  author  of  the  poem  America 
enjoyed  a  happy  prominence  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  but  recently  closed  ;  and  if 
he  could  have  seen  the  obituaries  which  have 
been  written  since  his  death,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  ever  assured  that  the  affec¬ 
tionate  reverence  with  which  his  later  days 
were  ^crowned  was  a  very  genuine  thing. 
For  nearly  seventy  years  Dr.  Smith  had  been 
writing  poetry,  which,  though  not  all  of  equal 
merit  with  his  national  ode,  included  much  of 
permanent  value.  It  will  be  long  before  The 
Morning  Light  is  Breaking  is  dropped  from 
our  hymn-books,  or  misBionaries  cease  to  sing 
Yes,  My  Native  Land,  I  Love  Thee.  The 
hymns.  How  Calm  and  Peaceful  is  the  Grave, 
When  shall  We  Meet  Again,  Meet  ne’er  to 
Sever?  and  Sister,  Thou  wast  Mild  and  Lovely, 
are  no  doubt  better  known  to  those  of  the 
older  generation  than  to  the  young  people  of 
the  present  day,  but  these  and  a  good  many 
others  will  gain  a  new  place  in  Christian 
memory  by  their  publication  here.  Dr.  Smith 
was  a  classmate  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
the  class  of  1829,  and  the  friendship  formed 
in  Harvard  “never  abated”  says  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  brief  autobiography  prefixed  to  this  vol¬ 
ume,  “nor  in  the  progress  of  seventy  years, 
lacking  one,  was  the  tender  fellowship  ever 
lessened.”  The  preface  contains  a  letter  and 
poem  written  by  Dr.  Holmes  to  Dr.  Smith 
on  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  one  from 
Whittier  and  one  from  Henry  S.  Washburn. 
Dr.  Smith  was  born  a  poet;  at  eight  years  old 
he  began  to  write,  and  some  of  his  best  verses 
were  made  before  be  left  the  Seniinary.  This 
collection  of  his  poems  contains  many  “Family 
Pictures,”  poems  addressed  to  his  wife,  sons, 
daughter,  on  birthdays  and  other  occasions ; 
many  “Social  Amenities,”  poems  addressed  to 
friends  in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  a  large 
number  of  patriotic  pieces,  a  still  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  hymns,  and  many  miscellaneous  and 
occasional  poems.  The  work  is  published 
also  in  an  edition  de  luxe,  with  the  author’s 
signature. 

In  the  Smoke  op  War.  A  Story  of  Civil 
Strife.  By  Walter  Raymond.  New  York: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1895. 

A  vivid  description  of  life  among  the  peasant 
farmers  and  village  folk  during  the  civil  war 
of  1645,  when  the  Clubmen’s  Army  was  formed 
of  those  who,  though  loyal  to  the  king  per¬ 
sonally,  had  suffered  much  from  the  king’s 
troops.  Pretty  Cicely  Dunston,  the  niiller’s 
daughter,  sees  and  endures  enough  to  drive  an 
ordinary  woman  out  of  her  wits,  but  she  is 
truly  courageous.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
mill  and  the  destruction  of  her  household 
gods,  she  preserves  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
although  she  is  not  able  to  save  her  wounded 
father  from  being  carried  off  prisoner,  she  is 
able  to  rescue  something  to  send  to  him,  and 
later  visits  him  in  prison.  A  pretender  to  her 
hand,  a  wealthy  young  farmer,  offers  to  get 
Dunston’s  release  if  she  will  marry  him.  She 
loves  some  one  else,  a  soldier  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  and  the  double  conflict  be¬ 
tween  duty  to  her  father  and  her  love,  loyalty 
to  the  king  and  her  lover’s  cause,  gives  much 
interest  to  a  simple  little  tale  that  is  very  well 
told. 


A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Maria  Weed, 
is  a  love  story,  dealing  with  the  opium  habit 
in  its  many  phases,  interweaving  a  note  of 
warning  and  bolding  up  hope  of  cure  and  sug¬ 
gesting  ways  to  overcome  the  evil.  The  story 
is  short  and  interesting ;  it  is  bound  in  a 
tasteful  little  volume,  which  is  illustrated. 
(Laird  and  Lee,  Chicago.) 
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BOOK  NOTB8. 

IfiBs  Helen  Marshall  North  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing :  she  has  made  a  Mary  lyyon  Year 
Book.  If  any  woman’s  writings  are  worth  the 
reverent  heed  of  women,  it  is  those  of  Mary 
Lyon,  to  whom  all  educated  women  owe  a 
debt.  This  little  volume  is  well  edited,  with 
a  Bible  text  and  an  admirably  chosen  poetic 
selection  on  each  page,  with  one  of  Miss 
Lyon’s  earnest,  strong,  devout  utterances. 
Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead,  the  President  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  writes  a  preface,  and  there  is  a  de> 
lightful  portrait  of  Miss  Lyon  as  a  fiontispieje. 
The  publisher’s  work  is  no  less  admirably 
done.  The  little  book  is  a  beauty.  (Congre¬ 
gational  Publishing  Society.  $1.25.) 

It  is  so  good  a  thing  that  every  one  should 
form  a  habit  of  daily  looking  upward  for  a 
few  moments  at  least  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  day.  that  the  multiplication  of 
books  of  morning  readings  is  perhaps  not 
amiss.  Every  year  brings  out  a  few  more  to 
add  to  the  already  long  list.  Among  those  of 
this  year  is,  A  Daily  Staff  for  Life’s  Pathway, 
aelected  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Derose, 
and  illustrated  with  indifferent  success  by 
Izora  C.  Chandler.  The  opening  selection  is 
from  Dr.  Miller.  There  are  several  selections, 
besides  a  text  of  Scripture,  for  each  day  in 
the  year. 

Anne  of  Argyle,  or  Cavalier  and  Covenant, 
by  George  Eyre  Todd,  is  a  pleasant  love  story. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1950, 
and  the  motif  is  the  love  between  a  cavalier 
and  a  Covenanter’s  daughter.  After  many 
vicissitudes  the  cavalier  steals  his  beloved 
from  the  cathedral  just  as  the  king  is  about 
to  marry  her,  and  gets  away  safely  in  spite  of 
king,  father,  and  armed  guards.  After  this 
astonishing  feat,  more  wonderful  than  any¬ 
thing  ever  attempted  by  Baron  Munchausen, 
the  story  ends  with  a  happy  marriage  of  the 
young  people,  who  take  refuge  in  Holland. 
The  historical  part  of  the  story  consists  prin 
cipally  of  conversations  between  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  and  is  with  interest.  The 
book  is  well  made,  and  the  press  work  is  good. 
(Stokes.  $1.) 

Forty  years  ago  everybody  was  reading  the 
Baroness  Tautphoeus.  At  Odds,  which  some  peo¬ 
ple  considered  her  best  book,  though  we  confess 
a  preference  for  Quits,  has  been  republished 
in  a  delightful  little  set  of  two  volumes  in  a 
box,  well  made,  well  printed,  with  a  good 
cover  and  most  attractive  page.  The  author 
was  an  English  woman,  but  she  lived  long  in 
Germany,  and  her  stories  are  German  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  setting.  (Putnam.) 

Two  new  books  come  from  the  pen  of  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  books  which, 
like  all  that  have  preceded  them,  are  perfectly 
safe  and  yet  inspiring  reading  for  boys:  A 
Knight  of  the  White  Cross,  A  Tale  of  the  Siege 
of  Rhodes,  is  a  story  of  the  Knight’s  Hospital¬ 
lers  ;  The  Tiger  of  Mysore,  A  Story  of  the  War 
with  Tippoo  Sahib,  is,  of  course,  a  tale  of  In¬ 
dia.  Mr.  Henty’s  books  are  all  built  on  the 
same  plan,  and  bis  characters,  of  whatever 
name,  age,  or  nationality,  are  all  of  the  same 
paste,  as  the  French  would  say  ;  but  the  stories 
are  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  the  boys  who 
read  them  are  pretty  sure  to  attain  to  a  pretty 
vivid  realization  of  historic  times  and  situa¬ 
tions.  (Scrbiners.  $1  50  each. ) 

A  Pot  of  Daisies,  by  Ernest  Gilmore,  tells 
the  story  of  how  the  poor  daughter  of  a 
drunkard,  when  quite  discouraged  by  her 
trials,  bad  a  pot  of  daisies  given  her  by  a 
schoolmate,  with  kind  and  encouraging  words ; 
and  bow  the  daisies  and  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  little  daughter  touched  the  father’s 
heart.  Others  also  were  beneQtted  by  her  ex¬ 
ample  and  the  tender  memories  evoked  by 


the  sight  of  the  daisies  in  the  window.  This 
short  story  does  not  close  without  giving  an 
account  of  Bessie’s  happy  life  after  the  reform 
of  her  father.  It  is  a  pretty  temperance  story, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  Christmas 
story  as  well.  (National  Temperance  Society. 
60  cents. ) 

Margery’s  Quest,  by  Adela  Frances,  is  the 
story  of  two  young  orphan  children.  Margery 
supports  her  brother  Jack  by  selling  matches 
and  flowers.  Her  quest  is  to  And  the  heavenly 
country  to  which  her  dead  mother  is  gone, 
and  in  her  search  she  leads  others  to  a  better 
life.  Somewhat  conventional,  but  good  in 
tone.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Atlantic  has  always  stood  alone.  From 
its  founding  it  has  been  potent  in  forming 
American  literature,  and  of  value  in  giving  to 
the  public  its  best  expression.  For  many  years 
it  has  stood  alone  in  its  intellectual  ap¬ 
peal.  and  as  the  rage  for  illustrations  in 
creases,  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  becomes 
niure  and  more  marked.  So,  too,  its  avoid¬ 
ance  of  that  which  Mr.  Boyesen  so  severely 
critcized  in  what  proved  to  he  almost  his 
last  utterance — the  jc-ular.  Not  that  humor 
is  a  had  thing  ;  not  that  we  would  speak  lightly 
of  the  deliciously  rollicking,  nonsensical,  yet 
always  pure  and  clean  jukes,  such  as  Mr. 
Frost  and  Mr.  Harris  and  half  a  dozen  others 
give  us  in  the  pages  of  our  other  first  rate 
monthlies.  But  if  abandon  is  good  in  its 
time,  and  laughter  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
season,  so  are  dignity  and  serenity  and 
thoughtfulness  good,  and  with  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  magazines  the  literary  art  of  which  at 
times  surpasses  that  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
lofty  seriousness  of  the  Atlantic  gives  to  it  a 
classic  quality  not  reached  by  anything  else 
in  this  country.  It  is  seldom,  for  example, 
that  any  magazine  has  given  the  public  a 
aerial  of  such  high  excellence  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker’s  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  now  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Atlantic.  This  novel,  if  we  mis 
take  not,  has  elements  of  permanence  in 
a  time  when  the  very  best  of  our  fiction, 
exquisite  in  finish  as  some  of  it  is.  is  mark¬ 
edly  ephemeral.  The  present  number  con¬ 
tains  several  admirable  articles.  Mr.  John 
Fiske’s  on  The  Starving  Time  in  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Robert  Wilson’s  on  The  End  of  the 
Terror,  Harriet  Waters  Preston’s  Some  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Eastern  Europe,  are  only  a  few  of 
them. 

The  Yale  Review  tor  November  discusses  edi¬ 
torially  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speculation  in  South  African  gold  mines 
with  the  dearth  of  foreign  purchaseis  of 
American  securities,  and  consequent  high  rate 
of  exchange  on  London ;  also  some  general 
questions  in  hanking  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  reform  of  our  National  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem.  Prof.  Herbert  B  Adams  writes  on  Free¬ 
man,  the  Scholar  and  Professor,  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  letters  of  Freeman’s.  Prof.  T.  S. 
Woolsey  discusses  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and 
shows  that  its  neutralization  under  guaranty 
of  the  chief  commercial  powers  is  the  status 
most  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  and 
history  of  our  own  policy.  Other  articles  are 
by  Prof.  Bernard  Moses  on  the  early  political 
organization  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Edward  Porritt 
on  the  economic  reforms  of  the  late  English 
Liberal  administration ;  Dr.  K.  V.  Reynolds 
of  Yale  on  the  Swiss  experiments  with  direct 
legislation  by  the  people,  and  Prof.  H.  Morse 
Stephens  on  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  November  Homiletic  Remeic  there  is  an 
important  article  on  The  Scientific  Basis  of 
Ethics  by  Dr.  Frederick  IT.  Wines,  whose  pro¬ 
found  studies  in  criminology  lend  peculiar 
authority  to  his  utterances  on  this  point 
There  are  other  excellent  articles,  especially 
one  by  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  St.  George’s  Sunday-school,  New 
York,  and  prominent  in  all  good  works,  on 
the  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
church,  and  one  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
who  illustrates  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
the  characteristics  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew 
(loetry. 

Those  who  want  an  extra  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
mon,  or  who  were  debarred  from  hearing  one 
in  church,  should  turn  to  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Preacher’s  Magazine,  where  they 
will  find  one  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field.  Dr. 
Ecob  writes  in  the  same  number  on  National 
Uprightness — a  good  topic  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  meditation. 


He  or  she  is  pretty  well  advanced  in  years 
who  does  not  hold,  as  one  of  childhood’s 
memories,  27ie  Child’s  Paper  and  the  Messenger 
as  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
In  those  days  (the  Messenger  is  fifty-three 
years  old,  and  the  Child’s  Paper  forty  four) 
the  Tract  Society  was  notable  among  publish¬ 
ing  houses  for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations. 
Other  houses  have  since  then  reached  its  stand¬ 
ard  and  passed  beyond,  hut  still  the  illustrations 
of  this  Society’s  publications  are  of  the  right 
kind,  and  the  reading  matter  admirably 
adapted  to  the  classes  which  this  Society  de¬ 
sires  to  reach.  A  quarter  century  ago  it 
added  to  its  publications  Morning  LigM,  tor 
young  people,  and  Apples  of  Gold,  a  charm¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  paper  for  the  very  little 
ones. 

A  very  important  work  of  art  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  published  by  the  Appletons,  will  be  the 
Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  Smith,  with  an  introduction  by  her  father. 
Dean  Bradley.  The  book,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  several  years,  will  contain 
nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  by  W.  Hath- 
erell,  R.  A.,  and  H.  M.  Paget,  with  the  head 
and  tail  pieces  representing  interesting  spots 
in  the  old  abbey,  and  the  initial  letters  and 
emblematic  cover  specially  designed  by  promi¬ 
nent  artists. 

Messrs.  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  publish 
immediately,  in  cooperation  with  the  London 
publishers,  the  twenty  first  edition  of  Haydn’s 
“Dictionary  of  Dates.”  containing  the  history 
of  the  world  to  the  autumn  of  1895.  The  work 
has  been  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged, 
with  new  and  important  material. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Harper’s  Round  Table, 

1895. - A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx:  John  Kendrick 

Bangs. - Aftermath;  James  I,une  Allen. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Letters  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold.  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  George 

W.  E.  Rus-ell. - Our  Mutual  Friend;  Charles 

Dickens. - The  Years  that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten; 

Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities; 
Various  Authors. — Domesticated  Animals;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Southgate  Shaler. - In  Scripture  I.,ands; 

Edward  L.  Wilson. - Amos  Judd;  ,1.  A.  Mitchell. 

- .Joseph  the  Dreamer;  Robert  Bird. - Window 

and  Parlor  Gardening;  N.  J0nn.son  Rose. - l.Abor 

in  its  Relations  to  I.rftw;  F.  J.  Stimson. 

- Imported  by:  Old  Chester;  H.  Hovell 

Crickmore. - The  Book  of  Old  Edinburgh;  .John 

Charles  Dunlop  and  Alison  Hay  Dunlop. - Intro¬ 

duction  to  the  Sinoptic  Gospels:  Paton  J.  Gloag. 

- The  Brotherhood  of  Mankind;  John  Howard 

Cra  'ford. - Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  Ali  Baba  and 

the  Forty  Thieves.  Illustratetl  by  William  Strang 

and  .J.  B.  Clark. - The  Critical  Review.  Vol.  V. 

- The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians:  .James  S. 

Candlish - P'anny  Burney  and  Her  Friends;  Ij.  B. 

Seeley. - Horace  Walpole  and  His  World;  L.  B. 

Seeley. 

I)  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  the  In¬ 
dian;  George  Bird  Grinnell. - The  Stoiy  of  the 

Earth;  H.  G.  Seeley. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Echo  Club;  Bayartl 
Taylor. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Lyrics  of  Love 
and  Nature;  Mary  Berri  Chapman. - The  Chil¬ 

dren’s  Book  of  D^s  and  Cats;  Frederick  J.  Boston 
and  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker. 

T  Nelson  and  Sous:  A  Lost  Army;  Fred  Whi- 

shaw. - Leaves  from  a  .Middy’s  Ixig:  Arthur  Lee 

Knight. - Little  Frida:  By  the  Author  of  Little 

Hazel. - How  Jack  .Mackenzie  Won  his  Epaulettes; 

Gordon  Stables. - Under  the  I.ione  Star;  Herbert 

Havens. - Margery’s  Quest;  Adela  Frances  Mount. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company:  Girls  New  and  Old: 
L.  T.  Meade. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Great  Charter  of  Christ: 
W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  The  Christ  Dream;  Louis  Al¬ 
bert  Banks. 

Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Home  Classes  of  the  Sunday-school;  M.  C.  Hazanl. 

National  Temperance  Society:  A  Pot  of  Daisies; 
Ernest  Gilmore. 

Sherman  and  Company,  Philadelphia:  A  Presby¬ 
terian  Prayer  Bonk;  B.  B.  Comegjs. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Merrill’s  Verti¬ 
cal  Penmanship.  Nnmiters  1,2 - .Macaulay's  His¬ 
tory.  Chapter  1.  With  Explanatory  Notes. - Das 

Deutsche  Ordensland  Preussen;  H.  von  Treitschke. 

Ginn  and  Comnany:  Molifere's  Les  Precienses  Ri¬ 
dicules;  Marshall  W.  Davi.s. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  October:  The  Pulpit;  Critical  Review. 

For  November:  Littell. 

For  December:  .Scribner’s;  Forum;  Atlantic;  Cen¬ 
tury;  Review  of  Reviews;  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  Home  Mi.ssionary;  Sailor’s  Magazine;  La¬ 
dies’  Home  Journal. 
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THE  MORAL  ELEMENT  OF  SAYING  FAITH. 

By  Bey.  Geo.  Shipman  Fayson. 

Saving  faith  has  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  element.  It  consists  quite  as  much  in 
feeling  as  in  reason.  Its  vital  and  essential 
part  is  a  personal  relation  to  Christ,  a  relation 
of  confidence  and  affection.  Or.  perhaps  we 
might  better  say,  this  is  the  part  of  saving 
faith  which  comes  last,  and  completes  it.  A 
moral  faith  in  Christ  must  rest  upon  an  in 
tellectual  belief  in  the  facts  of  His  life  and  in 
the  claims  to  deity  which  He  put  forth,  and 
in  this  sense  the  intellectual  belief  may  also 
be  regarded  as  vital  and  essential.  But  this 
moral  element  of  saving  faith  comes  last  and 
completes  it. 

An  unbeliever  may  reason  about  Christianity 
until  he  is  intellectually  convinced  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  he 
may  satisfy  his  understanding  concerning 
every  question  which  an  acute  and  discrim¬ 
inating  mind  may  suggest ;  but  if  he  goes  no 
farther  than  this  he  will  never  be  saved.  The 
faith  in  Christ  which  saves  from  sin  includes 
all  this,  and  in  addition,  requires  confidence  in 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  affection  for  Him  as  a 
Redeemer,  and  obedience  to  Him  as  a  Master. 
Without  this  moral  element  faith  is  dead,  and 
he  who  claims  it  will  be  still  in  his  sins.  An 
intellectual  acceptance  of  the  creed  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  never  saved  any  man.  And  the  most 
common  blunder  of  this  age  is  to  suppose 
that  the  logical  faculties  and  the  organs  of 
sense  perception  are  the  only  powers  of  human 
nature  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  truth. 

A  few  years  since,  a  member  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  distinguished  for  mental  ability,  took 
the  positon  of  a  confessed  agnostic,  and  con 
tended  with  much  earnestness  and  apparent 
candor  that  a  reasoned  ignorance  concerning 
God  and  immortality  and  a  future  state,  was 
the  only  ground  for  any  reasonable  being  to 
occupy;  that,  since  by  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  understanding  none  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith  could  be  demonstrated  to  be 
either  true  or  false,  neither  of  them  could 
possibly  be  affirmed  as  real.  Shortly  after 
graduating  this  young  man  lost  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  very  tenderly  attached.  They 
had  been  very  intimate,  and  throughout  their 
lives  very  closely  united  in  tastes  and  feel 
ings;  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  parent 
threw  a  deep  shadow  across  the  path  of  the 
son.  He  began  to  reflect,  as  he  never  had  be¬ 
fore.  upon  the  nature  of  human  affection,  and 
upon  the  meaning  of  those  ties  which  bind 
together  human  hearts.  He  realized,  as  he 
could  not  reliaze  before  this  experience,  that 
human  nature  is  not  all  comprised  in  the  logi¬ 
cal  faculties  or  in  the  organs  of  sense  percep¬ 
tion,  but  that,  besides,  there  is  a  vast  realm 
of  affection,  emotion,  desire,  and  will,  which 
in  any  just  estimate  of  human  nature  as  a 
whole,  must  also  be  taken  into  account;  and 
that  when  this  is  done,  life  and  death  and  the 
vast  forever  assume  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  when  viewed  in  the  cold,  grey  light 
of  the  understanding.  He  found,  in  fact,  that 
his  father,  though  dead,  was  still  influencing 
his  life  and  thoughts  and  purposes;  that  to 
conceive  of  him  as  non-existent  was  an  utter 
impossibility,  alike  for  his  reason  and  for  his 
affection ;  and  that  if  he  were  to  find  rest  for 
bis  mind,  he  must  accept  the  very  dogmas 
which  on  the  ground  of  reason  he  had  denied, 
and  must  believe  and  affirm  the  existence  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  reality  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 
This  he  did  as  openly  and  confidently  as  he 
had  formerly  denied  them  all.  Not  because 
he  had  discovered  any  new  arguments  of  a 
logical  nature  for  these  truths,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  in  the  realms  of  sense-perception  be  had 


encountered  any  new  revelations  of  the  unseen 
world,  but  solely  because  through  bis  moral 
and  spiritual  and  religious  nature  (a  not  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  human  nature  as  a  whole), 
he  had  been  constrained  to  believe  what  for¬ 
merly  he  had  denied. 

Faith,  if  it  brings  a  soul  near  to  God,  must 
have  a  mural  as  well  as  an  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  merely  opinion,  but  it  is 
opinion  vitalized  and  inspired  by  love  and 
trust  and  volition,  for  the  will  also  is  involved. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is  afforded 
by  the  life  of  George  John  Romanes,  whose 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  edited  by  Charles  Gore, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  published  this  year,  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  important  contribution  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Apologetics. 

George  Romanes  was  a  student  of  biology, 
who  in  England  attained  some  distinction  in 
the  fields  of  scientific  research.  He  was  very 
fond  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  current  literature  upon  those 
themes.  As  a  scientist  he  was  not  only  able, 
but  profoundly  sincere  and  desirous  of  nothing 
else  so  much  as  to  reach  the  reality  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  constrained,  greatly  against 
his  inclinations,  to  publish  a  “Candid  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Theism,”  in  which  he  denied  the 
existence  of  God  and  said  that  “so  far  as  sci¬ 
ence  can  penetrate,  cosmic  harmony  results 
as  a  physically  necessary  consequence  of  the 
persistence  of  force,  and  the  primary  quali¬ 
ties  of  matter;  an  intelligent  cause  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture.  ”  Just  before  bis  death,  which  occurred 
in  1894,  be  prepared  some  notes  of  an  in 
tended  work  on  Christianity,  in  which  he  de. 
fends  not  only  theism,  but  Christian  doctrines 
as  well,  and  these  notes  are  published  in  full 
by  his  literary  executor  in  “Thoughts  on  Re¬ 
ligion,”  together  with  such  extracts  from  bis 
former  work  as  serve  to  show  the  revolution 
of  bis  views  concerning  the  themes  discussed 

In  explanation  of  this  change  of  belief,  Mr. 
Romanes  saj's  (p.  10b) :  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  modifications  which  my  views 
have  undergone  are  due  so  much  to  purely 
logical  processes  of  the  intellect  as  to  the  sub 
conscious  and  therefore  more  or  less  unan 
alyzable  influnces  due  to  the  ripening  experi¬ 
ence  of  life.  The  extent  to  which  experience 
modifies  logic  is  seldom,  if  ever,  realized.” 
And,  again,  (p.  118; :  “Reason  is  not  the  only 
attribute  of  man,  nor  is  it  the  only  faculty 
which  be  habitually  employs  for  the  ascer 
tainment  of  truth.  Moral  and  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  are  of  no  less  importance  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  spheres  e>en  of  every-day  life;  faith, 
trust,  taste,  etc.,  are  as  needful  in  ascertaining 
truth  as  to  character,  beauty,  etc.,  as  is  rea¬ 
son.  Indeed  we  may  take  it  that  reason  is 
concerned  in  ascertaining  truth  only  where 
causation  is  concerned  ;  the  appropriate  organs 
for  its  ascertainment  where  anything  else  is 
concerned  belong  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
religion.  ”  Distinguishing  (p.  148)  between 
faith  and  superstition,  he  says:  “As  purely  in¬ 
tellectual,  belief  may  indicate  nothing  but 
sheer  credulity  in  absence  of  evidence;  but 
where  a  moral  basis  is  added,  the  case  is 
clearly  different,  for  even  if  it  appears  to  be 
sheer  credulity  to  an  outsider,  that  may  be 
because  be  does  not  take  into  account  the 
additional  evidence  supplied  by  moral  facts.” 
This  is  a  great  concession  from  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  teacher  of  science,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  objections  to  Christian  evi¬ 
dences  which  scientific  minds  encounter,  that 
these  evidences  are  not  valid  because  they  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  as  science  commonly 
requires.  But  Mr.  Romanes  very  truly  says 
(p.  149)  that  “even  in  human  relations  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  belief  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  theory  and  faith  in  a  personal  character. 


And  the  difference  is  in  the  latter  comprising 
a  moral  element.”  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
relations  which  we  sustain  to  our  fellow-men 
through  the  affections  and  by  means  of  com¬ 
panionships,  can  never  be  investigated  in  the 
same  way  or  by  the  same  implements  as  rocks, 
or  crystals,  or  other  portions  of  the  material 
universe,  but  must  be  investigated  by  meth¬ 
ods  and  means  adapted  to  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  portions  of  our  natures.  Precisely  so; 
the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  our  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  must  be  investigated  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  faculties  and  powers  than 
those  which  we  properly  employ  in  investi¬ 
gating  His  works. 

On  page  164,  Mr.  Romanes  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  of  great  significance.  “Of  the 
religious  consciousness  Christianity  is  unques- 
tonably  the  highest  product.  When  I  wrote 
the  preceding  treatise  (that  in  1874,  in  which 
he  denied  that  an  intelligent  cause  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature),  I  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
immense  importance  of  human  nature,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  physical  nature,  in  any  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  theism.  But  since  then  I  have 
studied  anthropology  (including  the  science  of 
comparative  religions),  psychology  and  meta¬ 
physics,  with  the  result  of  clearly  seeing  that 
human  nature  is  the  most  important  part  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  a  whole,  whereby  to  investigate  the  the¬ 
ory  of  theism.  This  I  ought  to  have  anticipated 
on  merely  a  priori  grounds,  and  no  doubt 
should  have  perceived,  had  I  not  been  too 
much  immersed  in  merely  physical  research.” 

This  is  a  very  common  blunder,  which  every 
observant  believer  in  Christianity  must  have 
seen  repeatedly  in  the  lives  of  scientific  men. 
The  absorption  of  their  attention  by  their 
chosen  line  of  research  prevents  their  perceiv¬ 
ing  what  is,  after  all,  quite  obvious,  when 
properly  considered.  And  the  testimony  of 
such  a  distinguished  man  as  George  Romanes 
is  all  the  more  interesting  and  important  be¬ 
cause  he  is  conspicuously  candid  and  truth- 
loving.  He  was  a  man  of  convictions.  He 
was  eminently  sincere.  He  said  nothing  for 
mere  effect.  He  was  honest  when  he  said  he 
could  not  believe  in  theism ;  and  he  was  hon¬ 
est  when  he  said  that  be  bad  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  believing  in  Christianity,  and 
that  he  had  overlooked  “a  most  important  part 
of  nature  as  a  whole"  when  he  published  his 
“Candid  Examination  of  Theism.”  One  or  two 
quotations  will  make  this  clear.  In  the  book 
published  in  1874  be  said:  “So  far  as  human 
science  can  penetrate,  or  human  thought  in¬ 
fer,  we  can  perceive  no  evidence  of  God”  (p. 
19).  “Looking  at  the  present  condition  of 
speculative  philosophy,  I  regard  it  as  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  advance  of  science  has  now  entitled 
us  to  assert,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  mind  in  natuie  is  as  cer¬ 
tainly  superfluous  to  account  for  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  as  the  fcientifio  doctrine 
of  the  persistence  of  force  and  indestructiliility 
of  matter  is  certainly  true”  (p.  27).  “There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  explain  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  than  there  is 
doubt  that  if  I  leave  go  of  my  pen  it  will  fall 
upon  the  table”  (p.  SO).  “It  is  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sorrow  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
accept  the  conclusions  here  worked  out,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  publish 
them  but  the  strength  of  my  conviction  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  society  to 
give  bis  fellows  the  benefit  of  his  labors  lor 
what  they  may  be  worth.  Just  as  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  truth  must  in  the  end  be  the  most 
profitable  lor  the  race,  so  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  attempt  to  attain  it,  provided  only  it  be 
unbiased  and  sincere,  ought,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  to  be  made  the  common  property  of  all 
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men,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  reeults 
of  its  promulgation  may  seem  to  tend.  And.  1 
so  far  as  the  ruination  of  individual  happiness 
is  concerned,  no  one  can  have  a  more  lively 
perception  than  myself  of  the  possible  disas¬ 
trous  tendency  of  my  work.  ...  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  with  this  virtual 
negation  uf  God,  the  universe  to  me  has  lost 
its  soul  of  loveliness,  .  .  .  and  when,  at  times, 

I  think,  as  think  I  must,  of  the  appalling  con¬ 
trast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery 
of  existence  as  now  I  find  it— at  such  times  1 
shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharp 
est  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  capable”  (pp. 
2.S,  •-*9). 

These  are  the  words  of  an  honest  man.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  a  conviction  of  his 
sincerity.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive 
a  high  regard  for  the  moral  heroism  which  led 
him  to  follow  his  convictions,  though  he  did 
so  with  torn  and  bleeding  feet  and  a  lacerated 
heart.  It  is  pathetic  to  hear  him,  near  the 
close  of  life,  saying  that  “the  simplest  act  of 
religion,  that  of  prayer,  has  not  been  per¬ 
formed  by  me  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  simply  bceause  it  has  seemed  to  me  im- 
poss.ible  to  pray,  for  it  shows  how  intense  were 
the  rational  convictions  which  led  him  so  far 
from  a  home  for  his  affections  and  a  resting 
place  for  his  spiritual  desires  But  it  tends  to 
give  the  greater  value  to  the  testimony  of  his 
later  years,  for  we  must  regard  this  as  equally 
the  outcome  of  profound  convictions  of  truth. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  novel  in 
what  Mr.  Romanes  tells  us  about  Chnslianity. 
All  believers  feel  instinctively  that  it  is  su¬ 
premely  foolish  to  try  religion  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  by  the  methods  of  science  because 
science  occupies  such  a  different  sphere,  and 
deals  'vith  such  entirely  different  subjects 
from  religion;  but  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
apologetics  it  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  conse¬ 
quence  to  have  such  a  man  as  this  acknowledge 
it  and  strongly  affirm  it.  We  all  know  that 
friendship  and  home  life  and  affection  in  all 
its  spheres,  and  above  all,  the  spiritual  affi¬ 
ances,  which  make  of  twain  one  life,  and  fuse 
two  kindred  spirits  into  one,  these  spheres  of 
human  experience  can  never  be  opened  up  by 
the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  or  the  scalpel  of 
the  anatomist,  or  the  acid  of  the  chemist,  or 
any  other  of  all  the  means  of  investigation 
known  to  physical  science.  They  lie  far  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  sense-perception,  and  the 
step  of  logic  and  the  precision  and  exactness 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  have  but  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  love  of  a  father  for 
his  son,  or  a  mother  for  her  child,  or  of  a 
wife  for  her  husband.  There  is  an  intuition 
of  love  which,  for  finding  truth  between 
human  hearts,  is  worth  fur  more  than  all  the 
reasonings  of  the  schools.  There  is  an  in 
stinctive  perception  -of  the  real  relations  of 
soul  to  soul  which  no  power  of  science  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  simulate  or  destroy. 
And  it  is  by  this  line  of  approach,  of  all  oth¬ 
ers.  that  the  human  soul  must  draw  near  to 
God.  For  “he  that  cometh  to  God  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  is  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder 
of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him.”  And  with 
out  faith — not  merely  the  faith  which  is  rea¬ 
soned  out  and  supported  by  arguments,  and 
which  we  call  opinion,  but  faith  founded  on 
the  affections,  and  springing  out  of  the  intui¬ 
tions  uf  humanity,  and  carrying  with  it  the  in¬ 
tellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will— without 
this  kind  of  faith  which  sweeps  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man.  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  The 
poor,  outcast  woman  who  in  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee  anointed  the  Saviour’s  feet  with  her 
costly  ointment,  and  kissed  them,  and  wept 
for  her  sins,  felt  a  soul  hunger  which  His  love 
supplied.  His  grace  and  mercy  met  her  in¬ 
most  needs.  And  she  confided  all  she  had  and 
was  to  Him.  And  thus  she  was  saved.  She 
did  not  use  her  understanding  or'her  reason 
so  much  as  she  did  that  organ  of  spiritual  dis¬ 
cernment  which  belongs  to  eve^  human  soul, 
and  which,  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  life,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is 
just  as  vital  here  as  reason  or  logic  is  in  the 
realms  of  sense  perception.  And  it  is  this 
moral  faith,  this  affiance  of  the  whole  soul 
with  the  great  Over-Soul,  this  leaning  of  the 
dependent  spirit  upon  the  absolute  and  eternal 
Spirit,  this  confiding  of  man  in  his  Heavenly 
Father,  which  saves  sinners  from  their  sins 
and  makes  them  heirs  of  heaven. 


THK  PiIXiRIM’S  SONG. 

I 

We're  KoioR  borne,  we’re  goitiR  home. 

Oh  Rlory,  Hallelujah ! 

To  be  wiih  .saints  and  friends  above. 

And  BioR  with  them  redeeming  iove. 

No  more  to  part  forever. 

II 

We’re  Roing  home,  we’re  going  home. 

Oh  glory,  Halleiajiih  1 

To  see  our  Saviour  face  to  face. 

The  glory  of  His  saving  grace. 

And  be  with  film  forever. 

HI 

We’re  going  home,  we’re  going  home. 

Oh  glory.  Hallelujah ! 

No  darkness  there,  no  storms  arise. 

But  bright,  eternal,  sunny  skies. 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  ever. 

IV 

We’re  going  home,  we’re  going  home. 

Oh  glory.  Hallelujah  ! 

Our  hearts  are  glad,  by  faith  we  .set* 

The  jasper  walls,  the  crystal  sea. 

And  there  our  home  forever. 

V 

We’re  going  home,  we’re  going  home, 

Ob  glory,  Ha'lelujah ! 

The  Lord,  our  God,  will  lead  us  on. 

Our  pilgrimage  will  soon  Ire  done. 

And  then  our  rest  forever. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.  F.  B.  W. 

NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  DIVINE  RESOURCES 

By  Francis  Stoddard  Haines,  Easton.  Pa. 

Recent  scientific  investigations  have  made 
us  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  globe 
long  before  the  era  of  man.  Men  have  pic¬ 
tured  to  us  the  glacial  period,  and  even  the 
pre  glacial  condition  of  such  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  as  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  geologist, 
John  Muir,  has  said  that  “the  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena  presented  goes  to  show  that 
the  pre  glacial  condition  of  the  range  was 
comparatively  simple,  one  vast  wave  of  stone 
in  which  a  thousand  mountains,  domes,  cailons, 
ridges,  lay  concealed.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period,  when  the  snow  clouds  became 
less  fertile,  and  the  melting  waste  of  sunshine 
became  greater,  the  lower  folds  of  the  ice 
sheet  in  California,  discharging  fleets  of  ice¬ 
bergs  into  the  sea,  began  to  shallow  and  re¬ 
cede  from  the  lowlands,  and  then  slow’ly  up 
the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  in  compliance  with  the 
changes  of  climate.  Plants  and  animals, 
biding  their  time,  closely  followed  the  retiring 
ice,  bestowing  quick  and  joyous  animation  on 
the  new-born  landscapes.  Pine  trees  marched 
up  the  sun- warmed  moraines  in  long,  hopeful 
files,  taking  the  ground  and  establishing  them¬ 
selves  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  them  ;  brown 
spiked  sedges  fringed  the  shores  of  the  new 
born  lakes :  young  rivers  roared  in  abandoned 
channels  of  the  glacieis;  flowers  bloomed 
around  the  feet  of  the  great  burnished  domes, 
while  with  quick  fertility  mellow  beds  of  soil, 
settling  and  warming,  offered  food  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  nature’s  children,  great  and  small, 
animals  as  well  as  plants.  The  ground  burst 
into  bloom  with  magical  rapidity,  and  the 
young  forests  into  bird  song;  life  in  every 
form  warming  and  sweetening  and  growing 
richer  as  the  years  passed  away  over  the 
mighty  Sierra  so  lately  suggestive  of  death 
and  consummate  desolation  only”  (“The 
Mountains  of  California”). 

What  a  marvellous  discovery  was  this  in 
natural,  yet  in  divine  resources!  What  won¬ 
ders  of  mountain,  cafion,  forest,  river,  fauna 
and  flora,  were  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  the  sun 
and  later  to  the  sight  of  man  I  Had  a  human 
being  looked  on  the  western  slope  of  this 
country  during  the  pre-glacial  age,  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  the  abundance  of 
divine  resources  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  vast  wave  of  stone,  of  which  the  scientist 
has  written.  Even  untold  years  after  the  pre 
glacial  period,  during  the  glacial  age,  had  man 
seen  the  tremendous  folds  of  the  ice  sheet. 


covering  to  a  depth  of  over  5,000  feet  the 
summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Golden 
State,  would  he  have  imagined  that  some  day 
priceless  wealth  in  a  multitude  of  forms  would 
be  revealed?  Powers  of  language  falter  and 
fall  helpless  to  the  ground  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  depict  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  natural  world,  since  in  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  tiillennium  after  millennium,  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  God’s  handiwork  in  nature,  have  ap. 
peard,  one  new  discovery  of  Ilis  wisdom  and 
power  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  preceding 
one.  It  has  been  the  honor  of  science  in  our 
day  to  add  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
discoveries  in  the  realm  of  nature.  The  high¬ 
est  visions  of  psalmist  and  of  prophet  in  view¬ 
ing  the  wonders  of  the  universe  have  been  re¬ 
alized. 

Prof.  Bruce,  much  to  the  praise  of  modern 
science,  has  said  that  it  has  not  been  content 
with  “explaining  the  world  as  it  now  is ;  it 
has  gone  far  back  into  the  dim  ages  of  the 
past,  and  has  represented  its  gradual  growth 
from  s  universal  mist  to  its  present  compli¬ 
cated  and  differentiated  system  of  suns  and 
stars,  of  air  and  sea  and  land  ”  During  all  the 
millions  of  years  during  which  the  universe 
has  been  steadily  growing  into  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  what  a  multitude  of  discoveries  in 
divine  resources,  in  material  and  vital  forms, 
there  have  been !  The  mind  cannot  climb 
high  enough  on  the  ladder  of  the  imagination 
to  take  in  the  entire  view. 

When  we  consider  the  whole  evolution  of 
nature  from  the  commencement  of  time  to  the 
present  day,  how  comparatively  small  seem 
some  of  the  modern  discoveries  in  natural  re¬ 
sources  that  mean  so  much  to  us  all  in  very 
practical  ways?  We  refer  to  the  discoveries  of 
oil  for  light  and  fuel,  of  coal,  of  the  power  of 
steam,  of  the  forces  and  qualities  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

We  pass  from  the  inviting  field  of  natural 
science,  fairly  blooming  with  wondrous  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  wisdom  and  power  and  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  to  write  of  discoveries  in  divine 
resources  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  grace.  If  in  the  natural  sphere  (only 
one  part  of  the  universe  of  God),  there  have 
appeared,  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years, 
such  magnificent  disclosures  of  divine  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  spirit,  in  that  part 
of  the  universe  of  God  that  reaches  from  the 
immortal  soul  of  man  up  to  the  throne  of 
Majesty  on  high? 

It  is  the  confident  expectation  of  modem 
science  yet  to  unveil  more  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  which  are  simply  divine  resources  in 
nature;  some  men  of  science  think  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  more  wonderful  discoveries 
of  physical  forties  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  Something  of  this  same  spirit  of  hope¬ 
ful  outlook  into  the  future  is  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  modern  religious  thinkers,  who  have 
crawled  out  of  the  shell  of  traditionalism  into 
at  least  a  little  corner  of  the  sunlight  of  God’s 
own  truth  as  it  comes  to  men  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  day.  Even  such  a  conservative 
writer,  as  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  has  said : 
“If  we  may  think  of  Christ  as  entering  into 
larger  revelation  as  He  returns  to  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father,  must  we  not 
think  of  larger  communications  of  truth  by 
the  blessed  Paraclete?”  And  what  are  these 
larger  communications  of  truth  but  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  divine  resources  in  the  realm  of 
spirit?  Can  we  set  any  limit  to  the  disclosures 
of  grace  yet  to  be  made  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ? 

The  spiritual  heavens  have  not  been  her¬ 
metically  sealed  ;  there  are  still  open  windows 
in  them  through  which  on  believing  hearts 
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the  abundant  blessings  of  God  may  be  poured. 
The  eye  of  faith  is  by  no  means  blind  in  our 
day  ;  it  sees  visions  of  new  wonders  of  grace 
and  of  new  developments  of  service.  To  be 
sure,  all  the  ice  of  ignorance  has  not  been 
melted  by  the  Are  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  off 
the  vast  wave  of  truth,  like  the  vast  wave  of 
stone  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Some 
mountains,  canons,  domes,  ridges  of  grace 
have  been  disclosed ;  some  rivers  and  lakes 
have  appeared ;  some  flowers  of  wondrous 
fragrance  and  beauty  have  come  to  adorn  the 
garden  of  the  Lord ;  some  forests  are  being 
filled  with  the  bird  song  of  praise ;  some 
tokens  of  divine  life  among  men  have  glad¬ 
dened  human  eyes.  But  the  new  creation  is 
not  yet  finished  ;  all  has  not  yet  become  new  ; 
there  is  much  still  lacking  in  the  spiritual 
evolution  of  the  human  race;  there  are  to 
come  new  discoveries  in  divine  resources. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  shall  be, 
but  just  as  sure  as  God  is  a  living  God,  just  as 
sure  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  the 
Church  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  pleas¬ 
ure,  just  as  sure  as  the  truth  of  Go<l  is  some¬ 
thing  too  large  for  any  one  age  or  for  all 
ages  to  exhau.st,  just  as  sure  as  the  message 
of  God  is  too  transcendent  for  any  one  set  of 
thinkers  in  any  one  period  of  church  history  to 
encompass,  just  so  surely  there  shall  yet  be 
made  known  more  of  God’s  bountifulness  in 
His  dealings  with  the  children  of  men. 

We  have  noted  some  of  the  marvellous  dis¬ 
coveries  of  divine  truth  in  the  book  of  nature, 
shall  we  not  expect  to  find  new  wonders  of 
grace  in  that  part  of  divine  truth  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  revelation  of  God,  the  Holy 
Writings  of  men? 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  and  to 
study  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  the  newer  and 
higher  criticism,  it  has  taken  on  a  fresh  and 
an  inspiring  interest.  To  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  believers  in  our  day  the  Bible  has  be¬ 
come  a  new  book.  Parts  of  it  that  once 
seemed  to  be  desert,  have  blossomed  like  the 
rose. 

The  present  investigation  of  the  Scriptures 
has  not  rubbed  off  the  bloom  from  this  choice 
fruit  of  God’s  own  ripening.  The  dew  of  the 
morning,  resting  on  this  most  beautiful  flower 
of  revelation,  has  not  even  been  shaken  off  by 
the  hand  of  reverent  criticism.  The  message 
has  for  us  now  a  new  flavor,  a  new  perfume. 

To-day  this  book  comes,  as  never  before  in 
all  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  to  those  who 
study  it  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  as 
comes  a  shower  of  rain  to  a  thirsty  land,  as 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  hungry  soul,  as  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  glory  and  of  divine  promise  after  the 
storm,  and  as  oil  to  flow  into  the  wounds  of 
the  heart  for  its  healing.  It  comes  as  does 
the  light  of  the  sun  through  some  moun¬ 
tain  pass,  to  spread  joy  and  warmth  over 
souls  long  kept  in  shadow.  It  comes  as  the 
vision  of  heaven  came  to  Stephen,  as  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Paul,  and  as 
the  sight  of  the  city  of  God  came  to  John. 
It  comes  as  the  angels  came  to  minister  unto 
our  Lord  in  tho  wilderness  of  Judea;  it  comes 
with  triinsfiguring  power  to  the  soul,  as  the 
glory  on  the  holy  mount  came  to  the  Son  of 
God. 

Is  not  the  day  near  at  hand,  when  instead 
of  the  old  formal  study  and  reading  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  task  hard  to  be  performed,  the 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  the  joy  of 
every  lover  of  fine  literature,  of  every  friend 
of  sublime  poetry,  of  every  searcher  after  the 
deep  things  of  God,  of  every  heart  that  longs 
to  come  into  fellowship  with  the  unseen  and 
eternal  God?  May  this  day  be  hastened  when 
the  shell  of  a  careless,  indifferent,  heartless 
study  of  the  message  of  God  shall  be  entirely 
oast  off,  and  when  the  stage  of  manhood  in 


the  handling  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Already  wo  have  entered  the  dawning  light 
of  that  day,  and  already  in  the  revealed  truth 
of  God  reverent  students  are  making  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  divine  resources.  Modern  Scrip¬ 
tural  research  is  doing  much  to  melt  the  icy 
folds  of  formal  traditional  commentary  from 
off  the  summits  of  the  eternal  hills  of  God, 
as  they  rise  from  these  sacred  pages.  In  days 
to  come  we  may  look  for  even  more  discov 
eries  in  the  divine  resources,  still  wrapped  up 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  believe  also  that  there  are  to  be  made 
new  discoveries  in  divine  resources  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
fountain  of  divine  grace  never  has  ceased  to 
flow,  even  though  the  soil  around  it  has  been 
at  times  very  dry.  For  all  its  springs  are  in 
the  living  God,  the  Fountain  of  Life.  It  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  God  himself.  It  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  buckets  of  human  thoughts. 
New  qualities  are  yet  to  be  made  known,  new 
powers  of  blessing  to  the  world  are  yet  to  be 
found. 

“He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son  but  de¬ 
livered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things?”  Is  any 
limit  to  be  placed  to  such  free  giving  as  that? 
Can  anyone  tell  just  how  far  divine  free  grace 
will  go  in  the  days  to  come?  In  days  past  it 
has  done  “what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh";  it  has  “con¬ 
demned  sin  in  the  flesh”;  it  has  given  to  the 
believer  “the  mind  of  the  spirit”;  it  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  “life  and  peace”;  it  has  “made 
him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death”;  it 
has  made  him  “a  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  It  has  come  to  the  trusting  soul  as 
an  active  force,  leading  to  righteousness ;  as  a 
divine  energy,  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
faithful  soul  and  has  “renewed  it  after  the 
likeness  of  Him  who  created  it.”  It  has  been 
powerful  to  develop  the  Christ- life  in  count¬ 
less  followers  of  the  Son  of  God ;  it  has  given 
to  multitudes  a  new  nature,  a  new  purpose  in 
life,  a  new  hope  of  glory.  It  has  come  like  a 
baptism  of  fire  inspiring  some  to  do  heroic 
things  for  God  and  their  fellow-men  ;  it  has 
enabled  others  to  stand  fast  in  the  evil  day  of 
persecution  and  trial ;  it  has  made  weak  faith 
to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might;  it  has  come  with  the  balm  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  sad,  and  has  put  a  new  song  in 
their  hearts ;  it  has  given  to  men  the  vision  of 
God  as  a  Heavenly  Father,  mindful  of  His 
own  and  longing  to  have  them  trust  in  Him  at 
all  times.  What  has  not  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  done  for  the  souls  and  even  the 
minds  of  men?  Who  can  count  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  wondrous  grace  of  God  in 
the  redemption  and  in  the  sanctification  of 
the  Church?  Paul  tried  to  tell  what  he  knew 
about  this  divine  grace  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans,  but  he  never  reached  the  end  of 
the  story.  Again  and  again  in  other  letters 
he  took  up  the  tale  of  redeeming  love,  but  he 
never  finished  the  narrative.  It  is  the  story 
that  is  always  to  be  continued,  even  in  a  world 
without  end. 

The  Apostle  used  all  his  powers  of  language 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  effects  of  the  almighty 
grace  of  God  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Lord.  He  referred  to  the  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  all  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  efficient  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  filial  adoption 
of  believers,  to  their  triumph  of  faith  even  in 
severest  temptations,  and  to  the  firm  hope  of 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  them,  and  all 
this  in  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter  I  What 
unlimited  resources  of  divine  grace  there  then 
must  be !  The  half  has  not  been  told. 

May  we  not  expect  that  there  shall  be  new 
discoveiies  in  the  divine  resource  of  grace  in 


days  and  years  to  come?  Has  the  divine  force 
of  grace  been  abated?  Are  there  not  victories 
yet  for  it  to  win?  Remembering  some  of  its 
past  triumphs,  may  we  not  hope  for  greater 
yet  to  be  won  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
goes  onward  to  “one  far  off  divine  event  to 
which  the  whole  creation  moves"?  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  grace  of  God  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  what 
this  divine  system  of  grace,  called  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  has  done  in  the  world.  We 
all  know  how  it  first  revealed  the  glory  of 
man  as  man,  how  it  exalted  the  worth  of  the 
individual  life,  how  it  enthroned  man  as  a 
son  of  God  ;  we  know  of  its  power  to  make 
bad  men  good,  of  its  ability  to  build  noble 
and  sterling  character ;  we  know  how  its  spirit 
takes  possession  of  a  life  and  transforms  it 
into  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  we  know 
how  it  lifts  a  life  out  of  the  mean  and  trivial 
condition  of  a  servant  of  sin,  and  makes  it  to 
rule  over  evil  and  foreign  as  a  righteous  power 
in  the  world.  We  know  that  it  brought  into 
the  world  a  new  idea  of  holiness ;  that  it 
coupled  religion  and  morality  together.  We 
know  how  religion  entered  the  heart  as  a 
divine  fire  to  purify  all  motives  and  actions, 
to  make  right  the  life.  We  know  how  it  ex¬ 
tends  the  horizon  of  human  thought,  expand¬ 
ing  human  sympathies  implanting  new  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  inspiring  a  quenchless  passion  after 
wholeness  of  life.  It  gives  us  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  and  divine  power  for  their  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  gives  us  consciousness  of  a 
might  not  of  earth  with  which  to  resist  the 
evil  in  us  and  to  compel  goodness  to  obey  us. 
It  does  far  more  than  ever  we  can  know  in 
this  life. 

Still  we  believe,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
that  in  Christianity  there  are  divine  resources 
still  undiscovered.  We  believe  that  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ  there  are  powers  still 
latent:  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  Gospel 
shall  be  found  to  have  far  more  of  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  in  it  than  we  ever 
dreamed  that  it  possessed.  We  believe  that 
Christianity,  thus  far  only  partially  tested  by 
the  Church,  is  yet  to  grow  to  a  strength  un¬ 
imagined  even  by  the  modern  prophets  and  by 
the  sons  of  the  prophets.  We  believe  that  it 
shall  be  found  to  be  far  more  resourceful  than 
it  has  yet  appeared.  As  a  divine  spiritual  cre¬ 
ation  among  men  it  must  have  heights  that 
have  not  been  climbed,  and  depths  that  have 
not  been  sounded.  No  wonder  was  it  that  the 
Apostle  exclaimed,  “Oh,  the  depths  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out!” 

When  we  remember  that  Christianity  is  a 
divine  life  in  the  Church,  we  can  place  no 
bounds  to  its  growth.  It  can  thus  flourish  in 
every  soil  where  life  can  find  a  footing.  Paul 
transplanted  it  into  Greece  and  Rome ;  had  he 
not  done  so  it  would  doubtless  have  remained 
merely  a  new  religion  of  Judea,  a  new  edition 
of  Judaism.  Paul  in  casting  Christianity  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  forms  of  thought,  did  a 
service  that  was  as  necessary  as  the  writing 
of  its  truth  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

Because  Christianity  is  a  live  thing  it  stood 
the  test  of  such  a  removal.  Because  it  is  a 
living  fact — a  fact  of  the  spirit  and  not  merely 
of  the  letter— it  can  bear  in  our  day  trans¬ 
planting  in  every  soil  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  can  have  an  American  Christianity  and  an 
European  Christianity,  a  Chinese  Christianity 
and  a  Japanese  Christianity.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  in  Japan  a  commission  of  the 
Congregational  Church  (Dr.  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  is  one  of  the  number)  sent  there  to  consult 
with  the  native  Christians  about  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  adapting  Christianity  more  and  mrr 
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to  the  minds  and  aptitudes  of  that  Oriental 
people.  Why  should  we  expect  Christianity  in 
Japan  to  take  on  itself  all  the  forms  and  ex¬ 
pressions  that  it  does  in  America?  Christianity 
is  a  living  thing,  large  enough  to  occupy  the 
whole  world  and  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  minds,  Occidental  and  Oriental.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  may  remain  the  same,  the  spirit  of 
it  may  continue  to  be  unchanged,  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  it,  the  letter  of  it,  may  be  altered 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Who  can  tell  but  that  out  of  this 
friendly  conference  of  American  and  Japanese 
Christians  some  new  discoveries  in  the  divine 
resourcefulness  of  Chri-)tiantiy  may  be  made. 

In  Germany  we  are  told  by  Pastor  Naumann 
that  many  Christians  live  in  dread  of  the  days 
in  which  God  has  placed  them.  They  have 
their  minds  centered  in  the  past ;  ‘instinctively 
their  gaze  turns  backward  ;  they  yearn  for  the 
days  when  the  only  bells  were  the  bells  of 
wayside  chapels,  and  when  no  huge  chimneys 
rose  like  minarets  of  the  new  era  about  our 
cathedral  towers.”  In  this  age  of  machinery 
some  earnest  Christains  feel  ‘decidedly  un¬ 
comfortable  under  present  circumstances.” 
They  are  very  fearful  of  the  future.  But  they 
forget  that  such  fears  are  entirely  contrary  to 
the  ‘genius  of  Christianity." 

Said  Pastor  Naumann  (from  whom  the 
world  is  yet  to  hear  far  more) :  “Christianity 
came  into  the  world  as  the  inspiration  of  vig 
orous  young  men.  It  was  a  morning  wind, 
never  an  evening  zephyr.  Not  a  hiding  place 
for  aged  heads,  but  a  world  conquering  power. 
If  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  could  come  among 
us  once  more.  He,  at  least,  would  bo  no 
stranger  in  an  age  of  machinery.  Now,  as  of 
old,  we  should  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  saying,  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  be¬ 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new.” 

Such  a  hopeful  spirit  as  this  is  just  in  line 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity.  As  a  life  it 
lives  to  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  age  of 
machinery,  it  shall  show  its  divine  resource¬ 
fulness  in  ways  of  God's  own  choosing.  The 
days  are  yet  to  come  when  the  eyes  of  men 
shall  be  opened  to  see  the  mountains  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  filled  with  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
around  about  the  busy  cities  of  men.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  still  continents  of  power  in  our 
religion  still  awaiting  a  Columbus.  So,  also, 
new  discoveries  in  divine  resources  are  yet  to 
be  made  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  stop  to  rehearee  the  achievements 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  past;  we 
may  remind  you  that  its  former  victories  are 
prophesies  of  others  to  come.  We  look  ahead 
into  the  future,  and  we  see  in  outline  some 
signs  of  the  divine  resourcefulness  of  the 
Church ;  we  behold  a  growing  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  of  brotherly  love.  We 
note  greater  activity  in  reform  movements, 
especially  in  connection  with  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  we  watch  the  growing  power  of  our 
Christain  youth  and  the  increasing  number  of 
activities  assumed  by  the  women  of  the 
Church.  We  note  the  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  Christian  activity  from  the  teaching  of 
children  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  care  of  t^he 
aged  in  the  “homes;”  from  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  in  private  residences  to  the  equipment  of 
public  hospitals.  The  Church  is  a  far  more 
catholic  body  as  far  as  its  service  is  concerned 
than  once  it  was,  thus  it  is  showing  to  the 
world  some  of  the  divine  resources  entrusted 
to  it.  But  why  shall  not  the  Church  in  years 
to  come  extend  its  infiuence  over  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life? 

Well  may  it  look  forward  to  greater  fruitful 
ness;  to  greater  devotion  to  its  Head;  to 
greater  spirituality  through  the  presence  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit.  There  is  yet  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  the  Church  as  a  glorious 
Church,  free  from  all  stain  of  sin  ;  it  is  to  be 


conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God ;  it 
is  to  rejoice  over  the  redemption  of  the  body 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  over  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  over  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  home.  Why  should  it  not 
even  in  these  days  give  out  more  and  more  of 
the  ‘virtue”  that  is  in  it,  until  it  touches,  not 
only,  but  embraces  in  its  sphere  of  service  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  things?  All  of  its  divine  power 
has  not  yet  been  made  known 

We  cannot  pass  by  two  other  discoveries  in 
divine  resources:  Jesus  Christ  himself  and 
His  Holy  Spirit.  Even  greater  than  the  dis 
coveries  by  science  of  divine  natural  resources 
is  the  discovery  of  the  person  of  Him  ‘who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born 
of  every  creature,  for  by  Hi.n  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  centuries  more  or  less  lost  to 
sight,  or  at  least  dimly  discerned,  has  in  a 
very  real  sense,  been  recovered  by  the  Church. 
In  this  period  more  ‘lives”  of  Christ  have  ap¬ 
peared  than  ever  before.  In  scholarly  and  de¬ 
vout  language  the  character  of  Jesus  has  been 
presented  anew  to  the  world.  To-day  Hie  life 
is  better  appreciated  than  it  ever  has  been ; 
His  teachings  receive  more  careful  and  loving 
study  than  they  ever  have  received ;  His  work 
as  the  world’s  Redeemer  stands  in  clearer 
light  than  ever  before.  His  mission  on  earth 
has  found  such  a  place  in  men’s  hearts  as 
never  had  been  afforded  it.  A  very  real  and 
valuable  service  has  been  performed  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Jesus  so  attractively,  so 
reverently,  and  so  intelligently  before  the 
Church.  God’s  only  begotten  Son,  His  chief 
resource  for  the  redemption  of  the  human 
family,  commands  more  thought  and  devotion 
and  love  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  future?  Who  knows 
what  it  may  bring  forth?  We  may  be  sure 
that  as  the  decades  shall  come  and  go,  the 
person  of  Jesus  will  be  revealed  to  the  Church 
in  new  glory  and  power.  So  it  shall  be  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  His  Spirit,  to  His  living,  abiding 
presence  with  the  Church,  as  the  unfailing 
fountain  of  blessing.  We  do  not  expect  to  have 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age  repeated ;  we  do  not  look  for  such 
experiences  of  the  Spirit's  power  as  the  Mys¬ 
tics  of  the  middle  ages  had ;  we  may  not  even 
have  such  displays  of  Bis  grace  as  marked 
the  days  of  the  great  revivalists,  the  Wesleys, 
Whitefield,  Payson,  Finney,  and  others  like 
them.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  in  new  ways  of  activity  will  not  be 
wanting  in  days  to  come.  Men  in  recent 
years  are  coming  more  and  more  to  honor  the 
person  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  depend  on 
Bis  all  gracious  power.  They  write  of  the 
‘time  ministry”  of  Jesus  as  ended  with  His 
ascension  into  glory;  they  think  of  the  ‘time 
ministry  of  His  Spirit”  as  begun  with  the  de¬ 
scent  of  power  from  on  high  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.  They  speak  of  the  Logos,  the 
Word,  as  tabernacling  in  Jesus  of  Nszareth 
for  a  certain  period  of  years,  and  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  as  taber¬ 
nacling  in  the  Church  until  the  present  hour. 
They  regard  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  be  that 
of  communicating  to  the  Church  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  the  glory  of  His  life.  Great  is  the 
gain  to  religious  experience  and  living  of  such 
thoughts  as  these.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  in  his 
book,  ‘Bow  Christ  Came  to  Church,”  has 
written:  ‘The  strong  Son  of  God  revealed 
Himself  as  being  evermore  in  His  Church,  and 
I  knew  Him,  not  through  a  sudden  burst  of 
reverence,  not  through  some  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  of  instantaneous  sanctification,  but  by  a 
quiet,  sure  and  steady  discovery,  increasing 
unto  more  and  more.  Jesus  in  the  Spirit 


stood  with  me  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  epiphany, 
and  just  as  definitely  and  irrevocably  as  I 
once  took  Christ  cucified  as  my  sin-bearer,  I 
now  took  the  Holy  Spirit  for  my  burden - 
bearer. " 

Principal  H.  G.  Moule  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England  is  quoted  by  the  above  writer 
as  saying:  ‘If  a  reference  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  permitted,  I  may  indeed  here  set 
my  seal.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  gain  to  con¬ 
scious  faith  and  peace  which  came  to  my  soul 
not  long  after  the  first  decisive  and  appropri¬ 
ating  view  of  the  crucified  Lord  as  the  sin¬ 
ners’  sacrifice  of  peace,  from  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  conscious  hold  upon  the  living  and 
most  gracious  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  whose  mercy  the  soul  had  got  that 
view.  It  was  a  new  development  of  insight 
into  the  love  of  God.  It  was  a  new  contact, 
as  it  were,  with  the  inner  and  eternal 
movements  of  redeeming  love  and  power,  and 
a  new  discovery  of  divine  resources." 

Have  we  each  taken  an  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scious  hold  upon  the  living  and  most  gracious 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  If  we  have 
not,  then  there  surely  awaits  us  a  new  discov¬ 
ery  in  divine  resources.  Just  here  may  be  the 
cause  of  your  weakness  as  a  Christian,  and 
just  here  may  be  the  opening  to  you  of  a  new 
world  of  Christian  experience  and  life.  There 
surely  is  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
more  divine  resourcefulness  than  we  have  yet 
found. 

We  may  have  gained  very  much  from  the 
study  of  the  truth  of  God  as  seen  in  His  works 
of  nature;  we  may  have  gained  very  much 
more  from  our  study  of  Ilis  truth  in  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  Scriptures ;  we  may  have  had 
our  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  almighty  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ;  we  may  have  found  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  indeed  life  unto  our  souls; 
we  may  have  cherished  His  Church  as  a  power 
unto  righteousness,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself 
in  the  Gospels  as  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
from  sin,  and  we  may  have  gone  no  farther 
than  this.  We  have  not  come  yet  to  the  end 
of  the  divine  resources ;  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  presented  to  us.  We  can 
find  in  Him  the  supply  of  every  need.  It  was 
this  gracious  Spirit  that  inspired  a  modern 
poet  to  write  these  words: 

“  Rins  out  a  thousand  years  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  year.4  of  peace. 

Ring  In  the  valiant  man  and  free 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  In  the  Chiist  ihat  is  to  be." 

‘The  Christ  that  is  to  be”  formed  in  your 
heart ;  the  Christ  that  is  to  sway  by  His  Spirit 
the  spirits  of  all  men  who  shall  be  drawn  unto 
Himself;  the  Christ  who  with  His  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  chief  discovery  to  us  in  the  divine  re¬ 
sources. 


UT£RABT  PBIZE.S. 

The  New  York  Herald  announces  that 
Julian  Hawthorne  is  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  of  $10,000  in  its  literary  contest,  which 
it  lately  offered  to  writers  of  stories.  The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Blakeman,  of  Islip,  L.  I.,  wins  the 
second  prize  of  $2,000,  and  Mrs.  Bond  Valen¬ 
tine  Thomas,  of  Millville,  N.  J  ,  secures  the 
third  prize  of  $1,000.  The  first  prize  of  $3,000 
for  the  best  novelette  was  won  by  Miss  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell,  of  Washington  City,  while  the 
prize  of  $2,000  was  awarded  to  Edgar  Fawcett 
for  the  best  short  story,  and  $1,000  to  an  un¬ 
known  (“Sangamon”)  for  the  best  epic  poem. 
A  literary  contest  where  the  awards  were  so 
large  was  certain  to  bring  out  many  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  Herald  says  that  when  the  con¬ 
test  closed  it  had  in  its  vaults  ‘nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  poems,  more  than  a  thousand  novelettes 
and  between  two  and  three  thousand  short 
stories.  ” 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


TJie  Iteligious  Press, 


The  Examiner  comments  on  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  David  J  Hill,  LL. D. ,  for  some  years 
President  of  the  University  of  Rochester— and 
who  has,  if  we  may  credit  reports,  been  pur¬ 
suing  the  policy  of  broadening  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  prosperous  institution,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  Presbyterians  and  others 
have  generously  helped  in  its  endowment,  as 
well  as  Baptists— the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  for  in¬ 
stance,  throwing  all  his  influence  in  favor  of 
this  University.  In  all  probability,  but  for 
the  apathy  among  Presbyterians,  growing 
out  of  their  division  into  Old  and  New  School, 
Rochester  would  have  had  a  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  long  before  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
present  Baptist  institution.  Our  contemporary 
says  on  the  present  situation : 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  read  The 
Examiner  for  some  years  past,  that  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  has  existed  between  many  of 
the  old  friends  of  the  university  and  Dr.  Hill 
as  to  its  relation  to  the  Baptist  denomination. 
If  we  understand  him  aright  (though  we  are 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  the  position 
of  another  person).  Dr.  Hill  has  proposed  that 
the  institution  should  not  continue  to  be  con 
troled  by  the  Baptists,  but  should  become  un¬ 
denominational.  Against  this  tendency  the 
Genesee  Valley  Baptist  ministers’  conference 
have  protested,  and  their  piotest  has  been 
echoed  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

Those  who  yet  survive,  who  were  conversant 
with  the  earlier  history  of  the  university,  and 
who  remember  John  N.  Wilder,  deacon  Orrin 
Sage,  William  N  Sage,  Mr.  Pancost,  Dr.  Co- 
nant.  Dr.  Maginnis,  and  other  of  the  found¬ 
ers,  and  who  recall  the  venerable  Professor 
Dewey,  and  Professor  Quinby,  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
and  other  friends  of  the  university  outside 
the  denomination,  are  well  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  on  all  hands  that  this 
was  to  be  a  Baptist  institution,  designed  for 
the  education  of  the  Baptist  laity  and  minis 
try,  especially  of  Western  New  York.  This 
view  is  sustained  by  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  original  purpose  was  to  transfer  Madison 
University  and  Hamilton  Theological  Semi 
nary  to  Rochester.  The  denominational  status 
of  these  institutions  has  never  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  misunderstanding. 

A  college  may  be  denominational  without 
being  in  any  offensive  sense  sectarian.  Brown 
University  is  by  its  charter  placed  under  the 
control  of  Baptists,  but  it  breathes  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  State  of  Roger  Williams. 
The  same  charter  which  puts  it  under  the 
control  of  the  Baptists  provides  that  no  one 
shall  be  debarred  from  its  privileges  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  religious  sentiments.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Wayland  and  Robinson  and  An¬ 
drews,  no  complaint  was  ever  made  that  its 
conduct  was  narrow  or  bigoted.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  University  of  Rochester,  while 
retaining  the  denominational  character  which 
the  founders  gave  it,  should  not  also  enlist 
the  cordial  support  of  every  liberal  friend  of 
learning  in  Rochester  and  in  Western  New 
York.  That  this  result  was  achieved  by  Mar¬ 
tin  B.  Anderson  certainly  proves  that  it  is  not 
impossible;  and  Dr.  Harper  has  achieved  a 
similar  result  at  Chicago.  Yale  University  is 
classed  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  “undenominational,”  but  as  to 
the  board  giving  a  majority  to  any  other  than 
the  Congregational  denomination —  ! 


The  Independent  has  this  notice  of  one 
whose  special  achievements  in  literature  and 
medicine— all  made  tributary  to  his  work  as  a 
missionary— have  made  the  Eastern  world  his 
debtor : 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  William  M.  Thomson, 
the  well  known  author  of  “The  Land  and 
Book,”  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck  has  been  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Syria  mission,  and  his 
death,  recently  reported,  leaves  no  one  of  that 
earlier  band  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
mission.  He  was  known  almost  as  widely  as 
an  Oriental  scholar  as  he  was  for  his  mission 
ary  work.  One  could  hardly  raise  a  question 
as  to  any  Arabic  word,  but  he  was  ready  with 
some  quotation  from  the  old  poets.  Born  in 
the  town  of  Kinderhook,  New  York  State,  in 
1818,  he  studied  medicine  and  was  sent  out 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to 
Beirut  in  1840.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
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Arabic  language  in  connection  with  his  medi 
cal  missionary  labors,  and  became  soproflcient 
in  it,  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  the  question  came  up  as  lo  who  could 
take  up  that  eminent  scholar’s  work  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  all  persons 
pointed  to  Dr.  Van  Dyck.  He  commenced 
his  labors  in  1857,  calling  to  his  aid  the  best 
native  scholarship,  and  comparing  notes  with 
the  best  Orientalists  of  Europe.  The  result 
was  a  version  which  is  unsurpassed  for  ac¬ 
curacy  of  translation,  beauty  of  literary  style, 
and  wide  extent  of  use  in  the  world.  It  is 
classic  not  merely  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  but 
throughout  Africa,  India,  Central  Asia,  China 
—  wherever  Moslems  study  the  Koran  or  the 
Arabic  language  is  used  at  all.  This  great 
work  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck’s  was  finished  in  1884. 
and  he  was  called  to  this  city  to  superintend 
for  the  American  Bible  Society  the  preparation 
of  electrotype  plates.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  version  has  stood  every  test  of  scholarship 
and  practical  use.  and  is  to-day  just  as  it  first 
went  to  the  press  from  his  pen.  Since  then 
Dr.  Van  Dyi-k  has  devoted  himself  with  his 
wonted  energy  to  the  development  of  medical 
work.  He  was  connected  with  the  earlier  de 
velopment  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  was  associated  with 
the  different  hospitals  under  the  care  of  the 
Prussian  deaconesses,  and  widely  known  as  a 
successful  practitioner.  He  was  a  man  of 
liberal  ideas,  and  was  more  loved  by  the  Syri 
ans  than  any  foreigner  that  ever  lived  among 
them.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it,  “We  say, 
‘After  God,  Van  Dyck.’  ” 


The  Scottish-Amerioan  has  this  reference  to 
the  New  York  Presbyterian  Building  Chapel: 

One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  city 
is  the  Presbyterian  Building  just  finished  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  street,  and  the 
most  beautiful  feature  of  it  is  the  chapel,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  having  its  en¬ 
trance  from  the  corridor  that  opens  on  Twen¬ 
tieth  street  This  chapel  extends  across  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  and  at  the  street 
end  is  a  superb  gallery  It  has  seats  for  55 1 
people,  opera  chairs,  with  folding  bottoms, 
being  used.  Like  the  building  itself,  the  room 
is  a  fine  interpretation  of  the  classic  Renais¬ 
sance  in  architecture.  The  sentiment  of  it  is 
purely  Greek,  the  working  out  being  based 
upon  the  Ionic  period.  'The  ceiling  is  nearly 
square,  the  monotony  of  this  being  broken 
below  by  the  heavily  baliistraded  gallery,  and 
from  the  gallery  front  two  Grecian  columns 
adorned  with  pure  Ionic  pilasters  rise  to  the 
ceiling’s  height.  The  ceiling  itself  is  divided 
into  square  panels  heavily  moulded  in  orna 
mental  plaster,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
rosette  carrying  in  its  heart  an  electric  lamp. 
Columns  are  indicated  at  the  sides  of  the 
room, separating  the  walls  into  immense  panels, 
which  are  to  be  the  sutiject  of  decorative  ef¬ 
fects  later  on.  Around  the  entire  room  runs 
a  base  of  highly-finished  marble.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  gallery  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
recessed  platform,  with  a  domed  ceiling  and 
panelled  like  the  rest  of  the  room,  only  more 
delicately.  Then,  on  the  left  of  this,  looking 
toward  the  platform,  is  a  remarkably  fine  or- 
gan,  ^ 

The  Blail  and  Express  of  November  25th — 
an  anniversary  sacred  to  patriotic  memories 
as  “Evacuation  Day”— urges  the  preservation 
of  whatever  remains  of  the  Old  Forts  or  other 
land-marks  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Fort  Ticonderoga  having  been  referred  to,  our 
contemporary  continues : 

A  few  miles  north  of  this  noble  but  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  ruin,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  stands  another  which  should  ap 
peal  strongly,  not  alone  to  all  true  Americans, 
but  to  every  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  nature. 
“Old  Crown  Point,”  as  this  relic  is  known, 
has  long  pleaded  in  vain  for  protection  from 
a  commonwealth  or  a  nation  that  it  helped  to 
found.  This  ruin  surpasses  even  Ticonderoga 
in  interest  and  picturesqueness,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  San  Marco  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  coun 
try  to  equal  it  in  size  and  degree  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  fort,  which  was  built  by  the  British 
in  1759,  was  taken  in  1775,  with  its  garrison, 
by  a  detachment  of  Americans  forming  part 
of  the  force  with  which  Ethan  Allen  surprised 
Ticonderoga.  Historians  estimate  that  about 
$10,000,000  was  expended  on  these  works. 

The  old  fort  is  now  held  in  private  control, 
under  lease  which  was  acquired  by  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Port  Heniy  in  order  to  save  it  from 


the  destruction  that  was  threatened  by  the 
removal  of  stone  by  a  railroad  contractor. 
The  original  lease  contains  a  provision  that  if 
the  State  of  New  York  or  the  L^nited  States 
should  at  any  time  desire  the  property  for 
preservation  because  cf  its  historical  value,  it 
must  be  conveyed  upon  payment  of  a  nominal 
sum — lees  than  $500,  we  believe.  This  trifling 
amount  certainly  should  appeal  to  the  “politi¬ 
cal  economists”  in  favor  of  a  patriotic  proposi¬ 
tion.  Nature  has  done  much  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  of  both  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.  and  would  lend  a  strong,  belp- 
inghand  to  any  plan  for  beautiflcation  to  sup- 
plemnt  pieservatiun. 

The  State,  not  the  United  States,  should 
secure  these  precious  relics  of  the  country’s 
cradle  history,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  unless  the  historical  soi'ieties  fore¬ 
stall  them,  should  bring  the  matter  to  the 
early  attention  of  the  next  Legislature,  and 
urge  it  to  a  speedy  issue.  It  is  the  duly  of 
such  an  organization  to  accept  this  responsi¬ 
bility. 


The  Christian  Advocate  would  ward  its 
churches  from  some  of  the  peculiar  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  time : 

At  a  church  known  as  a  memorial  church, 
built  by  the  funds  of  a  great  society,  in  honor 
of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  New  England,  at  a  recent 
entertainment,  “a  number  of  the  ladies  of 
the  society  appeared  in  a  grand  minstrel  ‘flrst 
part,’  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement  was 
occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  audience 
in  trying  to  discover  the  personality  of  the 
lady  performers,  whose  features  were  hidden 
by  a  mask  of  genuine  burnt  cork.”  If  this 
were  an  evangelical  church,  it  would  furnish 
to  liberal  Christians  materials  for  criticism ; 
but  it  happens  to  be  a  Universalist,  and  the 
account  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  general 
news  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  that  city, 
which  did  not  appear  to  see  any  impropriety 
in  it.  After  praising  everything  ebe,  it  says, 
“The  entertainment  was  a  novelty,  and  proved 
to  be  very  successful  and  pleasing,”  and  then 
introduced  what  we  have  quoted.  From  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,  unless  there  is  a  moral  upris¬ 
ing,  Methodist  entertainments  will  descend  to 
this  level  They  have  already  descended  to 
greased  pigs  and  climbing  greased  poles.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  people 
that  we  can  least  afford  to  lose,  withdraw 
from  such  Methodist  churches? 


The  Observer  deprecates  “The  Decadence  of 
Dogma,”  whereby  multitudes  of  church  going 
people  are  densely  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  theology,  and  conduct  is  exalted  to 
the  supreme  place,  and  belief  or  creed  to  a 
secondary  place: 

Under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  dread  of 
being  commonplace  and  of  a  juvenile  passion 
for  originality,  men  avoid  the  great  highways 
of  Christian  thought  and  wander  off  into  by¬ 
paths  which,  however  pleasant,  do  not  lead 
into  the  secret  service  of  the  Most  High. 
Fuller  experience  of  life  and  keener  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  urgency  of  the  message  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care  must  teach  such  minis¬ 
ters  that  they  are  deliberately  excluding  them¬ 
selves  from  the  subjects  which  in  all  ages 
have  exerted  the  profoundest  influence  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  If  any 
permanent  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  preach¬ 
ing.  there  must  be  the  vigorous  and  frequent 
attempt  to  put  before  the  people  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  native 
dignity  and  power  A  study  of  the  methods 
of  the  most  influential  and  useful  ministers  of 
our  generation  makes  this  apparent.  Dr. 
Dale,  the  famous  preacher  of  Birmingham, 
who  recently  passed  to  his  rest  and  reward, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end 
gave  his  strength  to  the  proclamation  of  doc¬ 
trinal  truth,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the 
testimony  that  doctrinal  sermons  are  of  much 
interest  to  large  numbers  of  Christian  people. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  failing  to  give 
to  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  an  adequate  place  in  his  preaching,  it 
was  his  custom  to  draw  up  in  December  or 
January  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  resolved  to  preach  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twelve  months  An  orderly  and  syste¬ 
matic  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  was  sure  to  And  a  prominent 
place  in  the  list. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  :  D  VVID  BEFORE  HIS 
CORONATION. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  27. 

Golden  Text.  —Psalm  xxix.  9. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  passage 
appointed  for  the  International  Lesson  of  this 
week  without  a  study  of  the  entire  history  of 
the  relations  between  David  and  Saul,  in 
which  the  exquisite  story  of  the  love  between 
David  and  Jonathan  is  set  like  a  jewel  of  rare 
value.  The  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  which 
covers  the  entire  story,  from  the  first  appear 
ance  of  David  to  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona¬ 
than,  affords  the  material  for  such  a  study. 
It  is  the  more  important  that  we  should  to¬ 
day  consider  the  whole  history,  as  the  present 
lesson  concludes  our  studies  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  After  the  Christmas  lesson  and  the  Re¬ 
view  we  return  to  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  already  studied  the  stories  of  the 
anointing  of  David  and  his  victory  over  Goliah, 
and  the  double  account  of  his  introduction  to 
Saul.  We  take  up  this  introductory  study, 
therefore,  with  1  Sam.  xviii.,  where  the  young 
David  is  standing  before  Saul  with  the  gory 
bead  of  the  Philistine  champion  in  his  hand. 
In  the  circle  of  courtiers  around  the  king 
stands  Jonathan,  his  eldest  eon.  The  eyes  of 
the  two  noble-hearted  young  men  meet ;  the 
hearts  of  prince  and  shepherd  boy  go  forth 
to  one  another,  and  soul  is  knit  with  soul  in 
a  never  dying  friendship.  History  tells  of  many 
oases  of  unselfish,  devoted  friendship,  but  of 
none  more  beautiful,  more  noble,  or  more 
pathetic  than  that  of  Jonathan  and  David. 

From  the  day  of  the  victory  over  the  Philis 
tines,  David  was  attached  to  the  court  (xviii. 
2),  and  the  opportunities  for  soul-satisfying 
intercourse  between  the  two  friends  were  for 
a  time  uninterrupted.  David  evidently  held 
a  high  position  in  the  army,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  despatched  at  the  head  of  those  ex 
peditions  by  which  Saul  subdued  the  enemies 
of  Israel  and  welded  the  nation  into  a  compact 
whole.  Those  enemies  were  chiefly  the  Philis¬ 
tines  (the  word  should  be  plural  in  verse  6) 
and  David’s  success  in  these  exploits  was  so 
brilliant  that  his  fame  soon  became  widely 
extended.  It  was  probably  when,  these  cam¬ 
paigns  completed.  David  was  carrying  the  head 
of  Goliath  to  decorate  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
(xvii.  54.  which  is  inserted  there  proleptically, 
before  the  time,  to  complete  the  subject) 
that  a  company  of  women  organized  them¬ 
selves  (xviii.  6)  to  meet  David  and  chant  his 
triumphs.  Evidently  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  and  his  warlike  achievements  had 
be  n  many,  for  his  fame  to  have  spread  thus 
into  “all  cities  of  Israel.”  The  song  of  wel 
come  which  these  dancing  women  sang  “in 
their  mirth”  (vs.  7),  was  calculated  to  inspire 
envy  in  a  soul  like  that  of  Saul,  highly  ambi 
tious,  self-distrustful,  and  of  late  oppressed 
with  gloom.  “  What  can  he  have  more  than 
the  kingdom?”  he  asked  in  jealous  apprehen 
■ion,  “he  who  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
very  women  !”  The  old  affection  for  bis  young 


friend  whose  ministrations  to  the  diseased 
monarch’s  mind  bad  been  no  less  welcome 
and  important  than  his  services  in  the  field — 
this  old  affection  was  now  changed  to  a  half- 
insane  jealousy.  At  first  he  seems  to  have 
tried  to  blight  David’s  military  success  by  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  evil  eye  (vs.  9),  a  very 
common  superstition  in  the  East  from  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  day.  This  failing,  he 
more  than  once  fvs.  11)  attempted  David’s  life 
in  a  quasi  accidental  way.  Then,  terrified, 
perhaps,  by  his  own  murderous  impulses  (vss. 
12,  13),  ho  removed  David  from  the  court  to 
the  camp.  Thus,  at  least,  bis  jealous  spirit 
might  find  rest,  though  at  the  price  of  still 
farther  ingratiating  David  with  the  people. 
That  the  spirit  of  national  union  was  thus 
cemented  (vs.  10),  was  a  part  of  the  provi 
dential  development  of  Israel’s  history. 

The  narrative  of  Saul’s  next  attempt  to  com 
pass  David’s  destruction  by  offering  to  make 
him  his  son  in-law  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand,  and  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  con 
fused.  The  best  authorities  favor  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  verses  17  19,  the  last  half  of  verse  21, 
the  last  line  of  verse  20,  the  last  half  of  verse 
29,  and  the  whole  of  verse  30.  What  remains 
concerns  only  Michal,  Saul’s  second  daughter, 
who  loved  David,  and  whom  Saul  offered  to 
David  without  the  usual  dowry  on  condition 
of  his  killing  a  hundred  Philistines,  hoping 
that  David  would  fail  in  the  attempt.  He 
succeeded,  however,  and  not  only  obtained 
bis  wife,  but  still  farther,  won  the  affection 
of  “all  Israel”  (vs.  28  instead  of  “Michal, 
Saul’s  daughter”).  This  fact  increased  still 
more  the  fear  which  Saul  regarded  David. 
Urged  to  desperation,  he  gave  over  his  secret 
machinations  and  came  out  boldly,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  Jonathan  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  court  bis  intention  of  seeking  the  first 
occasion  to  kill  David  (xix.  1), 

Here  begins  the  matchless  story  of  how 
Jonathan,  the  loving  and  loyal,  sought  to  pre¬ 
serve  not  only  his  friend’s  life,  but  bis  father’s 
honor,  by  preventing  so  unkingly  and  ignoble 
a  deed.  He  warned  David  to  keep  away  until 
he  could  remonstrate  with  his  father  (vss  2, 
3).  and  so  ably  did  he  plead  David’s  cause, 
that  Saul  made  oath  to  desist  from  his  at¬ 
tempts  against  him  (vss.  4-6).  All  went  well 
for  a  time  (vs.  7)  until  a  new  outbreak  of  war 
brought  David  new  honor  and  aroused  anew 
Saul’s  jealousy,  betraying  him  into  a  sudden 
murderous  assault  (vss.  8-10).  His,  however, 
was  no  short-lived  outbreak  ;  he  was  now  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  to  extremity,  and  David  only 
escaped  the  officers  sent  to  arrest  him  by  a 
subterfuge  of  his  wife  (vss.  11-17). 

From  this  time  David’s  life  was  one  of 
wandering  and  jeopardy.  He  first  attached 
himself  to  the  company  of  prophets  gathered 
around  the  aged  Samuel  in  “the  fields”  of 
Ramah  (vss.  18.  19).  Saul  sent  officers  for 
him,  and  finally  came  in  person  to  arrest 
David,  but  he,  as  well  as  bis  messengers, 

I  was  seized  with  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  and 
for  the  time  David’s  life  was  safe  (vss.  20  24). 
David,  however,  dared  not  remain  in  Ramah, 
and  as  little  dared  he  accept  Saul’s  implied 
assurance  of  safety  at  the  court  (see  xx.  6  8). 
In  his  perplexity  he  turned  most  naturally  to 
the  tried  and  true  Jonathan.  In  a  secret  in¬ 
terview  (xx.  1-10)  Jonathan  showed  his  inca¬ 
pacity  to  believe  that  his  father  was  not  honest 
in  his  reconciliation  with  David,  and  his 
strong  desire  to  prove  this  to  David  by  any 
means  that  be  might  suggest.  David,  who  felt 
sure  that  Saul  would  not  confide  his  feeling 
to  Jonathan,  devised  a  test  by  which  it  could 
be  ascertained  (vss.  5-7),  and  Jonathan  ar¬ 
ranged  a  plan  by  which  be  could,  without 
discovery,  inform  David  of  the  result  of  the 
test  (vss.  18-28).  Then  the  two  friends 


parted,  after  making  a  solemn  covenant,  rati¬ 
fied  by  prayer,  of  perpetual  friendship  between 
them  (vss.  11  17).  It  is  evident  here  that 
Jonathan  saw  the  approaching  downfall  of  his 
fathe’^’s  dynasty,  and  that  David  would  be 
his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  test  and  its 
result,  for  more  minute  study  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  lesson  of  to-day,  we  go  on  to  what 
followed.  Having  learned  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  at  the  court.  David  went  to 
Nob,  where  the  tabernacle  was  now  sta¬ 
tioned  A  band  of  admirers  had  joined  him 
in  his  exile,  and  the  fugitives  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ahimclech,  who  was  then  high 
priest— a  kindness  which  David  requited  to 
his  son  in  happier  years.  Unfortunately  there 
happened  to  be  within  the  sacred  precincts  a 
servant  of  Saul,  Doeg  the  Edomite,  and  David 
dared  not  remain.  He  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  Gath  (xxi.  11),  feigning  madness  that 
he  might  thus  receive  the  protection  which 
superstition  always  accorded  to  the  insane, 
but  this  was  a  precarious  safety,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  rocky  desert  south  of  Bethlehem 
(xxii.  1).  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  family 
and  by  degrees  by  a  large  party  of  outlaws  and 
disaffected  men,  and  after  placing  his  aged 
parents  under  the  charge  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
this  refugee  band  remained  in  the  south  coun¬ 
try,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Saul,  and 
sometimes  by  Saul  himself,  but  never  probably 
in  very  great  danger  of  capture.  This  was 
partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
but  chiefly  because  be  was  now  continually 
able  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  of  God.  For 
Doeg  the  Edomite,  having  reported  to  Saul 
how  the  priests  at  Nob  had  sheltered  David, 
Saul  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
priests  with  total  destruction  of  the  city. 
Ahimelech  was  killed,  but  his  son,  Abiathar, 
escaped  and  joined  David,  and  for  years  the 
Church  was  in  the  wilderness  with  this  little 
party  of  fugitives  and  outlaws. 

Twice,  as  every  child  knows,  David  held  the 
very  life  of  Saul  in  his  hand  as  the  king  pur¬ 
sued  him,  seeking  his  life  (xxiv.  xxvi).  Once 
and  once  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  two 
friends,  David  and  Jonathan,  met  (xxiii.  16 
18)),  and  renewed  their  covenant  of  love. 
These  years  of  outlawry  were  not  years  of  use¬ 
lessness  with  David.  He  and  his  stout  band 
often  stood  between  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  south  and  maurauding  bands  of  Philis¬ 
tines  (xxiii.  1  5 ;  and  the  story  of  Nabal,  chap. 
XXV.,  implies  the  same  thing).  But  such 
guerilla  warfare  as  this  could  not  effectually 
keep  down  the  Philistines.  Saul’s  army  missed 
its  general ;  and  the  time  at  last  came  when 
the  Philistines  found  themselves  strong  enough 
to  offer  once  more  the  issue  of  war  to  Saul 
(xxviii.  1,  4.  5).  Samuel,  the  prophet,  had 
been  dead  two  years  (vs.  3),  and  Saul,  realiz¬ 
ing  his  weakness  and  sadly  foreboding  the 
future,  in  the  absence  of  priest  or  prophet, 
sought  to  communicate  with  the  dead  prophet 
by  means  of  a  necromancer.  The  communica¬ 
tion  was  most  discouraging.  The  battle  was 
to  go  against  Israel,  Saul’s  army  to  be  routed, 
and  himself  and  bis  sons  slain. 

And  so  it  was.  The  Philistine  forces  had 
marched  northward  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  encamped  at  Shunem,  on  the  base  of 
Little  Hermon.  Saul’s  army  was  encamped 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  opposite  to  the  southward. 
And  there,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa,  the  battle 
took  place,  in  which  Saul  and  Jonahan  fell, 
the  army  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  Philis¬ 
tines  left  in  temporary  mastery  of  the  land. 
For  David  was  far  away,  at  Ziklag,  where  he 
had  been  repelling  an  invasion  of  Amelekites. 
It  was  here  that  the  terrible  news  reached 
him,  that  bis  best  loved  friend  was  dead  and 
the  people  of  God  worsted  before  His  enemies 
and  theirs. 
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international  lesson. 

David  and  Jonathan. 

1  Saniu»-1  XX.  82  42. 

Golden  Text.  —There  is  a  Friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother. —Proverbs  xviii.  24. 

The  Golden  Text  explains  why  this  mere 
fragment  of  history  is  torn  from  its  connec¬ 
tion  to  be  studied  by  the  children  ;  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  symbolism  of  Jonathan’s  love  for 
David,  which  typifies  the  love  of  the  Supreme 
Friend,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  wisdom 
of  such  a  method  is  more  than  doubtful,  and 
nearly  all  the  writers  of  “Helps”  for  this  lesson 
advise  that  the  entire  passage  be  studied.  IVe 
have  already  seen  what  is  its  setting:  the  les¬ 
son  opens  with  the  festal  banquet,  where 
Jonathan  is  to  test  his  father’s  feeling  toward 
David.  Saul  has  observed  David’s  absence, 
Jonathan  has  offered  his  excuse,  and  Saul, 
enraged,  has  ordered  that  David  shall  be 
put  to  death.  Jonathan  now  remonstrates, 
with  infinite  respect  and  consideration,  and 
as  his  only  reply,  Saul  hurls  at  his  own  son 
the  javelin  with  which  he  had  twice  before 
attempted  the  life  of  David.  The  “fierce 
anger"  with  whi(  h  Jonathan  left  the  table 
was  not  at  this  attempt  upon  his  life,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  proved  that  his  father  had  “deter¬ 
mined  it  against”  David,  as  the  LXX.  has  it 
in  verse  84 

It  was  time  to  advise  David  of  the  irrevoca¬ 
ble  enmity  of  Saul ;  the  method  had  already 
been  arranged  Early  next  morning  Jonathan 
went  out  to  the  place  where  David  had  agreed 
to  be  in  hiding.  Ostensibly  he  went  to  prac¬ 
tice  archery,  a  little  lad  accompanying  him 
to  wait  upon  him.  It  was  by  the  directions 
which  he  shouted  to  the  boy  that  David  un¬ 
derstood  how  things  were:  “Is  not  the  arrow 
beyond  thee?”  “Make  speed,  haste,  stay  not.  ” 

It  had  been  intended  that  no  more  than  this 
should  be  said,  the  danger  in  which  David 
stood  requiring  the  greatest  caution.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  these  true  friends  to  part 
thus.  Jonathan  sent  the  lad  back  to  the  city, 
and  when  be  was  out  of  sight,  the  two  friends 
hastened  to  each  other’s  arms,  even  though 
now  not  without  the  preliminary  formalities 
due  from  David,  the  outlawed  officer,  to  Jona¬ 
than,  the  king's  son.  Then  their  hearts  found 
relief  in  kisses  and  tears,  until  Jonathan,  not 
less  loving,  but  more  thoughtful,  because  his 
friend,  not  himself,  was  in  peril,  sent 
David  away  with  a  parting  blessing,  which 
was  a  reminder  of  the  oath  of  love  which 
they  had  sworn  to  one  another. 

AUSTEBLITZ  AMU  THE  DEATH  OF  PITT. 

The  political  effects  of  Napoleon’s  triumph 
at  Austerlitz  (writes  Prof.  Sloane  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Century)  were  the  devastation  of  the 
old  system.  Austria  was  driven,  apparently 
forever,  from  leadership  in  Germany,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  difficult  and  thorny  path  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  down  the  Danube  valley  which 
she  has  ever  since  trodden.  There  was  only  a 
difference  of  degree  between  the  subserviency 
of  Bavaria  and  that  of  Prussia,  between  the 
humiliation  of  Baden  and  that  of  Russia. 
Pitt,  who  was  in  Bath  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  gout,  grew  old  within  twenty  four 
hours  after  receipt  of  the  news;  his  features 
became  pinched  and  blue,  taking  on  an  ex¬ 
pression  long  known  as  the  “Austerlitz  look.” 
Returning  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  with  the 
hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  through  a  corridor  on  the  wall  of 
which  hung  a  map  of  Europe  “Roll  up  that 
map,”  he  hoarsely  murmured  to  his  niece;  “it 
will  not  be  needed  these  ten  years.”  He  died 
soon  afterward,  on  January  2i,  1806,  in  his 
forty-seventh  year;  and  the  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were,  “My  country— oh.  how  I 
leave  my  country !”  He  had  hoped,  and,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  not  in  vain,  that  as  Eng¬ 
land  had  saved  herself  by  her  own  exertions, 
so  she  might  save  Europe  by  her  example. 
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OUR  THANKSGIVING. 

As  was  prophesied  last  week,  the  celebration 
of  Thanksgiving  was  a  great  success.  It 
might  be  called  an  Evangelist  Thanksgiving, 
for  almost  all  the  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions  came  from  Evangelist  readers.  A 
very  small  number  of  acknowledgments  have 
been  piinted,  because  the  gifts  have  in  most 
cases  been  sent  with  the  giver’s  name,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  person¬ 
ally.  We  received  about  forty  dollars  in 
money,  besides  a  generous  check  to  be  used, 
if  necessary.  But  the  gifts  of  money  were  so 
well  supplemented  by  boxes  of  vegetables  and 
groceries  that  we  did  not  need  to  touch  the 
reserve  for  this  purpose.  About  sixty  dinners 
were  given,  that  is,  dinners  for  sixty  families, 
making  from  250  to  300  persons  in  all. 

On  Wednesday  the  kindergarten  room  looked 
like  a  market  or  a  county  fair.  On  one  side 
stood  four  barrels  containing  apples,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  onions.  On  the  tables,  the  win¬ 
dow,  seats  and  the  chairs,  and  in  every  availa¬ 
ble  place,  were  arranged  piles  of  good  things 
labelled  with  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  first  ticket  I  exam¬ 
ined  read,  “Nelson,  6,  L. ”  This  was  pinned 
to  a  fine  big  cabbage,  and  signified  to  the 
initiated  that  the  cabbage  and  the  turkey 
lying  confidingly  by  its  side,  as  well  as  several 
mysterious  small  parcels,  suggesting  sugar 
and  tea  and  oatmeal,  a  can  of  condensed  milk, 
and  a  pumpkin  pie,  were  going  to  the  Nel¬ 
sons,  a  family  of  six  persons,  and  large  persons 
at  that,  quite  able  to  do  justice  to  a  whole 
turkey  and  all  *^he  other  things. 

At  four  o’clock  the  women  were  to  come, 
and  a  little  before  that  time  several  of  them 
were  waiting  with  their  baskets.  They  came 
down  to  the  basement,  two  at  a  time,  and  the 
baskets  were  taken  and  filled.  First  came  a 
foundation  of  apples  and  vegetables,  and  then 
the  pile,  which,  surmounted  by  the  turkey, 
usually  filled  the  basket  to  overflowing.  But 
no  one  grumbled  at  the  weight.  They  all 
went  away  with  happy,  shining  faces,  unmis¬ 
takably  and  honestly  thankful. 

Some  of  the  dinners,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  were  sent  to  the  people  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  come  for  them.  While  I  was  there, 
a  messenger  returned  from  one  of  these  errands. 
“I  just  got  there  in  time,”  said  he.  “They 
had  not  a  thing  in  the  bouse  to  eat,  and  they 
were  just  going  out  to  buy  bread  with  five 
cents  a  neighbor  had  given  them.”  He  had 
been  in  the  home  of  a  respectable  German,  a 
longshoreman  who  does  fairly  well  when 
there  is  work,  but  his  is  a  precarious  calling 
Work  had  been  slack  for  some  time,  and  even 
the  last  crust  was  gone  before  Thanksgiving 
eve.  It  was  not  the  first  time  this  man,  with 
his  wife  and  tivo  children,  had  been  hungry, 
and  doubtless  will  not  be  the  last,  but  as  the 
empty  basket  was  set  down,  we  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  gratitude  that  once  more  the 
King’s  Daughters  had  been  guided  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  We  knew  that 
in  one  home,  at  least.  Thanksgiving  had 
already  begun. 

We  acknowledge  an  unusually  fine  package 
of  clothing  from  the  Ladies’  Social  Circle, 
Bedford  N.  H.,  Miss  Mary  Manning.  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  contained  28  pairs  of  stockings,  4 
flannels,  6  flannel  baby’s  wrappers.  6  flannel 
skirts  for  children.  20  flannel  skirts  for  women, 
and  8  children’s  dresses,  all  new.  Also  24 
garments,  Morristown  Needlework  Guild ;  17 
garments  from  New  Hamburg  :  baby  carriage 
from  Adams  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 


Cbdsttan 

lEnbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


FrlrndHhip. 

Dec.  9.  The  be‘t  friend.  Proverr>R  18  : 24;  John  15 : 12-17. 

10.  Some  p' or  ti  tends  Job  16: 1-10. 

11.  S< -me  earnest  f ri-  nds.  .Mai  k  2 : 1  1 2. 

12.  Are  weJud  s  friends?  M»t' hew  26: ?l-2i5,  47-50. 

13.  Uo«  ardh  friends.  John  3: 1-5:  19:38-42. 

14.  Tell  yrur  friends  of  Chiist.  Mark5:l-20. 

l.'i.  Topic— What  is  tiue  fritndshlu?  Proverbs  27; 

9,  10,  17,  19. 

This  topic  was  suggested,  doubtless,  by  that 
of  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  which  is,  “David 
and  Jonathan.”  The  attachment  of  Saul’s 
son  for  David  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in¬ 
stances  of  human  affection  ever  recorded,  love 
passing  the  love  of  women#  Each  saw  what 
was  best  in  the  other’s  heart,  and  each,  brave, 
noble,  pious,  and  unselfish,  loved  the  other 
for  those  qualities  in  which  he  excelled. 
Their  common  faith  in  Jehovah  and  true 
patriotism  caused  them  to  rise  above  all  per¬ 
sonal  jealousies;  and  Jonathan  loved  David 
the  more  because  he  saw  him  to  be  better 
fitted  for  the  office  of  king.  Their  souls  were 
knit  together,  so  alike  were  they  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  And  this  friendship  continued 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives  and 
down  to  their  descendants.  What  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  ground  of  the  bitter¬ 
est  rivalry  and  enmity,  became  the  very  bond 
of  love.  And  so  in  the  case  of  every  one 
greatly  beloved,  who  is  idolized  by  bis  friends 
and  anathematized  by  his  enemies,  there  must 
be  those  qualites  for  which,  did  his  enemies 
but  know  him  as  do  his  friends,  they,  too, 
would  love  him.  It  is  the  point  of  view,  or 
prejudiced  view,  or  lack  of  right  view,  that 
makes  the  difference. 

The  friendships  of  noted  men  have  often 
been  inexplicable,  and  yet  they  may  have  been 
the  best  revelation  of  their  characters,  for  the 
choice  of  friends  must  proceed  from  some¬ 
thing  in  oneself  as  well  as  from  what  one  dis¬ 
covers  in  another.  Sometimes  a  friend  is  a 
counterpart  rather  than  a  kindred  spirit,  so 
that  the  two  make  a  complete  whole. 

The  basis  of  a  true  friendship  must  be  in 
mutual  esteem  and  respect  and  confidence 
and  affection,  and  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
goodwill,  sympathy,  kindness,  helpfulness, 
and  faithfulness.  This  will  appear  as  we  con¬ 
sider  what  the  wise  man  says  of  it.  The 
sweetness  of  a  man’s  friend  that  cometh  of 
hearty  counsel  rejoices  the  heart  like  ointment 
and  perfume.  In  the  warm  climate  of  the 
East  ointment  and  perfume  are  most  grateful 
to  relieve  the  effects  of  heat  and  give  comfort. 

When  a  man  has  communed  freely  and  fully 
over  his  trials  and  perplexities,  and  found 
heart’s  sympathy  and  beip,  there  comes  a  com¬ 
fort  with  the  relief  that  sweetens  the  bitter, 
and  the  blessing  of  assured  friendship  anti¬ 
dotes  the  trouble.  Friendly  approbation  is 
often  the  best  relief,  which  restores  self  con¬ 
fidence  and  adds  courage.  And  a  wise  and 
sympathizing  friend  to  whom  one  can  go  in 
confidence  at  all  times,  is  beyond  price.  To 
make  such  a  friend  is  a  great  acquisition,  and 
to  keep  him  the  best  possession,  and  to 
strengthen  such  a  friendship  should  be  one’s 
chief  endeavor. 

Socrates  said  something  like  this,  that  a 
man  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  slave, 
but  for  the  difference  of  a  few  cents  would 
allow  himself  to  be  separated  from  a  friend. 
Our  Lord  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  making 
friends  even  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  that  they  might  be  under  obligation  to 
help  in  time  of  need.  There  is  no  better  in¬ 
vestment  than  to  have  others  under  friendly 
obligation  to  us.  The  obligation  to  love  is  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  debt. 
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Again,  “Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father’s 
friend,  forsake  not.”  The  father’s  friend  was 
the  friend  of  his  youth  as  well  as  of  his  old 
age,  a  life-long  and  tried  friend.  They  were 
bound  together  by  bonds  stronger  than  steel. 
They  knew  and  trusted  each  other  because 
their  fellowship  revealed  their  inmost  thoughts 
and  heart.  Each  made  the  other  his  executor, 
and  went  to  the  grave  with  a  faith  in  his 
friend  which  comforted  his  dying.  Fie  knew 
his  children  would  not  want  while  hie  friend 
lived.  The  father’s  friend  considers  the  oth¬ 
er’s  children  as  his  own,  and  delights  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  friendship  in  his  chlidren,  and  to 
serve  him  in  serving  them.  These  father’s 
friends  are  the  young  man’s  best  counsellors 
and  sponsors,  and  great  is  his  gain  if  he  trusts 
and  heeds  them.  Through  them  he  starts 
where  his  father  left  off,  inheriting  them  as 
well  as  his  property.  “Forsake  not  an  old 
friend,”  for  a  new  is  not  comparable  unto 
him.  A  new  friend  is  as  new  wine,  “when  it 
is  old  thou  shalt  drink  it  with  pleasure.” 
While  the  youth  are  occupied  with  their  pleas¬ 
ures  and  are  making  frieuds  not  yet  proved, 
they  are  not  wise  if  they  do  not  give  some 
time  to  their  father’s  friends  and  cultivate 
their  friendship. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  consider  the  rest  of  this 
proverb,  which  shows  how  bitter  an  enemy 
one’s  own  brother  aggrieved  may  become. 
Who  should  be  friends  if  not  those  of  the  dear 
old  home!  But  often  because  one  is  of  kin  he 
thinks  he  has  authority  over  his  brother,  and 
is  too  easily  provoked,  and  very  hard  to  win 
back.  And  what  is  more  deplorable  than  to 
have  the  friendship  of  kindred,  which  should 
go  unbroken  to  the  grave,  destroyed  by  strife 
over  precedence  or  property  ?  Life  is  too  short 
and  friendship  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  at 
such  a  price.  Holmes  sings : 

“  There  are  ro  friends  like  the  old  friends 

When  you  and  I  were  young.” 

A  friend  made  in  youth  when  the  friendship 
is  based  on  real  worth  should  grow  and 
strengthen  with  years  until  such  friends  are 
bound  together  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  let 
this  be  handed  down  to  the  generations  to 
come,  and  it  becomes  a  precious  heritage. 

Again,  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  One 
left  to  himself  becomes  dull  and  his  thoughts 
sluggish,  while  intercourse  with  another  whets 
the  edge  of  his  thoughts  to  keenness  and 
brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Such  com¬ 
panionship  and  fellowship  one  of  the  sweetest 
pleasures  of  life.  Having  thoughts  in  com¬ 
mon  is  often  better  than  a  community  of 
goods.  He  who  gives  another  a  good  and 
pleasant  and  exalting  thought  gives  him  real 
value.  The  coin  of  the  mind  is  the  best  cur¬ 
rency.  What  is  better  than  to  meet  an  old 
friend  and  have  a  good  talk.  In  correspond¬ 
ence  with  such  friends  there  is  great  delight, 
but  this  does  not  take  the  place  of  speech  and 
eight  and  genial  intercourse.  A  man  whose 
conversation  is  inspiring  and  ennobling, 
makes  a  most  valuable  friend  and  keeps  us  up 
to  a  higher  and  better  life. 

Another  proverb  concludes  the  list  and 
brings  friendship’s  best  revelation.  “As  in 
water  face  answeretb  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man  ”  Or,  “As  water  showeth  face 
face,  so  the  heart  showeth  man  to  man.”  In 
the  dearest  friendship  hearts  are  transparent. 
One  is  revealed  to  the  other  and  given  to  the 
other. 

••  Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought. 

Two  bearts  that  beat  as  one.” 

It  is  a  joy  and  comfort  to  find  that  one’s 
friend  feels  as  he  does,  and  that  his  experience 
answers  to  your’s  Thus  he  is  confirmed  in 
his  own  heart  and  proves  himself.  It  is  like 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
•pints  that  we  please  Ood.  Such  fellowsip  of 


kindred  minds  is  like  to  that  above,  where  we 
shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  known  as  we  are 
known.  Such  true  heart  friendship  is  the 
best  that  earth  can  give.  And  the  bitterest 
trial  of  earth  is  when  one  who  was  esteemed 
such  a  friend  turns  against  you.  This  was 
the  trial  of  David  when  he  said,  “Mine  own 
familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did 
eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.”  He  could  endure  this  of  his  enemies 
and  expected  it,  but  when  his  friend  turned 
against  him,  it  cut  him  to  the  quick.  A  true 
friend,  however,  will  even  wound  with  faith¬ 
ful  words,  and  one  will  know  that  he  is  his 
best  friend. 

And  one  must  trust  bis  friend  and  not  give 
heed  to  talebearers  who  stir  up  strife.  Friend¬ 
ship  will  have  the  chsrity  Paul  so  commends 
which  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  and  never  faileth.  He  that 
hath  friends,  and  would  have  them  and  hold 
them,  must  show  himself  friendly.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  show  friendship.  Love 
should  be  spoken  and  acted  and  constant. 

There  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than 
a  brother.  A  friend  has  in  some  beautiful  in¬ 
stances  died  for  a  friend,  but  Christ  com- 
mandetb  His  love  for  us  in  that  He  died  for 
us  when  we  were  His  enemies.  His  love,  ex 
ceeding  all  human  love,  never  faileth,  full  of 
sympathy  and  help  and  salvation,  in  life  and 
death  and  forevermore.  Beacon  says.  Friend 
ship  redoubles  joys  and  cuts  griefs  in  halves. 
Christ  is  a  Brother  and  Saviour  and  Friend 
who  gave  His  life  for  us.  His  friendship 
blesses  all  other  friendships  and  gives  them 
double  value. 


THE  KKELY  MOTOR. 

The  Keely  motor  of  Philadelphia  is  again 
heard  from.  It  is  getting  to  be  an  ancient 
wonder.  It  is  estimated  that  investois  have 
put  up  $400,000  for  it  altogether,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  shares  in  this  company  of  a 
par  value  of  $50  sold  for  six  times  that 
amount.  A  certain  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore 
of  Philadelphia  sustains  Mr.  Keely,  and  he  an¬ 
nounces  that  now,  at  last,  he  has  finished  his 
engine,  and  that  “all  that  now  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  secure  the  patents  and  reorganize 
the  company.”  In  this  reorganization,  it  is 
rumored,  John  Jacob  Astor  will  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure.  The  secret  of  Keely’s  motor  is 
said  to  be  “sympathetic  vibration,”  which 
seems  likely  when  one  considers  how  the 
vibrations  of  bis  bewitching  tongue  have  kept 
hope  alive  in  some  breasts  for  twenty  years. 
Here  is  the  way  Keely  is  said  to  explain  it: 

“The  chord  of  polar  negative  attraction  so 
far  as  this  sympathetic  research  is  concerned, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  chord  of  the 
neutral  center  of  the  polar  attractive  currents 
of  the  earth  represents  the  sympathetic  chord 
of  B  fiat,  third  octave,  one  one-hundredth  of 
a  note  below  the  octave  according  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  subdivision.” 

Here  is  a  slightly  more  lucid  statement  of 
Keeley’s  theory  by  a  newspaper  man : 

“These  vibrations  are  in  the  ether  which 
surrounds  our  earth,  which  pervades  our  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  successful 
Keely  motor  are  limited  only  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  space.  They  are  so  rnpid  that  no 
cognizance  can  be  taken  of  them  by  any 
human  sense.  Objects  vitalized,  so  as  to 
vibrate  in  this  ether  with  a  certain  relation 
to  each  other,  will  together  exert  a  tremen¬ 
dous  force.  The  applicatiosn  of  that  force  to 
material  things  in  earthly  affairs  is  all  Mr. 
Keely  has  to  do  now.  He  has  found  the 
ether.  ” 

The  engine  when  it  is  perfected,  is  to  move 
things  like  cannon-halls,  for  instance,  without 
touching  them,  and  send  through  steel  plate 
six  inches  thick.  Among  those  who  have  been 
convinced  by  his  experiments  in  the  past  have 
been  shrewd  engineers  and  hard-headed  busi 
ness  men.  And  now  the  engine  is  “finished.” 
I  Hold  your  breath  and  you  will  soon  see  the 
I  “chord  of  the  neutral  centre”  hitched  on  to  a 
I  trolley  car. 
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THE  S.ANDMA'S’S  DAUGHTER. 

You  all  of  you  know  the  sandman  old. 

Who  comes  wLen  evenlnit  loweis. 

And  cradles  the  sleeijinK  cbildreu  small 
Through  the  silent  miduight  hours. 

But  I  woLder  if  mother  ever  sings 
From  the  lure  that  love  has  taught  her 

Of  the  fairy  with  beautiful  starry  wings, 

Fenella,  the  sandman’s  daughter? 

When  good  little  chicks  are  fast  asleep. 

The  sandman  tnll  doth  send  her. 

And  while  every  one's  locked  in  slumber  deep, 
With  eyes  so  soft  and  tender. 

And  a  wonderful  glint  of  a  wing  that  gleams 
(Though  I  one  has  ever  caught  her). 

’Tis  Fenella  that  brings  the  beautlrul  dreams; 
Fenella,  the  sandman’s  daughter. 

So  see  (hat  you  try  to  be  good,  my  pot. 

And  tiy  with  all  your  powers, 

Or  never  a  bit  cf  a  dream  you’ll  get 
Though  you  slumber  on  for  hours. 

She  knows  who’s  naugh'y,  you  may  be  sure, 

For  the  sandman  well  has  taught  her; 

And  sbe  only  brings  dream-*  to  the  good  and  pure, 
Fenella,  the  sandman’s  daughter. 

—  Louise  Edgar. 

OUR  HOUSE  WARMING. 

Years  ago,  when  a  child,  I  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Hannah  Cutler’s  housewarming. 
The  house  that  we  were  to  warm  with  our 
coming  was  a  playhouse  which  Hannah’s 
father  had  built  for  her.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  house,  and  stood  under  a  maple  tree. 
It  had  but  one  room,  and  the  front  door 
opened  into  that.  It  was  a  green  door,  and 
the  house  was  painted  red,  and  it  had  two 
real  windows  in  it.  Of  course  all  the  children 
who  saw  it  thought  it  a  most  wonderful  piece 
of  architecture,  and  every  little  girl  wished 
she  had  just  such  a  playhouse.  But  it  was 
one  of  those  things  that  were  out  of  reach  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

Hannah  Cutler’s  father  was  a  rich  man,  and 
she  was  his  only  child,  and  motherless.  We 
all  envied  Hannah  Culler,  or  at  least,  we 
wished  we  could  have  such  wonderful  things 
as  she  had.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  them 
away  from  her.  When  we  talked  of  the  many 
things  we  did  not  have  that  fell  to  her  lot, 
our  mother  used  to  say,  “But  would  any  of 
you  wish  to  change  places  with  Hannah  Cut¬ 
ler?”  Oh,  dear,  no,  indeed!  And  we  put  our 
arms  around  our  good,  loving  mothers’  necks 
and  hugged  and  kissed  them.  What  would 
such  a  beautiful  playhouse  be  to  us  without 
a  dear  mother  and  loving  brothers  and  sisters! 

The  little  house  would  only  hold  four  of  us 
at  once.  Hannah  had  invited  twenty-seven  of 
her  companions  to  come  to  her  housewarming, 
yet  how  were  they  all  to  get  inside?  But  the 
little  girl  managed  that  by  letting  us  take 
turns  in  coming  in.  She  sat  in  the  house  all 
the  while,  and  received  three  of  us  at  a  time. 
She  said  we  would  have  to  warm  the  new 
house  in  that  way,  and  so  we  took  our  turns, 
without  any  dissensions  and  went  in  and  sat 
with  her  a  short  time,  looked  at  the  pretty 
things  in  the  room,  talked  of  our  dolls  and 
our  school,  and  such  mutters  as  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  gills  of  that  age.  It  was  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer  day  outside,  so  we  had  a  table  sent  under 
the  trees  with  Hannah’s  pretty  china  dishes, 
and  I  remember  we  had  cakes  and  candies 
that  Mr.  Cutler  had  sent  from  the  city. 

That  was  the  first  housewarming  I  ever 
heard  of,  and  so  when  we  were  talking  of 
our  housewarming  in  the  new  Presbyterian 
building  for  all  our  good  Evangelist  friends, 
that  first  one,  Hannah  Cutler’s,  in  the  early 
days,  came  to  mind,  and  more  especially  as  all 
the  dear  children  who  belong  to  our  Evan¬ 
gelist  circle  could  not  possibly  get  in  to  warm 
the  new  rooms  for  us,  although  they  are  so 
large.  We  must  manage  in  some  different 
way  to  entertain  you  all,  as  Hannah  Cutler 
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managed  her  housewarming.  Many  of  you 
lire  80  far  from  the  Evangelist’s  new  home, 
that  it  would  take  weeks  for  you  to  get  to  us. 
Think  of  it,  Evangelist,  children  living  in 
every  part  of  the  world  1  What  an  army  of 
boys  and  girls  to  come  marching  in,  if  they 
only  could  I  How  delighted  we  should  be  to 
see  them  and  clasp  their  hands!  Some  of  you 
would  come  across  the  seas  in  ships,  and  at 
just  the  time  of  the  year  you  might  have 
a  rough  voyage ;  others  would  travel  by  cars, 
miles  and  miles,  until  you  would  get  very 
weary. 

Now,  dear  children,  as  you  can’t  come 
to  us  for  house  warming,  we  are  going  to 
change  the  order  of  things  a  little  and 
go  into  each  of  your  homes  with  words  of 
cheer  and  love.  We  shall  none  of  us  get 
travel-weary,  for  we  are  going  to  put  them 
in  the  paper  and  send  them  to  you  in  the 
great  and  wonderful  carryall,  the  United 
States  mail.  When  you  sit  down  to  read  the 
Children’s  Column,  we  wish  you  to  know  how 
much  we  wanted  your  actual  presence  in  our 
new  rooms  to  611  them  with  lovelight  and 
joylight.  We  should  like  so  very  much  to  look 
into  your  bright  faces  and  hear  your  sweet 
voices,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
us.  We  cannot  do  wihthout  you— the  dear 
little  people!— to  give  us  a  housewarming. 
And  this  w’eek,  when  The  Evangelist  comes 
to  your  homes  and  black  eyes,  brown  eyes, 
blue  eyes,  and  hazel  eyes  look  at  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  page  and  read  about  the  house-warm¬ 
ing  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  great  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  Buiding  in  New  York,  will  you  bid 
us  “Godspeed"  in  the  new  places,  and  honor 
us  by  resolving  to  be  true,  loyal,  little  Pres¬ 
byterians? 

You  have  so  many  helps,  dear  children,  to 
lead  a  good  and  useful  life  in  the  Church  and 
the  world,  so  much  more  than  children  of 
your  grandmother’s  time  did,  that  the  world 
ought  to  grow  better  and  richer  in  good 
deeds  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  There  is 
a  kind  of  heart  communication,  you  know, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  hear  you 
at  the  heart  telephone,  calling  out  to  us  words 
that  will  warm  our  hearts  and  bring  smiles  to 
our  faces,  success  to  our  work,  and  joylight 
and  lovelight  for  us  in  the  new  places. 

S.  T.  P. 


GILES  THOMPSON’S  WORKSHOP. 

A  STOBV  FOR  BOTS. 

“When  I  was  a  boy,”  said  my  friend,  “I 
had  a  schoolmate  named  Giles  Thompson. 
His  father  was  better  off  in  this  world’s  goods 
than  any  other  man  in  the  village,  and  his 
grandfather  was  a  retired  merchant.  They 
lived  in  the  6nest  house  in  the  village,  and  it 
stood  on  top  of  a  high  hill ;  it  could  be  seen 
for  miles  in  every  direction.  Giles  was  not  in 
the  least  what  boys  call  ‘stuckup,  ’  with  all  his 
One  surroundings  and  opportunities  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  improvement.  He  had  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  boy’s  world,  but  what 
we  boys  thought  the  best  of  everything  he 
had,  was  that  workshop.  His  grandfather, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  had  it  built  for  him 
near  the  side  gate,  where  it  was  convenient 
for  his  boy  friends  to  slip  in  at  any  time,  and 
I  tell  you  we  did  slip  in  most  every  chance 
we  got.  Giles’  grandfather  had  bought  all 
sorts  of  tools  that  a  boy  could  work  with,  and 
Giles  was  very  clever  at  using  them ;  he  had 
what  grown  up  people  call  ‘a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind.  ’ 

“Giles  was  the  only  son  and  grandson,  so  he 
was  a  great  pet  in  his  home,  but  his  head 
never  seemed  one  bit  turned  by  it.  If  we  had 
anything  to  make  or  mend  in  his  line,  he  was 
always  willing  to  have  us  go  into  his  shop  and 
use  his  tools.  I  saw  my  father  smile  once 


when  he  looked  in  at  the  door  to  see  a  placard 
hanging  on  the  wall  with  those  words  on  it, 
‘No  drinking,  no  smoking,  no  chewing  of  to¬ 
bacco,  no  swearing  allowed  here.  The  joke 
of  it  was  that  there  was  no  saloon  in  the 
place.  But  that  sign  served  to  remind  many 
of  those  boys,  in  after  years,  when  they  lived 
where  there  were  saloons,  what  Giles  Thomp¬ 
son’s  idea  of  running  a  workshop  was.  If  any 
of  the  boys  got  into  disputes  among  them¬ 
selves  outside  not  a  suspicion  of  anything  but 
a  peaceable  state  of  things  was  ever  breathed 
in  that  workshop.  Somehow  we  boys  always 
felt  a  high  sense  of  honor  about  us,  a  respect 
for  Giles  and  ourselves  when  we  were  in  his 
presence.  Everybody  wondered  why  Giles  was 
such  a  noble  boy  when  he  had  so  much  done 
for  him  and  every  wish  gratided.  It  was  such 
a  natural  thing  for  him  to  be  spoiled. 

“There  was  a  boy  living  at  the  south  end  of 
the  town  whose  father  was  a  drunkard.  He 
went  over  to  the  next  town  where  there  was  a 
license  to  get  what  liquor  he  wanted,  and  then 
came  home  and  abused  his  family,  especially 
Jim,  his  eldest  boy.  Jim  was  regular  at 
school ;  he  was  always  neatly  dressed,  and 
kept  his  hair  well  burshed  and  his  face  and 
hands  clean,  but  his  clothes  were  always 
patched.  The  boys  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  ‘Patchie,  ’  but  Giles  never  called  him 
‘Patcbie,  ’  and  as  be  was  a  very  shy  boy,  and 
the  other  boys  in  school  teased  him,  Giles 
stood  up  for  him  and  took  his  part.  Perhaps 
we  were  a  little  jealous  of  him,  for  he  was 
always  perfect  in  recitation  and  in  deport¬ 
ment,  and  the  teacher  made  a  great  deal  of 
him. 

“One  day  when  we  were  all  in  the  workshop 
whittling  and  turning  out  a  boat  we  were 
building,  Jim  Turner  was  going  by  and  stopped 
to  look  in.  Giles  immediately  went  out  and 
asked  Jim  to  come  in.  He  shook  his  head, 
for  two  or  three  of  the  boys  had  been  very 
unkind  to  Jim  at  times.  But  Giles  persuaded 


him  to  come  in,  and  showed  him  all  the  tools, 
and  then  gave  him  a  little  boat  he  had  made, 
and  told  him  to  give  it  to  his  little  brother. 
Jim  could  not  stay  long,  for  he  was  doing 
some  errands  for  h<8  mother;  he  was  a 
very  prompt  and  reliable  boy,  and  bis  mother 
was  all  the  world  to  him. 

“Some  of  the  boys  did  not  notice  Jim,  and 
Giles  spoke  to  them  about  it.  He  said  Jim 
was  not  to  blame  because  of  his  father’s  do¬ 
ings ;  it  was  Jim’s  misfortune,  and  we  should 
try  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves 
in  every  way  in  our  power  The  boys  who  had 
not  spoken  to  Jim  were  very  much  ashamed 
of  themselves  after  Giles  bad  stopped  talking. 

“About  that  time  a  terrible  thing  happened. 
Giles  and  his  grandfather  had  been  gone  over 
a  week  to  the  city.  We  boys  had  missed  get¬ 
ting  into  that  workshop,  and  were  glad  that 
the  train  which  arrived  at  six  o’clock  that 
night  would  bring  Giles  back  to  us  again. 
But  the  train  did  not  come  in  on  time.  We 
boys  had  all  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  Giles 
to  give  him  a  sort  of  ovation  at  bis  return  to 
his  native  village  after  a  week’s  absence.  We 
heard  the  telegraph  machine  ticking  away, 
and  when  we  looked  through  the  window  we 
saw  the  agent  who  was  receiving  the  mes¬ 
sage  look  very  much  startled.  We  found  out 
soon  enough  what  was  the  matter.  There  had 
been  an  accident  down  in  the  hollow.  Giles’s 
graudfather  had  been  killed  and  Giles  had 
been  seriously  injured.  I  guess  not  one  of 
the  boys  ever  forgot  the  look  on  Giles’s  face 
when  we  saw  the  men  carrying  him  home. 
He  never  got  over  that  injury.  He  lived  a 
few  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  used  to 
send  for  us  to  go  and  see  him. 

“The  reason  of  this  dreadful  accident  was  on 
account  of  the  switch  not  being  turned  at  the 
proper  time.  The  switchman  hud  been  drink¬ 
ing.  Giles  told  us  about  it,  and  said  it  ought 
to  be  a  life-long  warning  to  us  all  never  to 
touch  a  drop  of  liquor,  such  a  terrible  result 
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came  from  one  man’s  drinking  too  much ' 
liquor.  We  told  Giles  we  would  never  touch 
the  accursed  stuff,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  every 
one  of  those  boys  have  kept  their  word. 

“Before  (Jiles  died  he  sent  for  Jim  Turner 
and  gave  him  his  workshop  and  all  the  tools, 
and  told  him  he  wishe*!  to  have  him  let  all  the 
boys  go  in  and  work  there  when  they  wished 
to.  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  He  did  not  seem  at  al!  afraid  to  die. 
He  talked  so  calmly  and  brightly  to  us.  and 
told  us  to  do  the  best  we  coiihl  while  'we 
stayed  in  the  world  to  make  everybody  hap¬ 
pier  and  better.  That  was  the  first  lime  we 
saw  what  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can 
do  for  those  who  are  called  to  go  to  the 
Father’s  house,  and  leave  the  friends  and 
things  of  earth. 

“But  I  often  think  of  that  poor  father  and 
mother;  it  almost  broke  their  hearts  when 
Giles  died.  But  now  I  understand  how  the 
Lord’s  grace  is  is  sufficient  for  us  under  all 
conditions,  for  I  have  had  some  great  sorrows 
since  that  time  myself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  were  very  much  interested  in  us  after 
Giles  died.  They  helped  us  in  many  ways,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  their  t)oy’8  friends. 

“Jim  Turner  kept  the  shop  just  as  Giles  left 
it,  but  we  never  felt  the  same  pleasure  in 
going  there  after  Giles  left  it  We  used  to 
talk  about  him  when  we  got  together,  and  I 
tell  you,  hovs,  there  was  not  one  of  us  but  re 
solved  to  fight  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  our 
might,  and  from  what  I  can  hear  of  the  other 
boys  scattered  now  far  and  wide,  we  are  all 
fighting  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

“Mr.  Thompson  educated  Jim  Turner.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  best  civil  engineers  in  the 
country.  When  I  look  back  on  the  days  of 
my  boyhood,  among  the  pleasantest  reminis¬ 
cences  are  the  days  and  doings  in  Giles  Thomp 
son’s  workshop  before  that  dreadful  accident.  ” 

SELLING  LITTLE  BROTHER. 

Ethel  thought  it  was  very  hard  to  have  to 
stay  in  the  house  that  Saturday  afternoon  to 
take  care  of  little  brother.  All  the  other  girls 
were  having  eu(;h  fun  playing  with  their  dolls 
and  wheeling  the  little  cairiages  through  the 
park.  Mamma  had  to  go  down  town  to  get 
some  very  much  needed  garments,  and  she  had 
taken  Saturday  afternoon,  just  because  Ethel 
could  be  at  home.  Ba>>y  brother  did  not  like 
the  new  girl,  and  would  not  stay  with  her. 

Ethel  thought  perhaps  she  could  get  baby 
brother  to  sleep,  and  then  she  could  leave  the 
door  op^n  so  Hilda  could  hear  if  he  waked, 
and  go  out-of-doors  just  a  few  minutes  to 
speak  to  her  dearest  friend  Susy,  who  would 
be  sure  to  be  walking  up  and  down  with  her 
doll  carriage  right  in  front  of  the  house.  Susy 
had  no  little  brother  to  keep  her  in  to  take 
care  of,  and  Ethel  thought  that  afternoon  that 
Susy  was  the  more  fortunate  of  the  two. 

It  is  quite  seldom  that  babies  can  be  made 
to  do  just  what  their  caretakers  wish  them 
to.  Ethel’s  little  brother  had  had  a  long  nap 
in  the  morning,  and  of  course  he  did  not  feel 
like  going  to  sleep  so  soon  again.  He  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  do  anything  his  sister  pro¬ 
posed  to  him.  If  he  wo<ild  play  with  his 
blocks  on  the  floor,  Ethel  could  read  the 
pretty  story  book  papa  brought  home  to  her 
the  night  before.  But  when  Ethel  opened  the 
book,  then  little  brother  did  not  care  for  his 
blocks  any  more,  and  crept  over  to  her  side 
and  insisted  on  having  the  book  in  his  own 

Aches 
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little  hands.  And  if  Ethel  tried  to  play  house 
with  him,  he  would  not  let  the  doll  sit  in  her 
chair,  or  the  cups  and  plates  of  the  pretty 
teaset  stay  on  the  table. 

“Oh,  dear !”  exclaimed  Ethel,  “Ido not  think 
there  is  another  little  girl  in  this  whole  big 
city  who  has  such  a  hard  time  as  1,  Saturday 
afternoon,  too!  Mrs.  Grafton  hasn’t  any  chil¬ 
dren  at  all,  and  we  wonder  if  she  would  not 
buy  you.  I  feel  just  like  selling  you  to  day.” 

Ethel,  perhaps,  never  had  hear<l  of  the  “lit¬ 
tle  mothers”  in  the  tenement-houses  of  the 
city,  who  have  to  take  care  of  the  babies  all 
day  long,  and  every  day,  while  their  mothers 
go  to  earn  money  to  buy  food  and  pay  the 
rent.  Ethel  usually  was  a  very  kind  little 
sister,  and  got  along  with  baby  so  well  that 
her  mamma  felt  perfectly  safe  in  regard  to 
leaving  the  baby  in  her  (diarge.  But  it  was 
not  often  she  required  Ethel  to  stay  in  the 
house  to  take  care  of  baby.  ]Mamnia  knew 
her  little  girl  needed  the  fresh  air  and  health¬ 
ful  play  out  of  8('hool  hours,  and  it  was  only 
on  occasions  like  this  that  she  was  required  to 
be  a  “little  mother.” 

Ethel  loved  her  little  brother,  but  her  heart 
was  not  in  her  work  that  afternoon.  Things 
go  contrariwise  when  our  hearts  are  not  in  our 
work.  Consequently  she  did  not  seem  to  do 
anything  that  pleased  baby. 

“Brother  shall  be  made  to  mind  me,”  she 
said.  “I  am  so  much  older  than  he  is.  He 
shall  sit  in  this  big  chair  and  keep  still,  for  if 
I  cannot  go  out  and  play  I  will  read  my  new 
book. ” 

Ethel  lifted  the  baby  from  the  floor  and  sat 
him  down  hard  in  the  large  rocker. 

“Don’t  you  stir,  sir,”  she  said  in  authorita 
tive  tones,  “until  I  tell  you  to.  Do  you  hear?” 

Baby  had  never  heard  sister  speak  to  him  in 
such  a  tone,  and  he  looked  frightened.  He 
did  keep  still  until  she  got  her  book  and 
opened  it,  then  he  climbed  up  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair  to  see  the  picture  of  “the  little  chick 
whose  mother  hen  had  an  acorn  cup  in  her 
bill  going  to  the  spring  in  the  green  woods  for 
some  water  for  him  to  drink.”  Ethel’s  mind 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
that  she  did  not  see  the  little  fellow  standing 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  in  a  moment  baby 
had  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  on  the  floor. 
His  screams  brought  Hilda  from  the  kitchen; 
she  helped  Ethel  lift  him  up;  blood  was  flow¬ 
ing  from  his  little  nose,  and  a  great  lump  as 
large  as  a  butternut  was  on  his  forehead. 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  die,  Hilda?  I’m  so 
afraid  he’ll  die  before  mother  gets  home.  Oh, 
dear,  oh  dear  I” 

Hilda  could  only  talk  in  broken  English,  but 
she  made  Ethel  understand  that  she  thought 
baby  would  come  around  all  right.  She 
washed  the  blood  off  with  warm  water,  but 
the  little  nose  bled  for  quite  a  time.  Finally 
the  little  fellow  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in 
Hilda’s  arms,  and  she  put  him  in  his  crib. 
His  little  dress  was  stained  with  blood  and 
the  bump  had  turned  black  and  blue.  A  sad, 
sad  sight  was  little  baby  brother  as  he  moaned 
in  hie  sleep. 

Hilda  went  hack  to  her  cleaning,  and  Ethel 
watched  the  sleeping  baby.  Would  he  ever 
get  over  that  fall?  She  had  heard  mother  tell 
what  dreadful  things  came  sometimes  to 
babies  from  falls.  Then  Ethel  knelt  right 
down  by  the  crib  and  asked  God  to  forgive 
her  and  to  make  baby  well. 

She  heard  her  mother’s  steps  as  she  fin¬ 
ished  the  words,  and  running  out  into  the 
hall,  she  threw  her  arms  arounrd  her  mother’s 
ne<'k  and  burst  into  tears.  “Oh,  mamma,  will 
you.  can  you  ever  forgive  me?”  she  cried. 

Of  course  her  mother  was  quite  frightened 
to  see  the  baby  lying  in  the  crib  in  such  a 
condition.  For  days  baby  brother’s  little  face 
was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see.  That  night  when 
papa  was  reading  his  evening  paper,  he  said : 
“Hear  this,  Ethel.  There  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  a  little  daughter  who  is  quite  a  financier. 
One  day  her  father  called  her  to  him.  ‘My 
dear,’  said  he,  ‘a  mau  this  morning  offered 
papa  this  room  full  of  gold  if  I  would  sell  lit 
tie  brother.  Now  that  means  gold  enough  to 
fill  this  room  from  wall  to  wall  and  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  If  I  sell  little  brother  for  that 
sum,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  everything  in  the 
world  you  want.  Shall  I  sell  him?’  ‘No, 
papa,’  answered  the  little  girl,  ‘keep  him  until 
he  is  bigger,  he  will  be  worth  more  then.’  ” 

Ethel  exclaimed:  “Oh,  what  a  dreadful  sis¬ 
ter,  trying  to  get  loads  and  loads  of  money  by 
selling  her  little  brother  I  But,  papa,  I  just 
think  if  she  said  that  she  was  only  in  fun,  or 
it  is  what  Uncle  John  calls  ‘a  newspaper 
story.’  He  says  nowadays  you  can’t  believe 
more  than  half  what  is  in  the  newspapers. 
The  bigger  my  little  brother  grows  and  the 
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longer  he  stays  with  us.  the  harder  it  would 
be  to  let  him  go,  and  it  would  be  just  that 
way  with  the  sister  in  the  newspaper.  All  the 
money  in  the  world  would  not  buy  dear,  sweet 
little  brother.” 

Ethel  realized  for  the  first  time  what  it 
would  be  to  lose  little  brother  when  he  fell 
and  she  thought  he  was  going  to  die. 

You  may  be  assured  that  when  Ethel  was 
left  in  charge  of  baby  brother  after  that 
experience,  she  took  the  very  best  care  of 
him  she  knew  how,  and  did  not  try  to  govern 
him,  for  that  was  mamma’s  duty.  I  think 
the  story  Ethel’s  papa  read  her  was  a  news¬ 
paper  story,  too,  for  I  never  heard  of  any  sis¬ 
ter  who  was  really  willing  to  sell  a  little 
brother,  did  you?  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

OUB  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Weston,  who  read  from  Ezekiel  xviii.  33  of 
the  pity  of  the  Lord  for  transgressors:  “I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves 
and  live  ye;”  and  in  the  third  chapter  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  every  Christian : 
“Son  of  Man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  therefore  hear  the 
word  at  My  mouth  and  give  them  warring 
from  Me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou 
shalt  surely  die;  and  thou  givest  him  not 
warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked 
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from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life,  the 
same  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand"  (vss.  IT,  18 
21). 

In  connection  with  the  opening  devotional 
exercises,  Mrs.  Janies  announced  the  death  of 
that  faithful  and  self-denying  worker.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Moore  of  the  Salt  Lake  Home  for 
Mormon  girls,  requesting  prayer  for  those  who 
w’ill  mourn  her  as  a  mother. 

A  teacher  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  at 
Tama,  Iowa,  writes:  “Christian  people  should 
pray  more  for  this  branch  of  Home  Missions. 
The  missionary  needs  the  comfort  and  sup¬ 
port  that  God’s  people  can  give  through 
prayer.  ” 

Miss  Ada  Patterson  of  the  Good  Will  Mission 
for  the  Sioux  of  South  Dakota,  pleads:  “May 
we  have  your  continued  prayers  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  abide  in  the  hearts  of  teachers  and 
pupils.” 

After  the  reading  of  fresh  items  which  had 
been  distributed  in  the  audience,  the  topic  for 
December  was  taken  up.  The  leader  pointed 
out  on  the  map  the  districts  in  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  where  these  moun¬ 
tain  people  live,  being  about  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  giving  a  brief  review  of  their  history. 
Asheville,  with  its  Boys’  Farm  School,  added 
to  the  girls’  schools,  is  a  strategic  centre. 

Mrs.  Lord,  a  friend  and  resident  in  the 
South,  who  had  seen  wretched  street  arabs 
running  through  Asheville,  expressed  delight 
that  a  boys’  school  had  come  into  existence, 
and  felt  sure  that  the  self  sacrifice  of  our 
faithful  teachers  there  will  yield  abundant 
fruit.  The  speaker  had  seen  children  at  four 
years  of  age  dipping  snuff ;  after  that  they 
form  the  tobacco  habit ;  she  had  seen  them 
stowed  in  wretched  covered  wagons — those 
“North  Carolina  schooners”— not  one  wearing 
a  smile. 

Several  schools  were  named  where  good 
work  is  being  done.  Marshall,  known  as  the 
“shoe  string”  town,  is  out  twenty  miles  from 
Asheville  on  the  French  Broad  River.  It  is  a 
country  seat,  but  consists  of  one  long  street 
running  between  the  river  and  the  mountains. 
Laurel  Fork  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river;  at  Brittain’s  Cove  a  most  interesting 
mission  by  a  volunteer  worker  is  being  prose¬ 
cuted.  It  was  here,  Mrs.  Pierson  said,  that 
an  old  woman  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
first  Presbyterian  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Fox.  “For,”  said  she,  unlike  the  untutored 
mountain  preachers,  “he  didn’t  rant  none 
and  be  didn’t  rave  none  and  he  didn’t  rare 
none,  but  just  preached  the  Ocspel  straight.” 
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One  lady  seemed  to  be  really  in  danger,  so 
alone  in  the  mountains,  yet  she  did  not  con¬ 
fess  to  being  afraid,  except  just  once.  The 
reckless  use  of  firearms  is  an  impending  dan¬ 
ger.  A  shot  crashed  through  her  glass  win¬ 
dow,  and  when  she  put  up  a  board  shutter, 
a  daring  enemy  shot  into  that  also.  The  work 
at  Hot  Springs  was  described  as  full  of  promise. 

Miss  Lobenstein  spoke  of  the  mountain  roads 
where  the  mud  came  above  the  bub  of  the 
wheels,  and  described  a  model  cabin  for 
cleanliness  where  its  mistress,  an  old  woman, 
sat  over  the  fire  smoking  her  pipe.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  children  in  these 
schools  and  in  New  York,  where  they  are 
trained,  but  they  at  least  keep  still  and  seem 
to  be  interested. 

Mr.  McAfee  gave  some  account  of  new  work 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  Virginia  called 
for  and  already  commenced  in  connection  with 
that  of  Dr.  Humble,  who  is  Superintendent 
of  Sunday  school  extension  in  that  region. 
He  asked  for  Bible  readers  who  would  visit 
the  mothers  in  their  mountain  homes,  give 
them  Christian  instruction,  and  teach  them 
how  to  care  for  their  children. 
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Miss.  Spencer  is  already  engaged,  mostly  at 
her  own  charges,  in  going  from  bouse  to 
house,  talking  and  praying  with  the  people. 
Two  others  have  this  good  work  in  contempla. 
tion.  The  people  are  anxious  that  such  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  should  visit  them,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  will  provide  for  them  a  horse  for 
the  mountain  journeys,  and  a  home.  In  a  re¬ 
port  of  work,  Miss  Spencer  sums  up  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Sunday-schools  superintended,  visits  on 
the  mountain,  visits  in  the  valley,  special 
meetings  for  women,  three  hopeful  conver¬ 
sions  in  the  boms,  and  all  distances  traversed 
without  a  conveyance.  H.E.B. 


WOMEN  S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

“And  be  ye  thankful,”  was  the  lesson  read 
by  Mrs.  Beers  at  the  meeting  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  one  cause  for  grati 
tude  that  hour  were  interesting  letters  from 
Japan,  Persia,  Syria,  and  India. 

The  letter  from  Miss  Rose  of  Sapporo.  Japan, 
was  over  a  yaid  long,  being  written  on 
Japanese  paper.  The  school  has  opened  well, 
she  writes,  the  two  new  departments  continue 
to  grow,  and  we  have  much  cause  for  grati¬ 
tude.  Every  Friday  when  my  week’s  work 
is  over,  I  go  to  Otaru  to  encourage  the  girl 
and  woman  in  charge  of  the  work  begun  there 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  to  help  in 
the  woman’s  meeting  and  in  the  Sabbath- 
schools,  returning  early  Monday  in  time  to 
open  school.  Our  work  there  is  confined  to 
the  poor.  We  have  about  twenty  girls,  twelve 
of  them  are  boarders.  We  teach  them  the 
practical  branches,  a  little  book  learning,  and 
the  Bible  .  .  .  One  of  our  Sapparo  mission¬ 
aries  (Episcopalian)  has  opened  a  work  among 
the  college  students  here,  another  among  the 
four  hundred  girls  in  the  hemp  factory.  .  . 
Miss  Smith  has  returned  from  the  south  ;  her 
summer’s  rest  seems  to  have  done  her  good. 

The  years  work  in  Oroomiah,  Persia,  was 
described  in  Miss  Van  Duzee’s  letter  of  July. 
She  told  of  the  women  of  difTerent  nationali¬ 
ties  she  visited,  of  helpful  books  she  has  read, 
of  meetings  held  in  villages,  of  the  arrival  of 
her  sister  from  America  last  fall,  and  the  set 
ting  out  of  the  St.  Pierre  family  for  home.  The 
twelve  members  of  the  King’s  Daughters 
band  gathered  with  her  to  seir  and  piece  a 
quilt  to  help  the  poor.  A  sewing  class  for 
Moslem  girls  was  held  Monday  morning.  One 
girl  came  often  for  reading  lessons.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  she  was  laid  up  with  a  sore  foot,  but 
that  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  help  do  some 
copying  for  Dr.  Shedd.  At  that  time  the 
Jews  became  bitter  in  their  opposition,  and 
severe  threats  were  made  against  any  one 
dealing  with  the  Christians.  March  and  April 
were  sad  months,  bringing  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  Dr.  Shedd.  Among  other  things. 
Miss  Van  Duzee  had  made  4.50  calls,  received 
780,  and  made  36  visits  to  villages. 

The  first  letter  received  from  Miss  Fanny 
Jessup  of  Tripoli  was  written  to  Mrs.  Morse 
November  4th.  She  told  of  her  delightful  voy¬ 
age  and  joy  at  seeing  her  parents  and  being 
again  in  the  home  of  her  early  childhood  after 
twelve  years’  absence.  Few  changes  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  place,  but  many  in  the  people 
she  bad  known.  Although  able  to  speak 
Arabic,  she  is  studying  the  grammar  with  one 
of  her  old  playmates,  and  it  seemed  natural 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  as  she  had  held  that  ofiice  while  at 
school  at  Morristown. 

Extracts  from  a  delightful  home  letter  from 
Mrs.  Ben  Labaree  of  Oroomiah  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Schauffier.  When  the  little  Labaree 
baby,  Clara  Gray,  was  welcomed  to  the  world, 
and  while  the  mother  lay  in  bed,  a  great  feast 
was  given  to  the  people  to  show  that  a  girl 
baby  was  no  afiliction,  but  a  blessing.  Cookies 
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AN  IDEAL  SHOE 


GIVES  A 


PRACTICAL  TALK. 


^  »  body  was  kept  as 

warm  as  need  be. 

One  day  the  lamb  was  clipped,  and  I,  the  wool,  was  gath> 
ered  up,  and  carried  to  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  Here  I  was  cleaned, 
picked  up  and  put  through  machines,  mauled  and  pressed,  until 
I  became  a  peculiar  kind  of  felt,  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Alfred  Dolge  wool  felt,  made  by  his  own  peculiar  process  and 
one  which  has  never  been  successfully  imitated  anywhere  in  the 
world.  My  fibers  were  not  broken,  but  were  so  compressed  and 
compacted  that  they  interlock  and  interlie  but  do  not  inter¬ 
weave  in  the  sense  of  a  woolen  garment.  I  am  in  effect,  a  felt 
shoe  full  of  windows,  and  I  can  absorb  the  moisture  and  throw 
it  out  into  the  air  easily  and  so  keep  the  foot  as  well  able  to 
breathe  through  its  pores  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Of  course,  1  keep  my  wearer  warm  ;  that  was  my  business 
when  I  was  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  and  I  am  in  no  wise 
less  able  to  do  it  now  in  the  form  of  felt. 

But  I  don’t  make  it  any  too  warm  for  the  foot  either,  for  I 
am  porous,  the  air  can  freely  circulate  through  me. 

Now  if  I  was  leather  it  would  be  very  different,  for  of  all 
misapplied  things  I  think  that  leather  for  foot  covering  is  the 
worst.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  condition  of  my  wearer’s 
feet  when  he  began  to  wear  me  I  You  see,  leather  is  the  con¬ 
trary  to  me  in  many  respects;  in  the  first  place  it’s  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  that  means  cold,  icy  feet;  it’s  not  porous,  that 
means  tender,  cramped,  perspiring  feet ;  it  is  made  soggy  and 
slimy  by  water,  and  retains  it  so  long  that  wet  leather  shoes 
often  mean  colds  and  much  more  serious  things.  Last  of  all, 
quite  contrary  to  me,  the  foot  covered  with  leather  strikes  the 
ground  every  time  with  a  thump,  occasioning  jar  enough  to 
sometimes  dangerously  affect  the  vital  organs,  while  I,  Oh,  how 
elastic  I  am!  No  dull,  unyielding  thud  when  I’m  between  my 
wearer  and  the  ground,  but  rather  a  wonderful  springiness 
that  actually  aids  walking,  and  keeps  one  from  getting  tired 
easily. 

And  what  I  say  of  myself  is  true  of  my  mothers,  sisters, 
brothers,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  to  whom  I  will  gladly  in¬ 
troduce  you  if  the  chance  is  given  me. 

If  felt  is  comfortable  for  an  outdoor  shoe,  it  is  luxury  in 
a  slipper.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  somewhat 
aristocratic.  There  are  lots  of  so  called  felt  shoes  that  are  any¬ 
thing  but  all  wool,  but  my  coat  of  arms  is  the  Alfred  Dolge 
name,  and  when  you  see  the  Alfred  Dolge  trade  mark  on  a  pair 
of  shoes,  you  may  always  know  that  they  are  just  what  they 
should  be. 

As  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  shoe  family,  I  don’t  need 
to  say  mce  about  my  prices  and  quality ;  those  who  have  worn 
me  think  they  cannot  get  along  without  me,  and  that  is  proof 
enough  of  my  worth. 


Why  not  secure 
foot  comfort 
this  winter? 


Alfred  Dolge  Felt 
Shoes  will  give  it 
to  you. 


No.  t07. 

Men’s  Leather  Shoe 
with  felt  insole  and 
woolen  hygienic  lining. 
Price  S."!. 

Storm  proof. 


No.  256. 


Women’s  Romeo  Slipper  made 
of  Dolge  Felt  with  Leather  Sole 
and  Heel.  Price  $2.50. 
Luxurious  I 


No.  1078. 

Women’s  felt  shoe 
with  leather  sole  and 
heel.  Price  $8  60. 
“^Warm,  light,  fine. 


Sent 

anywhere 

free. 


jliyDol}es 


This  trade¬ 
mark  is  found 
on  all  our 
goods. 


DANIEL  GREEN  &  CO., 
AA  E.  Fourteenth  St., 

(Take  Elevator), 

NEW  YORK. 


Revised  Edition 
of 

this  booklet 
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and  unlimited  tea  were  served,  and  flowers 
and  bowls  of  the  native  drink  of  sour  milk 
were  brought  by  the  guests  in  token  of  con 
gratulation. 

One  recent  social  event  was  a  dinner,  when 
seven  went  out  to  a  vineyard  and  ate  the  na 
tive  food  sitting  around  an  oilcloth.  Great 
was  Mrs.  Labaree's  embarrassment  when  the 
wooden  spoon  with  which  she  was  serving 
herself,  snapped  in  two.  An  old  man  who 
was  present  was  a  celebrated  singer  of  dirges, 
so  although  over  ninety  years  old,  he  chanted 
some  of  the  weird  minor  songs  which  the  peo 
pie  admire.  An  outbreak  of  the  Koords  had 
made  quite  a  disturbance.  All  the  people  are 
so  destitute  that  one  longs  for  a  big  pocket  book 
to  help. them,  and  especially  to  help  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  work.  It  has  to  be  closed  for  lack  of 
funds,  and  then  people  come  from  long  dis¬ 
tances,  six  or  more  days’  journey,  and  the 
doors  are  opened  to  take  them  in,  but  others 
from  near  by  are  sent  away.  No  wonder  the 
good  Dr.  Cochran  is  worn  and  weary  with  his 
burdens. 

Miss  Holmes  told  a  truly  Oriental  story  of 
the  marriage  of  two  of  her  Syrian  friends. 
At  a  feast  given  for  the  hajjpy  couple  the  host 
had  many  courses  served,  and  at  last  his  young 
son,  fantastically  dressed,  was  brought  in  and 
served  as  the  last  course,  and  presented  to  the 
guests.  Then  the  bridegroom  gracefully  re¬ 
plied  that  to  such  kindness  he  could  make  no 
return  so  fitting  as  to  give  back  to  his  host 
this  most  valuable  gift,  his  little  son. 

The  great  losses  to  Syria  and  Africa  and  all 
our  work  were  spoken  of :  the  death  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  so  long  associated  with  the  press 
and  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  Arabic,  and  the  sudden  death  by  African 
fever  of  Mr.  Jacot,  who  had  returned  to  bis 
work  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Parts  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Wilder  of  the 
Kohlapur  Mission  were  given  by  Miss  Ellen 
Parsons,  showing  the  spiritual  power  at  work 
there.  We  hear  that  all  of  those  missionaries 
have  read  that  wonderful  book  of  John  Mc¬ 
Neill  of  Australia,  “The  Spirit  Filled  Life,” 
and  it  is  bearing  fruit  in  Pentecostal  service. 
Would  that  every  Christian  here  and  abroad 
might  know  the  rest  and  the  power  that  this 
book  shows  to  be  so  available  for  us  all. 

Miss  Wilder’s  letter  told  of  nineteen  bap¬ 
tisms  since  July,  and  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  mission,  when  her  mother  spoke 
of  the  past,  and  looking  around,  said  how 
wonderful  it  was  to  see  all  these  workers 
about  her  and  realize  the  growth  of  the 
work. 

The  closing  prayer  of  Miss  Holmes  brought 
the  blended  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  news  we 
had  heard  to  the  Father  who  knoweth  what 
things  we  have  need  of. 


Stimulates  Digestion. 

Horeford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  food  thus  assisting  the 
stomach,  and  also  stimulates  the  secretion  of  the 
digestive  fluids,  putting  the  stomach  in  an  active, 
healthy  condition." 


GOOD  EVIDENCE. 

One  of  the  leading  religions  papers  of  the  country  re¬ 
cently  wrote  letters  to  several  nf  their  subscribers  ask¬ 
ing  their  opinion  of  the  goods  off -red  by  the  Larkin  Soap 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  replies, 
they  tell  their  own  story.  One  writer  says:  ‘"We  have 
had  five  Combination  Boxes,  each  contained  every  article 
advertised,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  the  reclining  chair,  the  last  premium  we  oh- 
taint d,  pronounce  it  worth  a'l  we  paid  for  both  Soap 
and  Chair."  Another  says:  "The  Chautauqua  Heater 
kept  oar  private  office  warm  and  comfortable  during  the 
unusually  severe  weather  of  the  pat-t  winter.  The  Soaps, 
and  other  articles,  are  stiictly  Al."  Another  rays:  “All 
our  large  family  are  entirely  satisfied,  (that  means  more 
than  pleased)  with  ‘Sweet  Home’  Soap.  The  Chair  is 
just  what  we  have  wanted,  but  did  not  feel  that  we  could 
afford  to  buy  through  retail  dealers.  I  am  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  order  from  them.” 


An 

eminent  phy¬ 
sician  procured 
through  an  East  India 
Misiiionary  what  baa  prov¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  cu  re  In  cases 
of  Consumption.  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all 
throat  and  lung  aflivtions, 
besides  being  a  radical  cure 
for  nervous  affections.  Test¬ 
ed  in  thousands  of  cases.  If 
you  or  your  friends  are  snf- 
ferenssend  mea2c. stamp 
and  1  will  mall  you  free 
of  charge  Reclst  in 
either  English, 
French,  or 
Oerman. 


ONSUMPTION 

“Font  doctors  gave  him  up.  It  now  seems  as  If  your 
Bemedy  nad  wrought  a  miracle  in  my  brother's  cure,  lie 
bus  gained  63  pounds.’’ 

CUAS.  F.  Ix>TTiNtii:,i,K,  Druggist,  Pappineau,  III. 

"I  was  3  years  and  3  months  under  the  care  of  the  best 
plivsicians,  paying  over  ll.Iuu  in  doctors’  bills,  without  bene- 
ui.’  Your  Remedy  cured  me.” 

Bubt.  a.  Hamilton,  Peterboro,  Ont. 

“It  cured  my  wife  of  Asthma  in  six  days,  after  suffering 
10  years."  JNU.  L.  Kantneb,  South  Ea.ston,  Pa. 

“The  Remedy  saved  my  life.”  . 

Henry  Goff,  Norton  Hill,  N.  Y". 

WTiy  should  you  despair  when  others  similarly 
afTccted  •are  being  savM  ?  Address,  with  stamp, 
W .  A  NOYES,  822  Powers’  Block,  Rochester, N.Y. 


H{EErc>£““§WEET  Hoa\e”§oar 


A  “  CHAUTAUQUA”  DESK, 


Number  in  use  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furni 
ture.  Has  gladdened  half  a  million  hearts.  Solid  Oak 
throughout,  hand-rubbed  finish.  Very  handsome  carv¬ 
ings.  It  stands  5  ft.  high,  i8  2i  ft.  wide,  writing  bed  24  in. 
deep.  Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rofl  for  curtain. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position,  and  changed 
at  will  by  the  occupant  while  reclining.  A  syno¬ 
nym  of  luxurious  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  built 
of  oak,  )x>lished  antique  finish,  with  beautifully- 
grained  three  ply  veneer  back.  The 
seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  uphol¬ 
stered  with  silk  plush  in  crimson, 
old  red,  tobacco  brown,  old  gold, 
blue  or  olive,  as  desired.  It  is  very 
strong  and  perfectly  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on 
their  merits  with  a  guaranty  of 
purity.  Thousands  of  families  use 

them,  and  have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 


100  BARS  ••  SWEET  HOME  ”  SOAP 
Eiiougli  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household  pur¬ 
poses  it  lias  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  .  .  . 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

9  PKGS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (fall  Ibt.) 

A  uiieijualed  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  . 
Exquisite  for  ladles  and  children. 

A  inateliless  beautllier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP 
1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  . 
i-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  . 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 
$5.00 


.30 

.25 

.25 


L 


foV  $10.00. 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP  ...  .45 

Infallible  Preventive  of  dandruff. 

Uneqtialed  for  washing  ladies’  hair, 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP . 45 

I  BOTTLE,  I  OZ..  MODJESKA  PERFUME  .30 

Delicate,  reflned,  popular,  lasting. 

I  JAR  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM  ...  .25 

Southing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

I  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER  .25 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums. 


sweetens  the  breath. 

I  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET  .  .  .20 

I  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  .  .  .10 

THE  CONTENTS,  BOUOHT  AT  RETAIL,  COST  $10.00 
PREMIUM  WORTH  AT  RETAIL  .  .  .  $10.00 

(Yoa  get  fbe  Premlam  you  select  Gratis.)  $2M0 


Subscribers  to  this  Paper  may  use  the  (Biods  30  Days  before  Bill  is  Doe. 


After  trial  you  —  the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre¬ 
mium.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.  Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 


If  after  thirty  days'  trial  you  find  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelted  quality  and 
the  Premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10.00  ;  if  not,  notify 
us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order,  we  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

»  »  «  «  M  Jt  M  JC  A  JX «-«  .SSJLJl  m  Jt  ajt  *  •  a  a  m  m  M  ^  m  m  m  m  m  m  m 

3  Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order  —  it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you  C 
5  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  nice  f 
2  present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  C 
?  Your  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre-  C 
Jj  mium  does  not  prove  all  expected.  We  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods,  p 

Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  other  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

Batab.  1B76.  incor.  i8»a.  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y» 

Note.— We  are  per«on>»llT  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  MaonfactnilnK  Company 
of  Dnffalo:  have  viai  ed  their  factory;  have  pnrehased  and  used  tbvir  gO'Sfs  ard  received  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  and  we  know  thai  they  are  full  value.  The  onh  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to 
give  80  muen  for  ao  little  money.  The  company  are  perfectly  reliable.— The  Kvanadm. 


M  ■VIICO  WE  WILL  CDCC  onr  unique  and  interesting 

■  AUlCd  SEND  rlirr  pamphlet,  giving  some  in- 

■  teresting pointe  on  Wrmg- 
era  How  important  it  is  to  get  our  soft  rubber  rolls,  etc.  We  are 
the  largest  makers  of  Rubber  Rolls  and  Wringers  in  the  world. 

Capital,  sLsOO.OOO.  When  yon  see  onr  warrant  on  rolls  yon  may  know 
your  wringer  will  give  good  service  and  wear  well.  Send  postal  for  pamphlet 

AMERICAN  WRINGER  COMPANY,  99  Chambers  Street.  Mew  York. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  equipment. 

CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 

The  practice  of  decorating  churches  and 
Sunday-school  rooms  for  special  services  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  become  com¬ 
mon,  and  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject 
may  therefore  prove  both  timely  and  useful. 
The  art  of  decoration  requires  both  judgment 
and  skill  for  its  successful  practice,  and  these 
may  be  lacking  even  when  willing  hands  and 
ample  material  are  at  command.  Decorative 
work,  though  of  the  simplest  kind,  should  be 
governed  by  certain  well  settled  principles  of 
the  art. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  decoration 
is  something  to  be  added  to  a  room  or  audi¬ 
torium  which  is  already  structurally  complete, 
the  object  being  to  make  it  more  pleasing  to 
the  eyes,  and  perhaps  more  suggestive  to  the 
imagination.  A  reconstruction  of  the  room  is 
not  in  order,  but  rather  such  an  arrangement 
of  proper  material  as  will  harmonize  with  lines 
and  features,  concealing,  it  may  be,  some 
minor  detail  not  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but 
rarely  more  than  this.  The  general  system  of 
decoration  of  a  particular  room  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  governed  by  its  structural  details. 
The  twining  of  evergreens  around  columns 
and  disposing  the  same  along  the  front  of 
the  gallery  are  legitimate  expedients.  As 
architectural  design  contemplates  some  special 
view  point  where  the  whole  design  harmonizes 
and  becomes  apparent,  so,  as  far  as  practica¬ 
ble,  all  decoration  should  be  conceived  as 
viewed  from  some  point  or  points,  and  with 
some  special  detail  as  the  focus  of  effect 
toward  which  the  eye  should  be  led  by  the 
mass  of  the  decoration.  In  a  church  audi¬ 
torium  this  may  well  be  the  pulpit  or 
organ,  and  in  a  Sunday-school  room,  the 
superintendent’s  platform  or  desk.  This  cen¬ 
ter  of  decorative  effect  should  at  least  har¬ 
monize  with,  if  not  accentuate,  structural  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  decoration 
can  be  overdone.  A  church  of  the  older 
American  type,  with  plain  tinted  walls,  flat 
ceiling,  and  simple  pews  and  furniture,  does 
not  invite  the  amount  or  elaborateness  of  dec¬ 
oration  that  might  be  very  apporpriate  in  a 
church  embodying  the  highly  decorated  struc¬ 
tural  forms  and  richly  colored  Mural  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  Romanesque  or  Byzantine  styles. 
Anachronisms  are  also  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
example  of  nature  in  her  decoration  of  the 
world  about  us  is  always  to  be  regarded. 
When  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and  all  trees 
but  the  evergreens  are  bare  of  foliage,  the  long 
ropes  of  evergreen,  brilliant  autumn  leaves, 
and  glossy  holly,  with  scarlet  berries,  are  not 
only  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  suggestive  of  life 
still  abiding  despite  the  chill  of  winter.  But 
as  one  would  hardly  use  these  for  an  Easter 
occasion,  when  all  the  earth  is  green  and 
flowers  are  coming  forth  on  every  hand,  we 
do  well  to  avoid  also  that  artistic  anachronism 
in  our  Christmas  decoration  the  profuse  use  of 
hot  house  plants  and  orchids,  whose  consid¬ 
eration  depends  chiefly  upon  their  unseasona¬ 
bleness  and  defiance  of  the  natural  laws  of 
the  floral  kingdom. 

For  the  details  of  Christmas  decoration, 
evergreens,  holly,  and  red  berries  are  most 
used  The  evergreen  may  be  bought  of  flor¬ 
ists  by  the  yard,  either  a  round  rope  for  heavy 
work  or  stout  twines  for  lighter  decoration. 
Bits  of  holly,  berries,  autumn  leaves  may  be 
fastened  amid  the  evergreen  as  desired,  with 
wire  such  as  florists  use.  The  brilliant  colors 
of  autumn  leaves  which  have  become  dead¬ 
ened  in  drying,  may  be  largely  restored  by  a 
coat  of  varnish.  The  effects  of  the  evergreens 
and  berries  may  be  much  heightened  by  the 
use  of  lustrous  satin  finish  ribbons  twined 
among  them,  or  made  up  into  bows  with  long 
streaming  ends,  or  rosettes  when  such  are  de¬ 
sirable,  the  green  ribbon  being  the  color  of 
the  evergreens  and  the  red  the  color  of  the 
berries.  Wheat,  oats,  or  rye,  with  long  straw 
and  well  filled  heads,  may  be  used  with  fine 
results  when  golden  yellow  is  needed  for 
color  effect.  The  local  flora  may  well  be 
called  upon  for  such  color  as  it  may  afford, 
with  hardy  plants  that  are  easily  kept  in 
blossom  throughout  the  year,  as  geraniums, 
verbenas,  and  such  foliage  plants  as  begonias, 
dwarf  palms,  etc 


The  church  auditorium  generally  suggest 
the  lines  to  be  followed  in  decoration.  Col¬ 
umns  are  to  be  entwined  with  evergreens. 
Festoons  along  the  front  of  the  gallery  are 
effective.  If  there  are  chandeliers  in  the 
room,  lines  of  evergreen  may  be  suspended 
from  them  to  appropriate  points  on  the  sides. 
But  horizontal  lines  should  always  meet  and 
be  supported  by  perpendicular  ones,  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  structural  features  of  the  room. 
Evergreens  and  appropriate  flowers  may  be 
concentrated  in  suitable  form  about  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit  some  deco¬ 
rative  design  may  find  place.  If  behind  the 
pulpit  there  be  a  recess,  screen,  or  other  per¬ 
manent  construction,  the  decorations  should 
follow  this  in  its  lines.  If  the  wall  be  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  beautiful  effects  may  be  produced 
by  making  on  the  wall  a  frame  or  border  of 
evergreens,  leaves,  berries,  and  ribbons,  within 
which  may  be  some  handsome  picture  of  suit¬ 
able  subject,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  or 
some  suitable  design  or  motto  made  of  fine 
evergreens  leaves,  berries,  etc. 

In  Sunday-school  rooms,  with  plain  walls, 
pleasing  effects  may  be  produced  by  construct¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  frames  as  described  above, 
and  having  within  them  the  silk  banners  now 
so  much  used  in  Sunday-schools.  If  these  are 
lacking  and  great  economy  must  be  practiced, 
such  frames  may  be  made  quite  closely  around 
the  ordinary  Sunday  school  pictures  or  Bible 
charts,  with  diagonal  lines  of  apparent  sup¬ 
port,  running  to  the  point  of  festoons  along 
the  wall  above  the  pictures.  With  judicious 
use  of  red  and  green  satin-finished  ribbons 
the  above  will  produce  effects  much  more 
satisfactory  than  might  be  at  first  expected 
from  such  simple  material.  Festoons  along 
the  ceiling  are  effective,  especially  if  bunches 
of  loose  ribbon  ends  are  made  to  hang  from 
the  points  of  meeting  of  the  festoons. 

The  central  point  of  decoration,  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  platform,  perhaps,  may  be  treated 
upon  the  same  decorative  principles  as  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  the  church.  Window  frames  and  door 
casings,  picture  rails,  gas  fixtures,  brackets 
on  the  walls,  are  all  points  of  vantage  for 
placing  decorations  and  ribbons.  Colored 
lamps,  or  lamps  with  globes  or  shades  of  col¬ 
ors  harmonizing  with  the  other  decorations, 
together  with  such  emblems  as  the  star,  an¬ 
chor,  crown,  etc.,  covered  with  gilded  or  sil¬ 
vered  paper,  may  be  used  to  give  warmth  and 
brilliancy  to  the  general  effect. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


OFFICE— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 


DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  :  CHURCH  ;  EDIFICES. 

Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


Onr  new  PORTABLE  SETTEE  CATALOGUE 
shows  the  latest  designs  in  onr 

♦ 

An  AFPKOPRIATE 
PRESENT  for 
THANKSGIVING  or 
CHRISTMAS  18  a 
PULPIT. 

CO.M.MUNION  TABLE 
or  some  piece  of 
CHURCH  Fl'RNITURE. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  doors  East  of  Union  Square. 


NEir  BOOK  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Author  of  “Makers  of  Venice.”  "Makers  of  Florence.” 
etc. 

The  riakers  of  flodern  Rome. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

I.  Honourable  Women  Not  a  Few. 

II.  The  Popes  Who  Hade  the  Papacy. 

III.  Lo  Popolo;  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People. 

IV.  The  Popes  Who  riade  the  City. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and 
Henry  P.  Kivibke.  engraved  on  wood  by  Octave 
Lacour.  1:imo,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00.  (Uniform  with 
"The  Makers  of  Florence.”) 

***Large  paper  edition.  Limited  to  100  copies.  Super- 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  $8.00. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  GRACE  KING. 

NEW  ORLEANS : 

The  Place  and  the  People. 

By  Grace  King. 

Author  of  "Monsieur  Motte,”  “Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne,’’ 
etc. 

ProfMsd)/ il?i(*(rn/e(l  by  Frances  E.  Jones,  Crown, 8vo, 
cloth,  $3.50. 

A  Book  About  Fans. 

The  History  of  Fans  and  Fan-Painting. 

By  M.  A.  Flory. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Fan-Collecting. 

By  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  reprwluctions  of  Antique 
and  Modern  Fans,  taken  from  the  Originals  and 
Photographs  loaned  by  private  owners;  also,  numer¬ 
ous  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  some  illustrations  in 
the  text.  13mo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  $3..'>0. 

•.♦LARGE  PAPER  EDITION.  Limited  to  one  bi-N1>hei> 
AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COPIES,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
the  Illustrations  printed  by  Edward  Blerstadt.  8vo,  ornamen¬ 
tal  bnckrain,  gilt  top,  fli.UU  net. 

The  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

1848-1888.  Collected  and  arranged  by 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 

3  vols.,  13mo,  cloth,  $3.00.  I'niform  with  Matthew  Arn¬ 
old’s  works. 

“These  two  volumes  constitute,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature  the  most  Important  publications  of  the  season— or, 
for  that  matter,  of  several  seasons 
“  A  man  of  of  letters  of  such  distinction  belongs,  however, 
to  the  world  which  he  has  stirred,  stung,  or  charmed,  and 
some  personal  account  was  needed.  That  account  is  furnished 
by  these  letters,  written  largely  to  those  who  stood  nearest 
him,  and  covering  the  whole  period  of  his  active  life.  In  these 
entirely  Informal  accounts  of  himself  addressed  to  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  sisters,  his  children,  and  to  a  few  int  Imate  Irlends, 
the  nature,  spirit,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  man  are  entlrely 
revealed.  No  man  was  ever  more  simple  and  sincere.  The 
letters  are  so  entirely  In  accord  with  the  published  works  that 
they  form  a  connecting  link  to  bind  them  together,  and  they 
also  supply  the  Key  to  them.  As  biography,  the-e  letters  are  a 
great  and  lasting  interest ;  as  Ilteraturr,  they  will  take  thelr 
place  besides  ‘Culture  and  Anarchy’  and  ‘  Essays  In  Critic¬ 
ism.”’— TTie  iMlook. 

John  La  Farge’s  Lectures  on  Art. 

Considerations  on  Painting. 

Lectures  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.  By  John  La  Faroe.  .Square  13mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.35.  ___ 

The  iTarvellous  Adventures  of  Sir  John 
Maundevile,  Kt. 

Being  His  Vovage  and  Travel  which  treateth  of  the 
Way  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Marvels  of  Ind 
with  Other  Islands  and  Countries. 

Edited  and  profusely  illustrated  by 

Arthur  Layard. 

With  a  Preface  by  John  Cameron  Grant.  With 
13U Illustrations,  Large  crown,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.1X1. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Casa  Braccio.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Author  of  “ Saracinesca.”  “Sant’ Ilario.”  “Katherine 
Lauderdale,”  etc.  With  13  full-page  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Castaione.  3  vols.,  13mo.  buck¬ 
ram,  in  a  box,  $3.(X)  Uniform  with  “  The  Ralstons.” 
“Mr.  Crawford  has  won  success  in  two  different  fields  of 
Action.  In  this,  his  present  work,  he  combines  these  Aelds, 
and  wins  a  greater  success  than  ever.  There  Is  little  question 
that  ’  Casa  Braccio’  will  prove  to  be  the  great  novel  of  the 
year."— Ailrertiner,  Unettm. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MR. 
SMITH,"  ETC. 

Frederick.  By  L.  B.  Walford, 

Author  of  “Baby’s  Grandmother,”  "The  Mischief  of 
Monica.”  etc.,  13mo.  cloth,  $1.35. 

.VFir  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  Brown  Ambassador. 

A  Story  of  Three  Days’  Moon. 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 

13mo,  (doth,  $1.35. 

A  DAINTY  .SET  OF  LITTLE  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Banbury  Cross  Series  of  Children’s  Folk-Lore, 

And  Other  Stories. 

Edited  by  Grace  Rhys. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Bound  in  green  and  red 
sateen.  The  set,  13  vols,.  in  handsome  satin-covered 
box.  $8.50.  Sold  separately,  50  cents  each. 

fW-MACMILLAN  &  I'O.'S  ILLUSTR.4TED  CATALttQVB 
nf  their  New  Bnnht,  euitable  for  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW 
YEAR’S  PRESENTS,  a  nan-  ready  and  will  he  sent  FREE  tit 
any  address  nn  apiilU  athin. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Improved 

Sunday-School 

Seating. 
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Cburcb  ^usic. 

iiidited  By  R.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


SHOl'LD  CHURCH  .HUSIC  BE  EXPRESSIVE  i 

We  iicd  in  an  English  musical  magazine 
some  criticism  of  the  position  taken  by  us  in 
one  of  our  articles  on  the  Music  Tour,  that 
church  music  should  be  expressive  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  should  appeal  to  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  The  point  is  made  by  our  contemporary 
that  anything  like  "dramatic”  music  is  inap¬ 
propriate  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship. 
There  is  doubtless  a  sensible  middle  ground  in 
this  matter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  music 
which  deserves  the  name  of  sensational,  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  church.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  deliberately  choose  musical  forms  which 
are  barren  of  anything  like  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression.  In  this  matter  we  can  properly  fol. 
low  the  principles  which  give  appropriateness 
to  the  spoken  parts  of  our  public  worship, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  sensational  rhetoric, 
and  on  the  o^her,  a  tame  and  dreary  monoton¬ 
ousness.  The  latter  extreme  perhaps  typifies 
too  often  the  usage  in  a  liturgical  church, 
where  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  lessons, 
the  intoning  of  the  prayers,  and  other  fixed 
features  of  the  service,  and  often  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  sermon,  are  all  carefully  devoid  of 
oratorical  emphasis. 

We  believe  that  music  should  neither  be  a 
“performance”  on  the  one  side  or  a  mere  form 
on  the  other,  but  should  be  a  genuine  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  assembled 
worshippers.  If  that  view  be  correct,  it  must 
vary  according  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
the  particular  service  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
In  this  way  only,  it  seems  to  us,  can  music 
serve  its  purpose  in  any  church  system  which 
relies  upon  the  interest  of  the  worshippers 
rather  than  on  the  traditions  of  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  hierarchy  for  its  prosperity. 

We  admit  the  aesthetic  charm  and  religious 
value  of  the  early  compositions  from  which 
the  emotional  element  is  carefully  eliminatedt 
and  we  have  borne  cheerful  testimony  in 
these  columns  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  this 
type  of  church  music.  At  the  same  time,  for 
practical  use  under  current  conditions,  we 
maintain  that  a  more  sympathetic  type  of 
music  is  appropriate,  and  even  necessary. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clef  Club,  this 
city,  Mr.  Frank  H  Tubbs,  formerly  editor  of 
the  “Vocalist,”  read  a  paper  on  “Musical 
Journalism:  Is  there  any  hope  for  it?”  Mr. 
Tubbs  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situa 
tion,  and  from  it  drew  a  not  very  hopeful 
horoscope  of  the  future.  He  divided  the 
papers  and  ‘periodicals  which  give  attention 
to  music  into  four  groups:  First,  those  that 
merely  wish  to  treat  music  incidentally  and 
in  its  general  aspect ;  second,  those  that  take 
the  attitude  of  trade  journals ;  third,  those 
that  address  the  music  world  on  its  new  and 
professional  side,  and  the  fourth,  those  that 
lay  stress  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  music. 

In  the  first  class,  Mr.  Tubbs  places  such 
periodicals  as  the  “Atlantic,”  “Ladies’  Home 
Journal,”  and  “The  Evangelist.”  The  second 
group  includes  about  twenty-five  periodicals 
published  by  music  houses  and  intended  to 
promote  their  business  interests.  Necessarily 
the  welfare  of  the  reader  is  subordinate  to  the 
idea  of  pushing  musical  business  successfully, 
and  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tubbs, 
these  publications  have  little  musical  merit. 
The  third  class  comprises  the  musical  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  the  “Musical  Courier”  is  un- 


K  PIANO. 

“YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS.’ 

AUhoush  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
VouDg  pupils  for  brightness.  Interest,  and  genuine  musi¬ 
cal  excellence,  this  collection  is  recommenued  to  players 
of  all  ages  who  can  master  only  easy  music,  and  yet  de¬ 
sire  somethiig  ab.)ve  the  common  p  ipular  airs.  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  received  with  great  tavor  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  51  pieces,  lisa  pages. 

“YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS,  No.  2.  ” 


iostructive  Responsive  Senrice,  x6  pp. 

ByL.  E.  J 

fine  Christmas  Service  ofSonj^a 
Headings.  6  eenU  u  almgle  copy. 

THE  P&LICE  OF  S&NTA6UUS.”pf 

charming  little  Cantata  by  new  writers  who  evidently  under¬ 
stand  the  art  of  teachini;  a  moral  while  pleasing  the  children. 

Prlee.  SO  cento  m  nlnsle  copy. 

OTHER  X-MAS  CANTATAS. 


Issued  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  second  volume  of 
high-grade  juvenile  compositions.  Uniform  with  the 
above.  48  nieces.  128  pages. 

“  STUOENTS  CLASSICS.  ” 

The  37  compositions  in  the  book  n  re  from  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  sources,  and  form  a  collection  of  rare  excellence,  va¬ 
riety  and  inteiest.  Th;  pieces  are  of  only  motlerate  dllB- 
culty,  being  intended  for  the  advanced  pupil,  or  the 
player  of  but  medium  skill.  143  pages. 

“  SELEGTEC  CLASSICS.” 


Doroihy*a  Urcnm.  Nantn  CInas*  MiMlon.  One  rkriat- 
■inA  Ktc..  a  Jolly  C'hiiatmnnttentn Clnna  Jk  €0.,  A 
ChrUtninw  VUIon,  Cntcblnjg  kHm  Krlnarle,  Judge 
huntn  linum  Nnntn  C'lnua*  MUtnl'e.  The  New  l^nnta 
Olnua.  The  Wnlfh*  C'hrlatmnn.  ICto.  These  have  all  won 
great  favor  in  past  years.  Price  of  eoeA  OoBinto  80 
cento  per  alngle  copy. 

EXAMINE  THESE  ALSO. 

5y  W.  L.  Muon. 

_ _  day  Entertainment  o  I 

great  interest.  Price.  10  cenU  .  alna'Ieeapy. 

1  PUDIQTIII9  RITtIR  By  Richey  &  Murray.  An- 
a  Unnlw  I  Rlllw  UHLiUn.  other  pleasant  enteiuinment. 
Price.  IV  cents  a  alnale  copy. 


No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  modern  pianoforte  pieces  published.  The  au¬ 
thors  represented  hold  highest  rank  among  recent  mod¬ 
ern  compowrs,  and  the  compositions  in  the  book  are 
those  which  have  excited  most  interrst  and  praise  in 
mu^ical  circles  during  the  psst  year  or  two.  The  music 
is  not  heavy  nor  too  ditficult  for  the  ordinary  player. 
33  pieces,  i43  pages. 

“CLASSIC  FGUR-HANC  GGLLEGTICN.” 

The  19  four-hand  compositions  included  in  this  volume 
have  been  selected  for  their  combined  attractiveness  and 
musical  excellence.  Each  duet  is  the  work  of  oue  of  the 
great  modern  composers,  and  the  collection  can  lie  rec¬ 
ommended  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

Karh  lunik  is  hanilsiinirly  itrintril  from  siieridliii  engrarnl 
lilatis. 

Each  of  the  above  volumes.  Heavy  Paper,  $  i  .00; 
Boards,  $1.35;  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00;  postpaid. 


nPT|j|r||ru  tw  Frederic  Weatherly  And  Geo.  P.  Root. 
DLlflLbllLMa  This  is  a  sulierh  Christinas  Cantata  for 
adults  only.  It  has  now  the  enviable  position  of  a  standard 
work,  and  it  has  no  superior  in  its  own  field.  8#  eto*  •  c«py, 
■  IITIICIIO  Especially  designed  for  Christmas  use  will  be 
AN  I  ntAlu  in  the  Bupplenent  to  the  UuBlOftl  Visitor 
for  December.  FHce  of  **Mualeal  Visitor**  IBoeoto 

AnATIIOCIIC  of  Christmas  Music  of  every  description 
UAIALUllUL  for  use  in  the  Church.  Sunday  Schools  or 
Home  Circle,  wilt  l>e  sent  to  any  address  on  application, 
moil  M*  DCCCDCIIOrO  must  accompany  orden  from 

uAuil  or  nblbliLnuLv  those  who  have  not  had  credit 
dealings  with  us. 

Send  lOoents  for  sample  (back  number)  of  **MD8ICAl4 
VIKITOR,**  showing  the  class  of  music  now  being  printed  in 
each  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  HKW  TOBK,  CHIOASO 


Olxzrlstxxxeis 

THE  HOLY  CH1LI>.  Ser\*i<*e  by  Lowitv.  IH  pageB.  84 
per  1U0;  5  eta.  ea.,  if  by  mall. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washin^on  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  UITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  .1.  E  DITSON  A  CO..  Pliila. 


RANCALL’8  EASY  ANTHEM8..u,i^c^*;.V.ra^„.^^ar 

pip  2jcts.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools.  fl.50  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  lUcts.  K.  H.  ItANDALl.,  Pub.,  S24  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


THE  FEAST  OF  EIGHTS.  For  Primary  Classes.  Printed 
in  colors.  «  cts. 

ANNI’AIj  No.  ‘JO.  Seven  new  carols.  4  cts. 

SELECTED  CAKOLS  from  previous  Issues. 

No.  l-.'icts.  No. ‘J-.5ctB.  No.  :i-.’5cts.  No.  4-.’i  cts. 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  No.  0. 

Eight  pages  of  appropriate  poetry  and  prose.  4  cents, 

ST.  NICHOLAS’  VISIT  TO  THE  SCHOOI..S.  Popular 
Cantata  by  DOAXE.  :I0  cts.,  by  malL 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

<6  East  9th  St..  New  York.  JI5  IVabash  Are.,  Chicago. 


In  Buying  a  Piano  or  an  Organ 


do  not  fall  to  examine  the  latest  Mason  &  Hamlin  modeis.  Hecent 
improvements  together  with  time-tested  points  of  superiority  render  them 
instruments  par  excellence.  Old  pianos  or  organs  taken  in  exchange. 
Instruments  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments. 

Catalogues  and  full  information  sent  free. 

JHason^^ndmOIo. 

BOSTON*  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


ESTEY 

ORGANS. 


The  standard  of  the  world, 
unexcelled,  unapproached. 


Made  for  half  a  century  in  larg¬ 
est  organ  factory  in  America. 


Favorably  known  In  every  conti¬ 
nent  on  the  Globe;  endorsed  by 
the  leading  masters  of  the  world. 

Over  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Thousand 
Estey  Organs,  made  and  sold,  testify 
strongly  to  the  famous  Estey  quality. 

interesting  Catalogue  Free. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


f 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

or 

G.  5CHIRMER, 

NEW  YORK. 

DUDLEY  BUCK.  The  Coming  of  the 
King.  Cantata  for  Advent  and  Christ- 
niastide  for  mixed  voices,  with  organ 
accompaniment . §1.00 

A  complete  catniogue  of  Cbristmas  Anthems.  Carols, 
Songs,  etc.,  can  he  had  on  application. 

THEO.  BAKER,  Ph.D.  A  Dictionary  of 

Musical  Terms.  Cloth,  .  .  .  §1.00 

Pp.  Srt.  Containing  complete  definitions  of  over  nine 
thousand  wo-ds. 

GEO.  C.  QOW.  The  Structure  of  Music. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  on  Nota 
tion  and  Karmony,  ....  §l.i5 

Adopted  by  the  Harmony  Classes  of  .Smith  and  Vassar 
Ct'lU'ges. 

Schirmer’s  Collection  of  Standard 
Operas. 

TANNHAUSER.  R.  Wagner.  .  .  .  §1..5(l 

“  “  Cloth,  .  2.50 

FAUST.  Gounod . l.TtO 

“  “  Cloth,  ....  2..')0 

Complete  vocal  scotes.  .''umptuous  editions,  each  vol¬ 
ume  adorned  by  a  wood  engraving  of  the  composer. 

In  press,  CARMEN,  by  Bizet. 


Our  Organ  In  Christ  M.  K.  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Builders  of  the  GREAT  ORGANS 

In  World's  Katr,  Carnegie  Halt,  Pittsburg,  Scottish  Rite  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Cincinnati  and  many  others.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address 

»'.tRRAM)  &  VOTKV  ORfiAN  CO..  Detroit,  Jllrh..  Sew  York 
and  Chicago. 


MUCH  FOR  little 


L  what  PIANO  PLAYERS.  SINGERS  and  thoie  interested  In 
Musical  Matters,  will  re-  lillClAAl  IfICiTAD 
ceive  in  subscribinif  for  the  INUvIllAL  Wlwl  I  vll| 
■a  Monthly  Muj^aziae  devoted  to  the  inieresta  of 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

32  Paffe  each  issue  containing^  practical  suggestions  from 
prummeiii  muMcal  v/riters,  discussions  of  teaching  methods, 
aketches,  poeuis.  correspondence  and 

VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

by  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  Novenilter  and  I>ecemt>er  numi>ers.  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  respectively.  OHOIR 
MUSIC  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  Magazine  nas  been  dis- 
cuniinuetl  and  will  lie  replaced  by  TocAl  and  Plano  Muaio 
to  meet  general  demands.  Subscription  fi. 50  per  year;  single 
Cities  X5  cents.  The  new  departure  a»  to  class  of  music  began 
with  September  1895  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CIXCIXXATI,  KEW  TORK,  cuioAea 


YOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  LIBRARY 
should  now  he  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  best  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  It  will 
he  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


doubtedly  the  leading  representative,  and  the 
fourth  group  is  made  up  of  such  magazines  as 
“Music,”  the  “Vocalist,”  “Werner’s.”  and  a 
new  periodical,  “The  Looker  On.”  The  con¬ 
stituency  of  all  these  were  put  down  at  over 
two  millions  of  people.  But  they  must  first 
be  taught  the  value  of  current  musical  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  discriminate  between  merit  and 
trash.  One  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  speaks  from  an  editorial  experience,  is 
the  lack  of  good  writers  on  musical  topics. 
These  he  declares  to  be  very  few  in  number, 
the  reason  being  that  musicians  are  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  technical  study  and  in  the  practical 
labor  of  getting  an  income  from  their  pro¬ 
fession  that  they  lack  experience  in  writing 
for  publications. 

We  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  good 
musical  literature  is  rapidly  growing  in 
America.  We  have  practical  evidence  of 
this  in  the  interest  which  our  own  Church 
Music  Department  has  developed,  and  there  are 
signs  everywhere  of  a  larger  musical  culture 
among  the  community.  The  musicians  of  the 
country  really  have  this  matter  in  their  own 
hands.  If  they  will  support  good  literature 
adapted  to  their  professional  needs,  they  will 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  it. 

IMrORTANT  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  important 
Christmas  announcement  made  by  Novello, 
Ewer  and  Company  in  an  adjoining  column. 
Organists,  choirmasters,  and  music  commit, 
tee  men  should  immediately  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  merits  of  these  compositions. 
Some  of  the  names  have  an  especial  claim  on 
readers  of  The  Evangelist,  in  view  of  our  de¬ 
lightful  experiences  last  summer  abroad.  For 
example,  many  of  us  learned  to  admire  the 
personal  charm  of  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  at  Worces¬ 
ter  Cathedral,  and  also  came  to  appreciate  his 
brilliant  professional  excellence  so  recently 
signalized  by  his  promotion  to  one  of  the  great 
prizes  of  English  musicians,  the  post  of  or¬ 
ganist  at  Worcester  Cathedral.  His  cantata 
would  no  doubt  be  found  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  We  need  not  introduce  to  our  readers 
such  masters  of  the  craft  as  Barnby  and 
Stainer.  Anything  new  from  their  pens  is  a 
musical  event,  and  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  American  organists  and  choirmas¬ 
ters,  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  An¬ 
other  English  musician  who  earned  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  affection  of  our  party  was  Dr.  J. 
Varley  Roberts,  the  organist  and  leader  of 
the  magnificent  choir  of  Magdalena  College, 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  very  finest  composers 
of  sacred  music ;  his  new  anthem  is  well  worth 
attention.  Mr.  Naylor  is  the  organist  at  the 
important  parish  church  of  St.  Michael’s  in 
Chester  Square,  London,  and  is  musical  lec¬ 
turer  at  Toynbee  Hall.  He  should  not  be 
confounded  with  Dr.  John  Naylor  of  York- 
minster,  but  is  a  prominent  figure  among  the 
young  musicians  of  England.  We  repeat  that 
it  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  American  Church 
musicians  to  acquaint  themselves  at  once  with 
the  latest  works  of  these  master  composers. 

A  RUNAWAY  ORGAN. 

The  grand  organ  in  St.  Paul’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Rahway,  brought  the 
services  to  an  abrupt  close  yesterday  morning. 
The  choir  had  begun  to  sing  the  “Gloria” 
when  something  happened  to  the  organ,  and 
almost  every  pipe  began  to  sound.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  the  supply  of  air  could 
be  shut  off,  and  what  was  in  the  organ  so  re¬ 
duced  in  pressure  that  the  noise  ceased.  The 
pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Cobb,  attempted  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  congregation  during  the  noise,  but 
his  words  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  noise 
was  Fuch  that  the  poeple  left  the  church  to 
save  their  ear  drums. 


NOVELLO, JWER  &  CO, 

,rUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  HOLY  CHILD 
AN  EASY  (HIRI.^^TMAS  CANTATA 

FOH  SOPRANO.  TBNOK  AND  BASS  SOLI,  CHORUS,  AND 
ORGAN 

Thk  Words  from  Holy  Schipturb 

THE  MUSIC  COMPOSBD  BY 

THOMAS  ADAMS. 

Price.  50  cents. 

BLESSED  ARE  THEY  WHO  WATCH 
A  CANTATA  FOR  ADVENT 

FOR  SOPRANO  SOLO  AND  CHOBUS 
WITH 

HYMNS  TO  BE  SUNG  BY  THE  CONGREGATION 
Thf.  Words  SELEtrrED  from  Holy  Scripture 

THE  MUSIC  COMPOSED  BY 

HUGH  BLAIR. 

I*rice,  75  cents. 


WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCH  THEIR 
FLOCKS 

COMPOSED  BY 

.JOSEPH  BARNBY. 

Price,  15  cents. 

MERCY’  AND  TRUTH  ARE  MET  TOGETHER 

COMPOSED  BY 

JOHN  STAINER. 

Price,  12  cents. 


THE  NIGHT  IS  FAR  SPENT 

COMPOSED  BY 

BRUCE  STEANE. 

Price.  0  cents. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
CHRISTIANS.  AWAKE! 

COMPOSED  BY 

JOSEPH  BARNBY. 

Price,  10  cents. 

HARK  I  THE  GLAD  SOUND 

COMPOSED  BY 

REV.  E.  V.  HALL. 

Price.  10  cents. 


WITH  ALL  THY  HOSTS 

COMPOSED  BY 

JOHN  E.  WEST. 

Price,  6  cents. 


WHEN  JESUS  WAS  BORN  IN  BETHLEHEM 

COMPOSED  BY 

W.  A,  C.  CRUICK8HANK. 

Price,  10  cents. 


O  JERUSALEM,  LOOK  ABOUT  THEE 

COMPOSED  BY 

E.  W,  NAYLOR. 

Price,  15  cents. 

BREAK  FORTH  INTO  JOY 

COMPOSED  BY 

BRUCE  STEANE. 

Price,  10  cents. 

THE  WHOLE  EARTH  IS  AT  REST. 

COMPOSED  by 

J.  VARLEY  ROBERTS. 

Price,  15  cents. 

A  vew  anil  fornplete  list  of  musfc  for  Advent  and  (Tirlstmag. 
tvfks  elegan'lu  hintnd.  Operas,  Oratorios,  Anthems, 
Services,  Part  Songs  for  mucetl  male  and  female  voices. 
Piano  music.  Songs,  Organ,  etc,,  mailed  free  on  appli- 
eation, 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

21  East  17th  Street, 

3  (loots  West  of  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  past  week  of  five  business  days  was  not 
marked  by  any  special  feature.  As  for  nearly 
three  months  past,  the  bank  statement  shows 
a  falling  off  in  loans,  the  amount  being 
§2,682,800  this  week.  For  money  the  figures 
were  2  per  cent,  on  call  with  a  few  loans  at 
2  1-2  to  3  per  cent,  near  the  close,  when  some 
money  was  called  preparatory  to  the  Decem¬ 
ber  disbursements.  Time  loans  ruled  at  2  1-2 
per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  3  to 
4  per  cent,  for  four  to  six  months,  but  wants 
were  moderate. 

As  always,  the  near  approach  of  a  session  of 
Congress  was  made  use  of  as  a  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  in  Wall  Street,  but  the  industrials 
were  weak  and  lower  in  some  cases  under 
special  causes,  while  the  railways  held  firm 
most  of  the  time,  and  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  closed  higher  on  the  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  traffic  statements. 

The  foreign  exchange  market  was  without 
special  feature  or  changes.  The  supply  of 
commercial  bills  against  cotton  is  still  mod¬ 
erate.  Grain  bills  are  coming  forward  more 
freely,  and  as  they  are  more  easily  negotiated 
than  cotton  bills,  they  command  full  prices. 
On  Monday  the  market  opened  steady  to  firm, 
with  rates  for  actual  business  at  4  87  1-2  to 
4  87  3  4  for  long,  and  4  89  to  4  89  1  4  for  short, 
and  4  89  1-2  to  4  89  3-4  for  cable  transfers, 
these  rates  being  unchanged  compared  with 
those  ruling  on  Friday  of  the  previous  week. 

During  the  week  crop  estimates  were  made 
by  161  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  These  estimates  ranged  from  6,150,- 
000  bales  to  8,100,000  bales,  or  an  average  of 
about  7,000,000  bales.  The  total  visible  sup¬ 
ply  was  8,677.300  bales,  against  3,933,285  in 
1894,  and  3,945,874,  in  1893  and  4,064,377  in 
1892.  The  American  supply  amounts  to  3,337,- 
100  bales,  against  3,6.'>3,185  in  1894.  The 
market  closed  13  to  15  points  higher,  chiefly 
on  the  light  receipts. 

Wheat  ruled  firm  and  left  off  about  1  cent 
higher.  It  sold  at  67  1-2  for  May  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  There  was  a  large  falling  off  in 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  YEAHS’  EXPERIENCE. 

Settd  for  degcriptioe  pam- 

phM. 

OFFICES : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Cltr- 

BnUittBdg.  Phila. 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Spokat  e 
Wash. 
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NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


'on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Ix>ans  to  actual 
_  settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  In  business,  g  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  applications,  Itet  o^references  and  1 1 1  yo 


map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates 
nrtting . 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER,  FinancUl  Agent, 
303  Century  Building,  Minneapoils,  Minn, 


primary  receipts  due  in  part  to  the  heavy 
storms  throughout  the  Northwest. 

Stocks  of  pig  iron  are  increasing,  with  the 
effect  that  buyers  are  holding  off,  and  produc¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  sell,  have  made  concessions 
on  Bessemer  pig.  Grey  Forge,  Southern  pig, 
and  other  products.  A  round  amount  of 
Southern  pig  iron  has  been  sold  at  a  reduction 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  Minor  metals  have  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  coke  combination  has  been 
forced  to  reduce  the  output  in  an  effort  to  sus¬ 
tain  prices.  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal 
has  fallen  off  somewhat,  and  dealers  are 
anxiously  awaiting  a  cold  snap. 

The  just  published  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Eckels,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  special  lecommendations 
besides  the  general  one  that  the  legal  tender 
notes  be  retired  and  cancelled — on  the  theory 
which  makes  the  assets  of  a  bank  the  security 
and  basis  of  its  circulating  notes  instead  of  a 
special  deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  public  offi¬ 
cer.  Two  important  investiagtions  were  made 
by  the  Comptrollers  office  during  the  year, 
one  being  the  collection  of  face  in  reference 
to  the  banking  systems  of  other  countries, 
and  the  other  in  reference  to  those  of  the  sev 
eral  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  the 
metallic  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States 
on  July  1,  1895,  was:  Gold  $636  299,825,  silver 
.S6’25,853,949,  total  §1,262,084,744.  He  places 
the  world’s  stock  of  gold  at  .$4,086,800,000; 
the  stock  of  full  legal  tender  silver  at  §3,439,- 
300,000,  and  the  stock  of  limited  tender  silver 
at  $631,200,000,  making  a  total  silver  stock  in 
the  world  of  $4,070,500,000.  The  uncovered 
notes  are  placed  at  $2,469,500,000. 


Investment 
Securities 


such  as  1'  al  estate  loans, 
municipal  bonds,  school 
bonds,  etc.  We  select 
these  for  large  and  small 
investors  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  They  will 
yield  4^%  to  6^%. 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 


ITinancial. 


C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED, 

,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

0  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Loans.  Money 
placed  on  approved  security  at  6  &  7  per  cent. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


4.')  Milk  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  rue  Evaagelist, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHII.A.,  NEW  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
conneci'eh  by  private  wires. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pliila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-elass  Invest-  1  fi  VBfi'f'IIIPTI't' 
ment  .Securities  for  customers.  We  re- -A*.  *  vOUIlCIlli 
celve  acrouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 

poi-atlnns.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  mp4>1If*i4|4XC 
vora..'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  IJCAiUl  ll/lCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  '  'ommerclal  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO. 


LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YOItK. 

Real  Estate. 

e  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents* 
Management  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  They  banish 
care,  and  thus  prolong  life.  They  double  the  iucome  of 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  all  ages.  SECURITY  AB¬ 
SOLUTE.  Address  (slating  age)  B.  G.  CARPENTER, 
2!i6  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnstea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  maile  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  tvlll  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tha 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnala 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary- 
TRUSTEES: 


SAMUEn  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James,  ' 

John  A.  Stkwart, 

John  Harsrn  Rhoades, 
Avson  Phelps  .Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

Wiijltam  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  CLTriNo, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brookiy 
George  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

.Torn  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Lord. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HKNKY  M.  FIEIA),  O.I)..  Editor. 
HKNKY  K.  ELLIOT,  Fublisher. 


Tekms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  81.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  tive  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

.^.Di,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-othce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

EntereA  at  the  FnA-ofhce  nt  Xev;  Y<rrk  os  ftecond-clasg 
mail  matter. 


ArPOISTME\TS  .4.V/>  I\STITrTIONS. 

The  lOStb  (Jeueral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  2l8t,  1806. 

THE  HO. inns. 

Home  Missions.  -  -  -  156  Fiftli  .\ve..  New  York. 

Foreign  Mi-sions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  ”  “ 

Education.  -  -  -  -  .  -  ISR  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Fun'ication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief.  ...  “  “ 

Freedmen,  •  -  -  516  Market  St...  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges.  -  -  OO  Moiitauk  Block,  Chicago. 


I* if  ES  H  YTEU  TES. 

Presbytery  ot  Albany  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Saratoga  Springs,  Dec.  10,  at  10:15  A.M. 

J.  N.  Crocker,  S.  C. 


THE  A.MEKICAN  SI  XDA Y-,SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISIIKV  l.V  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  nibslonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  erangeliral  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  establlslied.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  in  the  blessing? 
Every  ilollar  rcceptable.  f2.').00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
it  with  needed  lielps  for  Bible  btudy  and  a  good  library.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Sec¬ 
retary.  719  Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St..  New 
York  City 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commonlv  called  “Port  Society.’’)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Min  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Beading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Brvnches 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  .31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalit'cs.  Its  work  lias  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERIC.AN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
745  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  “f  the  world:  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  FYiend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


The  Christian  Indnstriai  Leagne. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  charcli,  with 
religious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  ben¬ 
efits,  .Send  fur  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Christmas  Tree  for  the  Alabama  Indians,  Polk  Co„ 
Texas. 

The  near  approach  of  Christmas  prompts  me  to  make 
my  annual  appeal  in  hebalt  cf  the  children  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  for  which  God  has  dune  so  much  to  civilize  and 
Chiis  isnize.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe  has  iiee a  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Send  packages  hy  exprei-s,  pre- 

Said.  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  Woodville,  Texas;  by  mail  to 
tibson  Sylistmi,  Pinckney  P.  O.,  ITexaa.  Thos.  Ward 
White,  Evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Texas. 


FREE  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

A  unique  and  interesting  booklet  giving  in  a  novel 
form  practical  information  about  clothes  wiingers.  Tee 
publishers  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers 
and  rubber  rolls  in  tbe  world.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  card  and  the  book  will  he  mailed  you 
free.  Address  American  Wringer  Co.,  99  Chambers  St., 
New  ork. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


THE  FELOUBET  QUARTERLIES. 

Sunday-school  teachers  everywhere  will  lie  interested 
to  learn  thai  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  publishers 
of  Peioubet’s  Graded  Quarter  ies  have  decided  t<>  reduce 
the  price  of  these  publications  for  1896.  The  Peloubet 
Quarterlies  enjov  a  large  sale  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries,  as  they  have  been  found  lo  being  out  the 
essential  truths  of  the  lessons  in  a  blight,  clear  and  for¬ 
cible  manner.  The  typogiaph’cal  excellence  of  the 
quarter  ies  also  recommends  them  to  all.  Our  readers 
are  requcsteil  to  send  to  Wilde  &  Co  ,  for  free  samples 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  their  merits. 


A  PERFECT  CUP  OF  COCOA. 

Baker’s  Breakfast  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  preparations 
have  become  bousebold  words  throughout  the  world  for 
their  perfection  as  preparations  for  the  table,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  hou-e  has  received  repeated  recogni¬ 
tion  at  tbe  great  national  exhibitions  in  Europe  and 
Amer'ca.  The  house  has  enjoyed  uninterrupt-d  pros¬ 
perity  for  nearly  125  V ears,  which  of  itself  is  no  sma'l 
proofs  of  its  supeiioritv.  Naturally  such  a  bruse  finds 
many  imitators,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  consumers 
should  be  careful  that  they  ask  for  and  get  the  genuine 
articles  made  at  Dorchester,  .Vlass. 


A  RICH  TRACT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

North  Carolina  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  health 
resorts  of  tbe  world.  Already  it  has  become  widely 
known  as  a  seetlon  of  marvelous  salubrity.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  small  section  of  land  in  the  central 
p.art,  where  a  Syndicate  has  recently  purchased  I2.0UI) 
acres  which  it  is  now  improving  on  a  vigerous  Non  hern 
basis.  This  tract  is  known  as  Rose'and.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  Syuoicate  appesrain  our  finaucial  columns, 
and  Mr.  Clark  J.  Brown,  of  178  Devonshire  st  ,  Boston, 
will  be  glad  to  give  or  send  full  particolars  to  any  or  oor 
readers  who  wou'd  like  to  investigate  the  subject  further. 


PETEBSON’.S  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Peterson’s  Magazine  is  one  of  those  old-established 
periodicals  which  are  renewing  their  youth  under  the 
impetus  ot  modern  enterprise.  It  is  no  longer  exclusive¬ 
ly  a  ladies’  journal,  but  is  devoted  to  art.  literature  and 
music  bf  the  liest  class.  Tbe  prii  e  is  reduced  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  year,  or  ten  rents  per  copy.  A  gnat  feature  in  the 
publication  is  the  new  “Lite  of  Washington.”  written 
by  Judge  Mackey,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  C’mfed- 
erate  Army;  and  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  will  en¬ 
able  all  to  read  this  life  in  full  by  sending  the  magazine 
fioin  .June  last  to  the  end  of  1896  for  $1.2.5.  Any  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Evangelist  may  obtain  tbe  two  periodicals 
for  one  year  by  sending  $3.25  either  to  this  office  or  to 
the  Peter.'on  Company.  The  magazine  contains  110 
pages  a  month  of  reading  matter  and  an  average  of  75 
illustrations  in  each  issue. 


FLORIDA— AMERICA’.S  REVIERA— “CLYDE 
LINE.” 

Always  anxious  to  give  their  patr  >ns  best  possible 
facilities,  the  “Clyde  Line”  have  built  new,  elegant,  fast, 
steel  steamships  to  aecomrandale  their  continually  In¬ 
creasing  pa88eug“r  traffic  between  New  York  and  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  'I'hese  ships  are  the  largest,  fastest,  safest 
and  handsomest  on  t  he  Atlantic  Coast  and  will  reduce 
the  lime  twenty-four  hours  between  New  York  aud 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  traveling  public  always  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  by  taking  the  “Clyde  Line”  thev  do 
not  have  to  change  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  thus  avoiding  heat,  dust  and  transfers  incideutal  to 
all  rail  or  other  routes.  Write  "Clyde  Line,”  New  York, 
for  descriptive  matter,  mailed  free. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  WAY 

to  reach  tbe  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  that  is  via  the  Southern  Railway. 
“Piedmont  Air  Line.”  This  has  been  luily  demonstrated 
within  the  past  tour  weeks  To  meet  the  demand  of  the 
travelling  public,  the  Southern  Railway  has  been  run¬ 
ning  its  vesiibuled  limited  trains  in  two  and  three  sec¬ 
tions.  Commencing  Sunday,  October  6.  a  third  limited 
train  was  put  oo,  called  the  Exposition  Flyer,  leaving 
New  York  at  11  o’clock  A.M..  reaching  Atlanta  follow¬ 
ing  morning  at  10  o’clock.  The  patronag»*  of  tbls  train 
has  been  far  beyond  expectation,  and  if  it  continues  to 
increase  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  week,  it  will  r.quire 
two  sections  to  accommodate  the  travel.  The  Southern 
tlailwav  >  ujoys  terminal  facilities  at  Atlanta  and.  in 
fact,  iu'nearly  every  Southern  city  of  importance,  that 
no  other  line  has,  consequently  are  prepared  to  give  the 
traveling  public  better  faciliiies  and  accommodations. 


Personally-ooiiducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ral  road  Company"  announces  the 
following  personaliy"-conducted  tours  for  the  season  of 
1895*9tf: 

Two  tours  to  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadeipuia  February  12  and  March  11, 
1896.  Four  weeks  in  California  on  the  first  tour,  four 
and  a  half  weeks  on  the  second.  Stop  will  be  made  at 
New  Orleans  for  M  *rcll-Gra8  festivities  on  first. 

Tours  to  Washington.  D.C.,  each  covering  a  period  of 
three  days,  will  leave  New  York  aud  Philadelphia  De¬ 
cember  36.  189.5.  January  16,  February  6  aud  27,  March  19, 
April  2  and  23.  and  May  14,  1896.  Rates.  Including  trans¬ 
portation  aud  lyvo  dais’  accommodation  at  the  best 
Washington  Hotels,  $14.50  from  New  York  and  SI  I  50 
from  Philadelphia.  $13  50  from  New  York,  not  includ¬ 
ing  meals  cn  route. 

Tour.s  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  allowing  two  weeks  in  the 
“Laud  of  Flowers.”  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  January  28,  February  4, 11, 18  and  25,  and  March  3, 
18J0.  Rate,  coyeriug  eitpensts  eu  route  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  $.50.09  from  Ne  w  York  and  848.00from  Philadelphia. 

Tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Rienmoud  and  Washing¬ 
ton  will  leave  Neyv  York  and  Philadelphia  December  26, 
1895,  January  23,  Ftbruary  20,  and  March  12,  1896. 

Detailed  itineraries  villl  be  sent  on  application  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway.  Neyv  York,  or  Room  411, 
Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  ot  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS,  AL.SO  Fl.SH- 
ING,  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Under  the  above  pleasing  title  the  Southern  Railway 
has  in  press  a  beaulitul  and  compiehensive  book  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  ot  tbe  States  through 
which  that  system  extecds. 

This,  indeed,  comprises  nearly  the  entire  South,  includ¬ 
ing  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caioiina,  Geuigia, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Keutucky,  as 
tnroiigbout  these  states  the  Southern  Railtvay  has  its 
own  lines. 

The  hook  is  written  in  the  happiest  style  o'  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Bruce  Leffingwell.  of  Cnh'Hgo,  and  the  illustrations 
are  ample  and  are  especially  prepared  for  this  paiticular 
volume. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  publication  has  been 
attempted,  exhibiting  in  such  an  attractive  manner  the 
almost  innumerable  resorts  lor  sportsmen  in  tbe  South. 

Tne  publication  will  be  issued  prior  to  November  1. 
1895,  and  can  he  obtained  through  any  of  the  agents  of 
the  Southern  Railway  System. 


Tours  to  Golden  Gate  and  Florida  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

That  the  public  are  quick  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  perfect  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tourist  SI  stem  is  exemplified  by  tbe 
annual  increase  in  tbe  number  of  participants  in  tours 
organized  under  that  system.  Aside  from  this,  tbe 
growing  desire  of  Ameiicans  to  see  tbe  wonders  of  their 
land  is  also  an  important  factor  in  advancing  this 
healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  travel. 

This  season’s  tours  to  California  will  be  conducted  in 
ail  resuects  as  those  of  preceding  years,  and  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  February  12  and  March  11. 
1896.  On  the  first  tour  a  stop  will  be  made  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  the  Mardi-Grss  festivities,  aud  four  weeks  will 
be  allowed  in  Cali  ortia.  On  the  second  tour  four  and 
one-half  weeks  will  be  allowe  '  in  California. 

In  addition  to  the  tours  to  <he  Golileu  Gate,  a  'erics  of 
tours  to  Jacksonville  has  Is-en  arranged.  I  he  tours  will 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  28,  February 
4, 11, 18  and  2.5,  and  .Msreb  3,  1896,  and  allow  two  weeks 
Slay  in  the  “Laud  of  Flowers.” 

Detailed  itineraries  of  these  tours  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philsdelphia. 


WOODL.AWN  CEMETERY, 
TirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
VV  road  Office.  No.  20  East  23il  Mreet. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  grauiie.  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  by  thor¬ 
oughly  well-trained  English  Musician,  student  of 
4  'ambridge  U iii versity,  Eugluud.  Address,  care  Rev.  Dr. 
Jackson,  4ialt,  Ontario. 


APPLETON’S 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

A  new  form  and  new  features  added— all  the  old 
excellences  retained. 


Increased  attention  to  be  given  to  Economic  Subjects  and 
other  Seientifle  Questions  of  the  Day. 

DECEMBER. 

As  the  leading  feature  of  the  current  volume,  a  series  of  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  secureii  from  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wblls  on 
Principles  of  Taxation.  His  Introduction,  already  published. 
Is  followed  In  this  number  by  the  first  chapter  of  his  main  dis¬ 
cussion,  dealing  with  The  Comparatively  Recent  'lax  Ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 
tlie  Inner  workings  of  which  Mr.  YVells  has  had  the  best  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  observing  and  analyzing. 

Hkkukut  Sl'ENCKK  continues  hts  series  on  Professional  In¬ 
stitutions  by  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  Teacher  from  the 
priest,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  clerical  control  of  secular 
education  which  persists  especially  In  England  to-<lay. 

A  seasonable  article  In  this  number  is  The  Anatomy  of 
Speed  Skating,  by  Dr.  K.  Tait  M'KINZIE,  giving  the  phy¬ 
sical  measurements  and  general  build  of  several  champion 
skaters,  and  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  men  both  In  cos¬ 
tume  and  pndraped. 

Under  the  title  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  Religion  of 
Savages  appears  a  criticism  of  the  dlsUngulshtd  scientist  by 
the  Dean  of  Montreal,  l.i  which  Lubbock  is  accused  of 
selecting  quotations  unfairly,  and  of  ignoring  recent  researches 
In  support  of  his  assertion  that  “almost  all  the  savage  races’’ 
are  "entirely  without  a  religion.” 

Prof.  O.  Kredehick  Wright  presents  New  Evidence  of 
Glacial  Man  In  4)hlo,  which  consists  In  the  hndlng  of  a  stone 
implement  lii  glacial  gravel  near  Steubenville.  The  article  is 
lully  illustrated. 

The  other  contents  of  this  number  consl-t  ot  original  arricles 
and  special  translations  on  Studies  of  Childhood;  Sugges¬ 
tibility,  Automatism,  and  Kindred  Phenomena;  Prop. 
FoiiiiES  on  “Haunessing  Niagara”;  Health  Experi¬ 
ments  IN  THE  French  Aumv;  Phehistouic  Engineering 
AT  Lake  Copais  (illustrated);  Among  the  Cannibal  Is¬ 
lands;  Miracles  in  French  Canada^  Has  Im.miguation 

INCREASED  POPULATION?  INSECTS’  *EG0S  (lllUStiated); 

Sketch  op  David  Dale  Owen  (with  Portrait).  Why  the 
SEA  IS  SALT  (with  Map);  A  NATURAL  Paper  Milu 
Correspondence;  Editok's  Table;  scientific  Litera¬ 
ture;  Fragments  op  Science. 


SO  cents  a  number;  $S.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Trtkiivrtkj.tKKOAN  PAUL,  TRENCH, 
LunuuN  .  .J  tRUBNEB  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
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SILKS. 

This  w«ck  the  followiiij;  iteiiiK  : 

At  50  cents  per  yard.  Colored  Moires  aud 
Striped  Taftetas,  excellent  lor  Skirts. 

At  OO  cents  per  yard,  5000  yards  ot 
Satin  and  Tatt'eta  Stripes,  in  li{;ht  and 
medium  colors;  one  dollar  qualities. 

At  05  cents  per  yard,  7000  yards  ot 
Satin  Damasses,  in  lip:ht  and  niedinni 
colors,  suitable  for  waist,  wrap  lining^s  or 
dresses;  lormer  price,  $1.00. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT. 

Tables  tor  the  sale  <»f  len;;ths,  suitable 
tor  Christmas  presents. 

Remarkable  values  thron;;hont  our 
Silk  llepartments. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Bleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


If  you  ivcrc  asked  to  define  ] 
super-excellejiee,  tioo  7jifo?'ds  loould  i 
suffiee :  j 

Whitman’s; 
Candies,  i 

A  taste  will  better  convince  you  of  their  ' 
delicate  deliciousness  than  all  the  superlatives  ' 
in  the  dictionary.  The  name,  Whitman,  on 
every  box  is  warrant  of  the  purity  of  its  con-  , 
tents.  At  Christmas,  or  at  any  time,  there's  ( 
no  more  acceptable  gift  than  a  pound  of  ( 
Whitman's  Candies  —  at  your  dealers,  or  i 
mailed  for  #1.00.  j 

STKPHEX  F.  WHITJIAS  *  SOX,  PhtlsdelphU.  ( 


ASTRONOMICA  lTELESCOPES 


OrSUPEf^lOR  I 
DEFINING 

P  O  WC  R 
MADE  B  y 


W.&D.MOGEY. 

BAYO  NN  E.N.J. 
SCND  TOR  CATALOOUC 


SAOCNDORPH'S  PATENT  SECTIONAL 

Steel  Ceilings  and 
Side  Wail  Finish. 

For  Churches  and  Residences.  Catalogue,  prices  and 
estimates,  on  application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
THE  PESX  IHOI  EIMIFUG  t  COR.  C«.,  (Ltd.)  rkilada..  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  Lightning.  Fire  and  Storm-Proof 
s»teel  Koofinc  asd  Sidins.  Uet  circulars. 


•n  Uali,  big  sai 
littl*— to  Caveh 
sal  SchMl,  to  Fire, 
Fsetorp  sal  Fsna. 
AMERICAN 
BELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NonTHViLi.a,  Mich. 


Bl  UMLgZOTHEBEZLI^ 

kTIVITBltC  dg^swnm,  Eosi  sub- 

/auilDF^U  LOWP  FBICI. 

tbxswht.  ^ 

to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  a 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  WIeneely,  CenI  Manaeer 

TROr,  R.  r..  and  RRH  YORK  CITY, 

MAMUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


.  FAVORABIY- KNOWN  SINCL 

‘  ^MAVEFVmilSHa)RS.p9jl 

pmmeiLaeiiooLti  ornat, 

iMEN^LY&CO, 
iwEST-TRcnrir.- - - 

^CHIMES  Etc. CATALOCUEIi PRICES  ERE' 

PIIT 

PEALS 

la  The  Warid. 
PUREST  BELL  SAETAL.  ^pnper  and  Tin.) 
■dWAEB  EaciiOBY,  BAlKmOBEL  MB 


INSTALLATION  SERVICES. 

Tht‘  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Kvans  Installed  Pastor  of 
the  West  Church,  New  York  City. 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Harrison 
Evans  as  pa.stor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  .John  R.  Paxton  was  formerly 
pastor,  took  place  on  Sabbath  evening,  December  1,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  congregation.  Dr.  .Je.-^se  !•'. 
Forbes,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
presided.  There  was  music  by  the  choir,  after  which 
the  Scripture  lesson  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  E.  I»renz.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Marviu  R.  Vincent,  D  D. 
The  constitutional  questions  were  proposed  by  the 
moderator.  The  charge  to  the  Pastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by 
the  Rev.  Edwanl  Huntting  Rudd,  of  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  tvho  represented  Pastor  Ev'ans’  former  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Niagara  on  this  interesting  occasion.  The 
closing  prayer  was  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings, 
D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  West  Church. 

PRESIDENT  STRYKER’S  CHARGE. 

My  Brother;  By  the  good  will  of  yourself  and  the 
officers  ot  this  church  and  by  the  ordering  of  this 
Presbytery,  it  is  made  my  pleasant  task  to  speak 
most  xu^rsonally  to  you  of  your  new  labors  and  of 
the  mood  in  which  you  are  to  undertake  them.  My 
relations  lioth  to  you  and  to  this  congregation  are 
so  full  of  affection  on  my  part  that  the  duty  is  a 
cheerful  one.  Those  who  now  are  less  directly  a<l- 
dressed  will  doubtless  listen  comfortably  to  hear 
your  obligations  set  in  array:  but  your  turn  will 
come;  for  these  services,  adapted  to  more  leisurely 
days  (when,  too.  pastorates  were  long  and  these  oc¬ 
casions  rarer),  these  services,  I  say,  go  upon  eejuity, 
and  each  party  to  the  laind  can  enjoy  hearing  the 
other  straightly  admonished. 

Good  sense  assumes  that  you  already  know  a 
thing  or  two  al>out  your  work;  that  you  have  zeal, 
method,  tenacity,  and  other  such  like  jireparations, 
all  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  use  in  this  diocese. 
Churches  have  their  individual  traits— cordial,  shy, 
impulsive,  torpid,  selfish,  geuerous,  eager,  idle; 
what  temper  prevails  here  you  will  in  a  half-year 
find  out  more  exactly  than  an  octavo  of  outside  in¬ 
formation  could  tell  you.  I  am  no  Badaeker.  You 
undertake  this  cruise  with  sealed  orders  which  only 
your  own  experience  can  open.  But  in  this  church, 
as  in  nearly  any  church,  you  will  find  what  you 
seek.  If  you  can  lead,  men  will  follow.  If  you 
deeply  love  them,  they  will  love  you  back.  Men 
soon  will  know  you  well  by  looking  at  your  peojile. 
They  will  slowly  but  surely  develop  your  features. 
Lowell  speaks  somewhere  of  “the  forces  that  are 
gathered  by  duration  and  continuity,”  and  I  hope 
for  you  that  the  adjustment  by  which  influence 
bears  its  own  kind  may  strengthen  and  sweeten 
this  new  relation  with  every  leaf  of  the  calendar. 
What  a  misfit,  after  all,  is  another’s  experience.  It 
cannot  lie  made  over  so  as  not  to  look  worse  than 
new.  Wisdom  must  be  -itroveu  by  him  who  wears 
it.  If  I  would,  I  could  not  impose  upon  you  any 
measures  of  mine.  As  to  your  elect  work  aud  words 
about  it,  what  a  confession  must  mine  be  of  ideals 
unachieved  and  plans  but  half  fulfilled  I  An  ency¬ 
clopedia  could  be  made  of  what  I  do  not  know  about 
preaching.  Out  of  that  fulness  of  ignorance  I  would 
not  speak.  Imt  there  is  a  much  more  portable  library 
of  the  things  I  know  that  I  should  know— and  thence 
this  little.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  nor  even 
to  exhort.  I  only  seek  to  remind  you,  and  of  this 
first  and  most,  that  you  are  to  take  heed  to  your¬ 
self.  You  are  of  wholesome  and  orderly  habits, 
and  the.se  you  never  needed  more  than  you  will 
need  them  here.  Sleep  must  do  its  full  knitting. 
You  must  keep  atop  of  your  multiform  engage¬ 
ments.  Your  days  must  not  thrive  by  thieving 
your  nights.  But  at  such  truisms  I  do  not  pause. 
Y^ou  will  find  not  much  room  for  extras,  and  to 
many  outside  engagements  you  will  have  to  say  a 
clear  No,  thank  you.  Your  first  duty  is  to  this 
congiegation  and  the  neighborhood  in  which  it 
stands.  No  Pre.sbyterian  pastor  is  pastor  of  his 
own  church  alone.  You  will  have  to  learn,  more 
than  ever,  to  do  the  liest  you  can,  where  often  time 
will  not  suffer  you  to  do  the  best  you  could.  It  is 
one  thing  to  ride  logs  in  a  pond  and  another  to 

“Bkows’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  of  great  service 
in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sold  ouly  in 
boxes.  Avoid  Imitations. 


^omatode 

^  ofeie/tfi/ie  Wood, 

consisting  of  albumoses,  the  elements 
necessary  for  nutrition  —  Is  palatable,  and 
stimulates  the  appetite  —  Is  easily  digest¬ 
ible,  and  does  not  overtax  the  stomach  — 

Is  readily  assimilated,  producing  a  rapid 
g.ain  in  flesh  and  strength  —  Is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  as  only  a  small  quantity  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  its  concentrated  nature.  f 

Supplied  in  2-oz.^  and  t-pound 

tins;  also  the /oUerjoin^  combinations  :  * 

Somatose-Biscuit.— (io%  Soumtosc). 

Palatable,  nourishing ~ a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Runkel  Bros’  Somatose-Cocoa  (io?„ 

.toiii.-itose),  for  nursing  mothers,  invalids  aiul 
convalescents.  A  desirable  addition  to  the 
diet  of  children,  and  a  pleasant  beverage, 
both  nourishing  and  stimulating,  for  table  use. 

Runkel  Bros’  Somatose-Chocolate 

(io%  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking. 

AU  drug^'sts  SfKiij  or  /roe  descriptive  pamphlets. 

Schieffe.in  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


work  on  the  "drive."  New  York  is  a  swift  river. 
You  will  have  to  pass  mauy  alluring  doors  where 
your  mind  would  glailly  loiter;  but  you  will  lejim 
to  seek  first  what  is  most  directly  tributary  and 
indispensable.  For  even  mentui  entanglements 
may  hinder  a  soldier.  What  you  shall  do  here  will 
lie  meted  out  by  what  in  your  deepest  soul  you  are; 
by  being  what  you  urge  you  shall  illustrate  the 
sincerity  of  your  message.  None  can  long  speak 
well  for  Go<l  and  act  ill  for  Him.  Others  will  stand 
“fully  assured  in  all  the  will  of  Go<l,”  only  as  you 
do.  The  first  prejiaration  to  preach  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  preacher’s  own  heart.  Y’'ou  can  only 
lead  where  you  yourself  go  !  I  have  found  it  easier 
to  jiray  with  and  for  others  than  to  pray  for  and  by 
myself;  but  the  upper  aud  nether  springs  must  be 
fed  from  the  same  invisible  depths.  First  for  your¬ 
self  and  then  for  these  your  people  you  must  fight 
it  out  with  Apollyon  on  your  knees.  Prayer  is  the 
crucible  where  talent  is  reiluced  to  power.  A  pray¬ 
erless  pa.stor  is  but  a  dry  well.  If  your  conscience 
is  never  to  make  that  lamentable  cry,  “Where  is 
the  flock  that  was  given  me — my  beautiful  flock  ?” 
then  you  mu.st  not  be  one  of  the  “brutish  shephertls 
that  do  not  inquire  of  the  liOrd.”  Your  Christianity 
must  be  the  theorem  and  not  the  corollary  of  your 
ministry.  No  ventriloquist’s  art  can  put  you  where 
your  voice  but  seems  to  be.  Piety  that  is  only  offi¬ 
cial  is  merely  so  much  putty  and  paint  to  cover  de¬ 
fects  iu  the  timber  itself.  Y'ou  must  learn  what 
you  would  teach  if  you  would  not  demoralize  others 
by  your  spiritual  .self-neglect.  It  is  a  true  .saying 
that  “He  who  would  be  a  father  to  his  sou  mu.st  be 
a  child  to  his  God.”  For  your  own  sake  pray  for 
your  people,  and  for  your  people’s  sake  pray  for 
yourself — then  it  shall  not  be  said:  “Behold,  thou 
ha.st  instructed  many  and  thou  hast  strengthened 
the  weak  band;  thy  words  have  upholden  him  that 
was  falling,  and  thou  hast  confirmed  the  feeble 
knees,  but  now  it  is  come  unto  thee  and  thou  faint¬ 
est.  It  toucheth  thee  and  thou  art  troubled.”  We 
who  know  you  well  know  that  you  will  be  manly, 
independent  of  the  indirect  briberies  of  praise  and 
petting,  and  with  a  chivalric  soul  coveting  only  the 
gifts  of  God.  You  will  find  that  mighty  leverage 
which  Paul  had  in  his  open  disinterestedness. 
Your  motive  will  out  if  you  .seek  not  theirs,  but 
them.  Men  will  know  it.  No  whining  as  if  you 
were  to  lie  exempt  from  all  vexation,  no  plaintive 
postures  of  martyrdom,  will  be  yours.  If  men  do 
not  wait  upon  you  with  applause- for  every  down¬ 
ward  accent,  remember  that  God  is  your  first  audi¬ 
tor,  and  being  sure  that  constructive  work  is  seldom 
picturesque  iu  the  doing,  listen  for  what  is  above, 
not  about— the  angels  have  never  been  far  out  of 
hearing  of  the  shepherds.  Your  serious  and  eleva¬ 
ted  purpose  will  not  need  the  fussiness  of  the  mar¬ 
tinet,  nor  the  pompous  fury  of  those  who  seek  to 
straddle  the  world  by  mere  bulk.  Saul,  the  son  of 


If  UliKlNG  the  past  Sixty  Years  and  longer  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  has  been  bringing  relief  to  the 
thousands  who  have  used  It  for  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  &c., 
would  it  not  be  wisdom  for  you  to  ^ve  it  a  trial  now?  It 
has  cured  others,  why  not  you?  The  best  family  Pill, 
Jayne's  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 
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Booth’s  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit, 
by  mail,  $1.00 

Till'  Aiislrcliai:  "Dry  Air’’  Tn-atment  oj 

Astliina,  Brmic/iifis,  Catarrh,  Coughs, 
Coids,  Laryngitis,  Htc.  ^ 


BOOTH’;? 


<  Mention  thU  paper.) 


45  Uarx¥fit  St.,  Doeciiester,  Mast.,  Januat-y  •*'9, 18(5. 

I'our  int'aluaOle  t-rmefty,  ilynmei.  han  cutxa  ute  of  iatarrh  that 
had  defied  the  power  of  many  curcB.  I  would  not  be  without 

iiuomei  and  my  Foeket  Inhaler  on  any  consideration.  1  a$H  subject  to 
ctHds.  and  I  find  that  Hytnnei  breaks  them  up  ut  once.  It  setmn  to 
penetrate  the  (^ected  part  like  tnaffic.  1  Iciicre  it  to  he  the  greatest 
prex'entitive.  of  pneumonia  ever  dimovered.  Hyomci  has  also  cured  a 
friend,  .Hiss  Annie  Mc.Hurty,  of  a  most  clttymic  case  of  Asthma.  For 
three  weeks  she  has  sat  in  her  chair  day  and  night.  She  retired  to  her 
bed  the  Cloning  of  the  day  she  began  using  Jloymei,  anti  slept  naturally. 
She  htts  had  no  return  of  Asthma  since  using  Hyomci  last  spring. 

MRS.  HATTIE  DAI  IS. 

Hyomel  is 
a  purely  veg¬ 
etable  anti¬ 
septic.  and 
destroys  the 
germs  which 
cause  disease 

in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air.  charged  with  Hyomel,  is  in¬ 
haled  at  the  mouth,  and.  after  (>ermeatmg  the  minutest  air-celis,  is 
exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delighttul  to  inhale,  and 
gives  immediate  reliet.  Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  hj  ICail,  $1X0, 

consisting  of  (>o€ket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  nard  rubb«ir  (beau¬ 
tifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  are  sti/i  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my  pam¬ 
phlet  shall  prove  that  Hyoinci  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conv;ct;cn  ? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  is  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


Kish,  still  struts  and  sulks  at  ecclesiastical  reviews,  j 
Diotrephes  still  loveth  to  have  the  preeminence, 
but  I  know  that  you  will  be  loved  as  a  man,  a  friend 
and  a  counselor,  and  will  forget  to  be  forever  fur¬ 
bishing  your  epaulettes.  What  you  reject  of  offi¬ 
cialism  you  will  gain  in  powdr,  and  .so  you  will 
make  your  place.  It  cjin  never  make  you. 

The  accent  of  the  Bible  is  virile,  not  falsetto. 
Suffer  no  one  to  speak  of  your  “cloth’'— that  cate¬ 
gory  spits  upon  us  !  No  clerical  cut,  no  sky-pilot 
airs  for  you,  my  comrade.  Nine  tailors  may  make 
your  baggage,  but  could  never  make  or  unmake 
your  manhoo<l.  No  footlight  smirks— no  a.ssumed 
faces — but  rather  such  a  momentum  among  men 
that  your  goo<l  calling  shall  need  no  advertisement, 
nor  ever  be  a  surprise.  Leave  the  mysteries  of  albs 
and  berettas  to  such  saints  as  think  them  iiiipor- 
tant.  You  need  no  patent  outside,  no  phylacteries 
and  mannerisms.  Your  character  and  ordination, 
being  of  God,  can  forego  upholstering.  You  have 
long  ago  learned  that  to  amputate  from  yourself 
all  that  makes  religion  a  mere  livery,  and  have 
pricked  your  conceit  of  that  windy  vanity  which 
would  rather  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage  than  to  be 
a  helper  of  their  joy.  You  are  here  to  stand  up  to 
the  work  with  all  your  soul’s  muscles.  All  men 
love  courage.  They  will  pardon  you  for  Iwing 
sometimes  hackneyed,  but  never  for  being  knock- 
kneed  !  But  if  you  are  not  to  “seek  to  please  men,” 
you  are  also  to  be  sorry  to  displease  them,  and  you 
will  l)e  sure  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  of  the 
faithful  watchdog  and  that  of  the  fretful  porcu¬ 
pine.  You  will  “let  your  gentleness  l)e  known  unto 
all  men” — even  to  those  who  are  queer,  touchy, 
.slack  or  hypercritical;  for  patience  is  the  very  roy¬ 
alty  of  courage,  and  meekness  is  the  power  of  Christ. 

You  are  a  preacher.  Yours  is  not  the  priest’s  of¬ 
fice,  but  the  prophet’s.  Magnify  that  as  a  work 
man  never  to  be  shamed.  Within  all  the  scope  and 
up  to  the  measure  of  this  holy  word,  may  you  be  a 
blameless  steward.  Stand  in  hl.s  counsel  who  fur¬ 
nishes  our  message.  Stick  to  it !  Tell  it  all.  These 
are  the  true  wonis  of  God.  Be  true  to  the  ratios  of 
doctrine,  touching  every  arc  of  this  circle  as  each 
looks  in  upon  the.  cross.  Nothing  that  has  a  roof 
over  it  stands  for  so  much  as  the  hou.se  that  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  saying  and  this  bearing.  The  gospel 
is  no  puzzle-map.  All  is  in  Christ — goodnc.^s,  se¬ 
verity,  law,  pity,  mercy,  indignation.  Speaking 
from  Him.  your  word  will  be  so  full  of  life  that  it 
would  bleed  anywhere.  Being  strong  to  “take 
forth  the  precious  from  the  vile”— never  while  you 
are  here  shall  this  be  a  pulpit  where  “the  gospel  is 
dispen.sed  with  !”  Your  dreams  and  God’s  words, 
even  your  dreams  about  His  word,  are  to  be  kept 
separate,  as  chaff  from  wheat.  Fidelity  in  using 
these  perennial  forms  of  truth  will  follow  the 
method  of  the  holy  oracles  and  will  shun  that  ra- 
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The  mod-  w 
ern  ready-  ^ 
to-use  stove 
paste. 

A  bright 
gloss  in 
half  the 
time  of  other  polishes.  No 
dust,  no  dirt,  no  trouble.  See 
that  you  get  the  genuine. 

All  dealers. 


tionalisni  which,  ceasing  to  l)e  Biblical,  often  blurs 
the  inspired  per.spective  while  claiming  superlative 
and  ultramarine  orthodoxy.  You  will  feather  your 
arrows  beforehand,  that  in  giving  them  flight  you 
may  have  only  to  tniiik  of  your  target.  With  your 
cartridges  loose  iu  your  Itelt  you  will  look  men  in 
the  eye,  get  their  actual  present  range,  and  give 
them  both  barrels.  If  j’o'u  expect  always  to  get 
something,  and  aim  the  gun  you  have  well  loaded, 
you  will  be  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  I.K)rd.  It 
will  be  when  you  are  crowded  with  your  subject 
that  your  preaching  will  have  iminedisteness  and 
effect.  Out  of  a  full  head  and  a  full  heart,  your 
words  will  reach  their  goal.  Truth  arrayetl  and 
aflame  is  sermon,  and  the  order  and  the  ardor  can 
only  come  hy  the  preparations  of  solitude.  Tell  it 
as  strong  and  as  simply  as  you  can.  Love  is  art. 
Forget  all  you  can  about  sacred  rhetoric,  and  tell  it ! 
Be  as  various  as  you  can  be,  compres.sing  or  expand¬ 
ing  in  .such  motion  that  none  shall  guess  ahead  of 
you,  and  tell  it.  Disdain  that  .sleazy,  shoddy,  slov¬ 
enly  preaching  which  is  felted  of  mere  sweepings 
and  seconds.  I.oug  wool  for  lasting  web.  The  true 
pulpit  is  sacred  to  great  thoughts  and  to  the  per¬ 
petual  issues  of  life  and  death.  Even  when  you 
put  your  utmost  into  it,  you  will  never  think  it  to 
have  been  too  much.  I  know  that  you  will  nobly 
hate  that  crudeness  which  mistakes  slang  for  Attic 
salt.  Beneath  your  serious  purpose  is  that  style  of 
.so-called  preaching  which  flatters  itself  that  it  has 
touched  men’s  hearts  when  it  has  only  rapped  their 
funny-bones.  For  instance,  if  you  are  earnest  to 
show  the  story  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian,  you 
will  not  put  into  the  clap  trap  column  that  you  are 
to  take  for  your  evening  subject  “The  Deacon  and 
the  Ilarkey.”  Sensationalism  puts  a  man  in  a  di¬ 
lemma  between  froth  and  fraud.  No  sane  man  ad¬ 
mires  sanctimonious  dullness;  but  you  can  be  stim¬ 
ulating,  suggestive,  appealing,  and  have  no  antics 
and  pranks  of  style.  The  word  in  due  .season  needs 
no  seasoning  of  garlic.  Your  own  idiom,  by  all 
means,  not  another’s;  but  know  well  that  the  lofti¬ 
est  imagination  and  the  purest  pathos  and  the 
twinkle  of  kindly  human  nature  are  all  debased  by 
freaks  and  grimaces.  One  must  be  as  stupid  as  an 
intelligence  office  not  to  see  that  such  wares  sell 
l)est  to  coarse  minds. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  preaching  in  its  most 
powerful  epochs  we  shall  find  both  that  Biblical 
theology  is  immensely  homiletical,  and  also  that 
homiletical  forms  of  theology  rather  than  the  sub¬ 
tly  rationalistic  methods  of  “systems”  are  the  most 
Biblical.  The  cleavage  of  the  Bible  is  along  the 
line  of  sermon  rather  than  that  of  catenas.  By  val¬ 
uing  God’s  word,  both  as  human  and  as  superhu¬ 
man,  preachers  are  to  he  saved  from  tampering 
with  its  gravity.  Levity  and  vanity  are  first  cous¬ 
ins.  You  can  never  be  scholar  enough  to  institute 
your  but  partly  sanctified  reason  as  a  criterion  of 
these  accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  whose  text  does  not  fairly  iiitmluce  its  texture 
is  literary  dishonesty.  To  alnise  a  .sober  thought, 
either  to  sentimental  or  to  a  sensational  iierform- 
ance,  is  an  exhibition  as  piteous  as  'lie  gyrations  of 
a  dancing  bear.  Solicitude  for  what  is  vital  must 
guard  us  all  from  seeking  those  smiles  which  are 
not  far  removed  from  sneers.  There  is  a  whole  di¬ 
ameter  between  the  taking  and  the  telling.  God 
has  not  put  you  here  to  pander  or  to  palter.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  fireworks  are  better  than  waxworks,  but 
only  a  showman  can  be  put  to  the  alternative.  The 
warmth  of  the  church  is  to  he  maintained,  not  by 
rockets,  but  by  back  loi^s.  “The  test  of  influence,  ’ 
says  .\dolphe  Montxl,  “is  not  in  the  numlier,  but  in 
the  consistency  of  those  influenced.” 

If  our  work  is  to  last,  we  must  reach  the  reser¬ 
voirs.  Only  high  sources  and  full  can  give  head 
and  volume.  Beware  of  all  semblance,  we  are 
to  remember  that  what  is  keen  is  not  necessarily 
holy;  that  exhilaration  is  not  always  inspiration; 
that  the  joy  of  intellectual  action  must  not  he  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  glow  of  spiritual  power. 

You  are  not  to  preach  to  cla.sses,  literary,  social, 
financial,  theological,  but  to  show  how  the  width 
of  Christ's  care  touches  the  whole  peerage  of  human 
need  and  relates  to  every  temporal  duty  to  irradiate 
and  to  .sanctify  it.  Therefore  the  less  technical  you 
are  the  better.  l.iet  polysyllabificated  distinctions 
go.  Words  that  a  child  can  spell  do  best  with  men. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  you  as  Goldsmith  once  said  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  “He  makes  all  his  little  fishes  talk 
like  whales.”  Bodies  of  divinity,  dead  languages, 
skeletons  of  sermons— all  cadaver  pertains  to  what 


a  country  woman  calle.-l  the  “zo  >logical  cemetery.” 
You  have  gradii.ated  into  the  reaun  where  life  is 
more  than  these,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  die,  but 
live,  even  were  it  bewailed  over  you  as  once  it  was 
by  an  exalted  Celt,  when  told  that  her  son  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  superficial  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone — 
“Och  !  he  will  not  get  well--all  his  Latin  parts  is 
broke.”  Much  that  attracts  the  student  is  quite 
aside  from  the  thought  and  need  of  the  everyday 
life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  may  seem 
to  you  trite  or  worn  would  be  to  others  intensely 
interesting  and  greatly  helpful.  Your  familiarity 
with  certain  lines  of  meditation  should  never  hinder 
you  from  making  plain  to  others  those  simplicities 
of  Christ  which  you  hold  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Be  brave  !  Say  it  out !  It  is  no  question  of  whom 
truth  becomes,  but  whom  it  fits.  Be  no  dumb  dog 
upon  the  moral  issues  of  this  day  and  city.  Arraign 
iniquities  at  that  bar  of  conscience  where  Christ 
holds  the  ses-sions  of  eternal  judgment.  The  future- 
perfect  tense  has  an  inevitable  place,  but  current 
iniquity  must  be  translated  in  the  present.  The 
reason  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  spoke  the  words 
that  are  immortal  is  that  they  were  not  afraid  to 
tell  God’s  truth  to  the  powers  of  state  and  to  crowd 
nations  to  their  knees.  But  be  gentle,  “truthiiig  it 
in  love.”  It  is  not  the  iioi.se  of  the  wheels  that 
prints,  but  words  w'ell  set,  right  contact,  and  the 
firm  kiss  upon  the  white  paper.  The  less  magiste¬ 
rial  you  are  the  more  you  will  have  that  authority 
which  is  “not  as  the  scribes'.”  Be  the  last  to  forget 
the  clock.  The  Scotch  preacher  said,  “It  seemed  a 
pity  to  stop  while  any  were  list-ning,”  but  the 
brakeman  said  he  wanted  sermons  “with  better  ter¬ 
minal  facilities.”  Seelin'  that  Eutychus  is  still 
likely  to  drop  asleep,  and  that  if  he  fall  from  the 
winclow  you  cannot  restore  him  as  Paul  did,  it 
would  be  well  enough  to  stop  when  he  nods 

Unless  you  are  more  fortunate  than  your  brethren 
you  will  from  time  to  time  have  advice  offered  you — 
indeed,  you  have  it  now ;  You  will  find  friends 
with  more  judgment  than  you  have,  even  as  to  the 
interior  part  of  your  work.  The  jiidgnient  may  not 
lie  so  g(s)d  as  your  own,  but  there  will  lie  more  of  it. 
It  is  not  aUvays  true  that  “  a  man  who  can  tell  good 
advice  from  bad  does  not  need  it.”  Take  all  you 
can  get.  Some  advice  is  cheap,  but  good  advice  conies 
high,  lieing  generally  out  of  print.  Assort  all  you 
get.  Keep  it  all  !  It  is  like  string  and  wrapping 
paper.  Some  day  you  will  want  it  in  a  hurry. 
Some  of  it  was  hard  to  give  and  that  is  the  liest  to 
have.  Advice  is  alxnit  the  only  thing  that  the  aver¬ 
age  man  really  believes  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  Nevertheless — take  it.  Some  good  ad¬ 
vice  will  come  to  you  in  a  bad  spirit ;  some  bad 
advice  iu  a  gogd  spirit.  You  must  be  chemist 
enough  to  analyze  it.  Do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
repay  admonition  in  kind,  and  if  that  is  conferred 
upon  you,  as  it  sometimes  will  be  which  is  blunt, 
coarse  and  incompetent,  recall  this  goisl  Siamese 
proverb:  “  If  a  dog  bite  you,  do  not  bite  him.”  Do 
not  be  too  thin  of  skin  to  value  frankness.  It  is  an 
especial  danger  to  ministers,  that  they  forget  how 
strong  words  feel. 

Little  more  will  I  say  of  the  much  I  might.  I 
pray  for  your  faithful  sowing,  patient  waiting,  and 
rare  reaping — an  apostolic  success — an  evangelist’s 
work— the  skill  and  love  to  lead  souls  to  God  one  by 


MONEV  EASY  MADE  BY  HVKTI.EK8. 

Dear  Editor:— My  experience  may  Interest  others  who  need 
money.  Fifteen  years  clerkluK.  farmlntt,  hnstlloK,  trying 
to  sell  books,  wringers  and  every  contrivance  made  me  dis¬ 
couraged  and  mad  when  I  met  my  cousin  In  Iowa  making  tio 
a  week,  plating  tableware  and  Jewelry.  I  got  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  from  Gray  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  They  send  materials.  In¬ 
structions,  receipts,  trade  secrets  and  teach  the  agent,  and 
have  treated  me  elegant.  I  plate  gold,  silver,  nickel  and  white 
metal,  get  all  the  >  nlves,  forks  and  other  goods  I  can  plate; 
make  from  ttlS  to  $75  per  week  plating  and  sell  some  platers 
besides.  Anyone  can  get  a  good  plating  outftt  by  writing 
them.  J.  RYAN 


Beecham's  pills  for  conslii 
pation  10*^  and  25*^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist  s  and 
go  by  it. 

Annual  aalea  more  than  &OOIUiaO  boxes. 
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one,  n  personal  labor — that  in  the  extremity  of 
souls  you  may  find  Go<i’s  opportunity  and  yours. 
“At  peace  with  all  men”  and  nobly  true  to  her 
whom  (lod  has  given  you  as  your  “one  counselor  of 
a  thousand,”  may  you  be  guarded  from  all  over-in¬ 
timacies,  be  no  man's  man,  and  all  things  to  any 
one,  trusted  of  your  young  men,  deeply  respected 
by  vour  voung  women,  l)eloved  dearlv  by  the  old 
an(i  bv  the  little  children — not  “a  foolish  shepherd 
that  shall  not  miss  the  lost,  nor  seek  the  scattered, 
nor  heal  the  broken,  nor  feed  that  which  is  sound.” 
Truly  the  times  enforce  that  testimony  of  the  rare 
Henry  B.  Smith:  “  If  ever  the  service  of  the  minis¬ 
try  were  a  mere  routine,  now  it  is  no  longer  such.” 

In  your  preceding  experiences  you  have  been  pros¬ 
pered  to  get  both  the  hearts  of  men  and  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  judgment  and  single-mindedness.  By 
the  help  of  your  Master  you  shall  do  so  here  and 
more  abundantly.  Nowhere  more  than  in  a  teem¬ 
ing  and  striving  city  are  men  hungering  for  the 
nourishment  of  supermundane  ideals  and  for  the 
consolation  and  stimulations  of  the  pre.sence  of  God. 
Souls  within  call  of  your  voice  are  starving  for  love, 
love  human  and  divine.  Oh,  my  brother,  may  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  be  renewed  in  your  person. 
Strong  friends  not  a  few  will  watch  your  labors 
here  with  expectation  and  assurance'.  Among 
them  reckon  not  last  him  who  now  has  spoken  to 
ou.  I  have  nameti  considerations  by  all  of  which 
nmst  myself  be  weighed  and  found  wanting — 
nevertheless  and  therefore.  I  am  bold  to  think  them 
just.  May  God  bless  you,  and  your  people,  and  this 
city  by  you  both  ! 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Al».\NV. — Thanksgiving  was  very  generally  ol>- 
served  in  the  old  fasliioiierl  way,  neighb<>ring 
churches  uniting  in  public  worship,  and  the  poor 
and  friendless  remeinben*d  with  a  feast.  Dr.  Ecob 
reached  a  stirring  sermon  “on  Highteou.sness  in 
lunicipal  Life,”  in  the  First  Congregational  church; 
Mr.  Whitaker  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian; 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Dunn  at  the  Taljeruacle  Baptist; 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Stevens  in  Ash  Grove  .Methodist; 
Dr.  Farrar  in  Hope  Baptist;  the  Rev.  Win.  N.  P. 
Daily  in  Madison  Avenue  Reformed;  services  also 
in  the  Episcopal  churches  and  .lewish  Synagogue. 
Dinners  were  given  at  the  penitentiary,  Ixiy’s  club, 
alms-house,  and  various  aswlumns. 

The  Rev.  ,1.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  has  received  a  call  to  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  Denver,  Col. 

Red  Cueek. — Two  weeks  ago  this  evening  (Nov. 
8th)  closwl  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
series  of  iheetings  ever  held  in  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  entire  community  has  tieen  arou-sed  to 
seriousness  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  over  two 
hundred  have  professed  conversion.  The  three 
churches— Presbyterian.  Methodist,  and  Baptist- 
united  and  worked  as  one  under  the  leadership  of 
Evangelist  Osljorn.  He  was  invited  here  in  the  first 
place  for  two  weeks,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  although  his  work  was  not  finished,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave,  owing  to  his  having  a  previous  en¬ 
gagement  at  Victory,  where  he  was  also  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  people'  not  lieing  satisfied,  however, 
with  what  had  lieen  done,  decided  to  put  forth  an 
effort  to  have  Mr.  Osborn  return,  which  he  did,  giv¬ 
ing  us  eight  meetings,  when  more  was  accomplished 
than  diiring  the  lirst  two  weeks.  God  used  him  to 
accomplish  a  work  in  this  place  that  lioth  pastors 
and  evangelists  had  failed  to  do.  La.st  Sabbath  llfi 
were  receiveil  to  the  communion  of  the  churches  of 
Red  Creek  and  Victory,  all  but  one  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  There  are  others  to  come  at  a  later 
communion.  Never  before  were  the.se  churches  in 
so  prosperous  a  condition  as  they  are  at  present. 

Andkew  Neusox. 

Lyons. — The  Press  of  Nov.  20th  says:  “Dr.  Ostran¬ 
der's  anniversary  sermon  Sundry  morning  affected 
many  of  his  congregation.  The  Doctor  has  been  in 
town  thirteen  years.  He  has  always  worked  hanl 
for  his  flock  and  done  much  outside  labor  that  but 
few  know  anything  aliout.  VVe  are  not  afraid  to 
say  that  Dr.  Ostrander  is  in  the  heyday  of  popular¬ 
ity.  If  he  i.sn’t  he  should  be,  for  he  is  a  mighty 
good  man.” 

East  MEiti'.DiTr.— The  Presbyterian  church  has 
called  the  Rev.  1).  I.  Morri.son. 

Gilbertsville  — The  Rev.  Nestor  Light  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Gil- 
liertsville,  N.  V. 

Campbell — The  Rev.  A.  Gilmore  will  liegin  his 
work  at  Campliell  Hall,  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  Jan¬ 
uary  1st. 

Belmont. — The  Rev.  D.  Albert  Blose  has  re.signed 
his  connection  with  thischurch  as  its  stated  supply. 
He  may  be  addressed  there,  we  presume,  for  the 
present. 

The  Reformed  Church.  —  Marble  Collegiate 
church  (Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty -ninth  street.)  At 
the  Communion,  Sunday,  December  1,  thirty-three 
persons  were  received  into  fellowship.  Twelve  of 
these  made  confession  of  their  faith,  and  twenty- 
one  brought  letters  from  other  churches. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Moorestowx.— The  First  Presbyteria  i  Church  of 
Moorestown  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  service 
on  Thanksgiving  eve,  Nov.  27th,  when  a  cancelleil 
mortgage  for  HJ.SOO  was  burned,  and  the  building 
was  deoicated  free  of  debt.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Hodge, 
D  D.,  who  was  clo.sely  identified  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  early  history  of  the  church,  was  present 
and  made  a  r.  miniscent  address.  The  Rev.  Chal¬ 
mers  Martin,  a  former  pastor,  but  now  Professor  of 


Hebrew  in  Princeion  Theological  Seminary,  gave 
the  dedicatoiy  address.  A  miniature  altar  had 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointetl  moment  the  mortgage  was  placed  upon  it 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  \Vm.  P.  Finnej',  and  the 
flame  was  applied  by  .Mrs.  E.  E.  Adams,  who  had 
lieen  largely  instrumental  in  securing  funds  for  the 
final  payment.  The  church,  w^hich  is  a  handsome 
structure,  was  built  three  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
about  #9,000,  but  its  dedication  was  deferred  until 
it  should  be  free  from  all  encumbrance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

C.tRBONDALE. — The  First  Sabbath  of  this  month 
was  the  time  for  the  regular  Communion  Service  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  CarlKindale — the 
Rev.  Charles  Lee  pa.stor— and  it  was  a  time  of  great 
rejoicing.  As  the  result  of  a  recent  work  of  grace 
there  were  received  to  church  memliership  sixty-two 
peisons  of  all  ages  the  most  of  them  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies;  ten  of  this  numlier  received  by  letter  from  other 
churches.  Among  those  received  on  profession  of 
their  faith  were  ten  Italians,  but  recently  commu¬ 
nicants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the 
Session  were  much  surprised  to  hear  such  bright 
testimonies  as  to  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesusas  their 
only  hope  for  salvation.'  This  is  the  result  of  lalwr 
by  the  Rev.D.  A.  Rocca,  a  converted  Catholic  priest. 
He  was  converted  while  in  Naples,  Italy,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Waldenses.  And  since  his  advent 
to  this  city,  his  work,  as  an  Evangelist  has  been 
wonderfully  bles.sed.  At  least  thirty  Italians- 
Roman  Catholic.s — were  desirous  to  unite  with  the 
church  at  this  communion,  but  the.  .ses.sion  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  receive  all  except  the  above 
mentioneil  only  <is  fnndidntrH  to  be  kept  under 
instruction  and  to  be  received  to  full  memliership 
at  a  later  period.  This  is  the  tenth  year  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  during  which  time 
there  have  been  received  to  church  membership  5(18 
ou  their  profession  of  faith  and  by  certificate.  It  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of  this  church  that  the  laird  may 
continue  to  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  and  very 
many  more  lie  brought  into  his  kingdom. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth.- Edifor  EvangclM.—The  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  destroyed  by  fiic 
in  .lune  la.st.  has  been  rebuilt,  and  lieautifully  re 
furnished.  The  organ,  a  noble  instrument  from 
the  well-known  builders,  .1,  W.  Steere  and  Son, 
Springfield,  Mas.s.,  and  the  windows  and  furnish¬ 
ings  are  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  design. 
The  dedicatory  services  were  held  Sunday  morning, 
December  1.  the  pasUir.  the  Rev.  1).  R.  Francis 
being  assisted  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Tappan  of  the  First 
church  who  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The 
united  choirs  of  the  First  and  Second'  churches  sang 
some  glorious  anthems  and  responses  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hymn  written  by  Sirs.  Mary  E.  Draper, 
organist  and  director  of  the  choir,  was  sung  to  a 
familiar  tune  by  choir  and  congregation: 

HOME  .YGAIX. 

(Tune,  Ripley.) 

Home  again  !  SVith  joy  w-e  gather 
In  this  sacred  place  of  prayer. 

Trusting  that  the  gracious  Father 
bong  our  Sabbstn-home  w  ill  spare. 

Praising  Him,  that  this.  His  Temple, 

From  its  ashes  hath  arisen. 

While  •'  for  ashes.”  wondrous,  “  beauty” 

He  the  Bounteous  One  hath  given. 

Home  again  !  Each  heart  is  singing 
.sabbith-houie  1  love  thee  well ! 

Here  I’ll  meet  my  King,  my  Saviour, 

Here  1  faiu  would  have  Him  dwell : 

Here,  erstwhile,  we've  worked  '  ogether 
In  the  de»r  Redeemer’s  name. 

“  Tried  bv  fire”— return  we  hither. 

With  a  love  that's  just  the  same. 

Home  again  !  Each  heart  is  thinking 
Through  a  mist  of  falling  tears, 

Ot  dear  ones  who  walked  beshies  us 
Down  these  aisles  in  by- gone  years,— 

In  ”  Jerusalem  ihe  Golden.” 

Now,  they  praise  their  (Jod  alway. 

Jov  is  theirs,  undreamed  by  moitals. 

Night  ne’er  comes  to  end  their  day. 

Home  again  !  Each  heart  la  praying 
Consecrate  anew  to  thee. 

This  thy  Temple.— bless  and  keep  it. 

Lord,  we  ask  on  bended  knee. 

I.ie»d  thy  flock,  O.  tender  tShephord— 
tirently  lead  it  by  thy  love. 

Till  we  reach  the  “  Rest  remaining  ” 
in  the  8abbath-home  abtive.  M.  E.  D. 

MLSSOURl. 

Adiiituixs.— The  Presbyterian  church  at  Creigh¬ 
ton.  Mo.,  (the  Rev.  R.  H.  Jackson,  pastor)  received 
thirty-one  bj’  confession  on  November  17,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  signified  their  purpose  to  become  mem- 
liers.  The  church  at  Westfield  received  eleven. 

KANSAS. 

JUNCTKIN  City.- Siiecial  meetings  were  held  here 
some  time  since,  the  pastor.  Dr.  Harshaw  lieing 
assisted  by  Dr.  Wells.  Some  forty  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Noveinber  communion. 

Wa.shingT(IN.— Thirty-three  persons  were  received 
Novemlier  17.  Pastor  Hageman  was  aided  by  Mr. 
C.  Birch. 

WASHINGTON. 

Olympia. — A  Xarrow  Encaju'  from  Fire. — The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  In  all  its  history 
it  has  done  a  good  work,  not  merely  hold¬ 
ing  the  fort,  but  advancing.  It  has  lieen  a 
center  for  Home  Mission  enterprise.  The  building 
now  occupied  by  the  church  was  constructed  in  1858. 
For  all  tnese  years  it  has  stood  unharmed,  but  on 


Nov.  14th,  it  received  its  baptism  of  fire,  the  rear 
part  of  the  structure  being  at  that  time  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  probably  ihe  work  of  an  incendiary, 
as  there  is  evidence  to  that  effect.  But  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  did  splendid  work  and  saved  the  main 
part  of  the  building.  The  tire  was  discovered  by 
the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  .1.  Lamont,  D.D.,  at  4  A..M.  At 
that  time  it  was  under  full  headway.  The  alarm 
was  turned  in  and  the  engine  was  on  hand.  For 
some  time  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  building 
on  account  of  the  dense  smoke,  but  finally  a  part  of 
the  furniture  and  laioks  were  brought  out.  The 
Sunday-school  and  Young  People's  Society  lost  all 
their  singing-books,  the  pulpit  chairs  were  scorched, 
the  organ  was  ruined,  and  the  carpet  badly  singed. 
The  building  was  insureil  by  the  Church  Erection 
Board  for  *.5(X),  which  will  cover  the  whole  loss,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  furniture,  the  renewal  of  which  will 
come  (juite  heavily  on  the  congregation  these  hanl 
times.  Sabliath  Novemlier  24,  was  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  present  pastorate.  The  memlieiship 
at  its  beginning  was  ninety.  During  these  five 
years  there  have  been  1’23  additions,  72  by  letter,  and 
51  on  confession.  But  as  an  indication  of  the 
changeable  character  of  the  population  there  have 
been  57  dismissions  during  this  time.  Dwlucting 
the  num'ier  of  deaths  ten  and  those  placed  on  the 
retired  roll,  the  present  membership  is  left  at  about 
140.  The  pastor  preached  in  the  Auditorium  last 
Sabbath,  but  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  re¬ 
pairs  can  lie  finished.  The  loss  of  Elder  Gilbert  and 
wife  is  seriously  felt  by  the  church.  They  have  re¬ 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  As  soon  as  the  insurance 
is  adjusted  steps  w’ill  lie  taken  to  I'ebuild  the  addi¬ 
tion  on  t  he  rear  of  the  main  building. 


HARRIET  JE.SSITP  PO.ST. 

The  death  of  this  estimable  lady,  intimately  con- 
necteil  with  missionary  work  at  home  through  her 
brothers  Jessup  ami  their  families  abroad,  will 
touch  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 
The  following  statements  from  the  paper  published 
at  Montrose,  her  native  place,  gives  a  just  estimate 
of  her  character: 

She  was  Ixini  at  Montrose  Feb.  ’20,  1828,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  and  Mrs.  Aman¬ 
da  [Harris)  Jessup.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Har¬ 
riet  Amanda,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  [July  2,  1843] 
she  made  imblic  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ, 
uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Montrose, 
then  under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  A. 
Riley.  Her  younger  brother,  William  H.,  united 
with  the  church  at  the  same  time.  To  Mrs.  Post, 
from  this  time  forth  to  the  end,  religion  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  for  every-day  use.  She  was  greatly  en¬ 
deared  to  a  large  circle  of  young  friends  by  her  per¬ 
sonal  charms,  lovely  Christian  character,  and  at¬ 
tractive  accomplishments.  She  received  her  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Academy  in  Montro.se  and  Maplewood 
Institute  [a  seminary  of  high  repute  for  young  la¬ 
dies]  at  Pittsfield,  Mass  She  w’as  married  in  184fi 
to  Isaac  L.  Post,  Esej.,  then  a  prosperous  merchant 
of  the  place.  She  took  a  letter  from  the  Montrose 
church  in  January,  1869,  and  united  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton.  There  she  con¬ 
tinued  active  in  Christian  service,  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  by  her  exemplary  life 
and  conversation. 

She  was  in  her  u.sual  health  up  to  within  about 
two  weeks  of  the  end,  which  came  on  the  afternoon 
of  Nov.  22.  While  her  friends  hoped  she  might  re¬ 
cover,  she  did  not  herself  think  she  would,  and  .sus¬ 
tained  by  the  unwavering  trust  in  her  merciful  Re¬ 
deemer,  which  she  had  cherished  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  she  could  speak  with  calmness  of  the 
great  change  awaiting  her.  She  asked  her  sister 
Fanny  to  repeat  to  her  the  23d  psalm.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  to  the  last,  and  there  was  nothing  gloomy 
about  her  dying  bed.  Her  hou.se  was  in  order.  She 
was  rea<ly  for  the  summons  and  longing  to  be  with 
the  Lord.,  The  near  and  dear  friends  about  her 
were  greatly  comforted  by  her  triumphant  Chris¬ 
tian  death — nay,  rather  her  entrance  into  the  joy  of 
the  life  eternal. 

Of  her  sisters  who  reached  adult  life,  Jane  [Mrs. 
J.  B.  Salisbury],  Marj’  [Mrs.  F.  B.  Chandler],  and 
Anna  [Mrs.  Alfred  Hand]  have  gone  before  to  the 
Heavenly  Canaan,  while  one,  Fanny  Mulford,  re- 
miuiis.  Her  surviving  brothers  are  Hon.  W.  H. 
.lessup.  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  and  Samuel  Jes¬ 
sup,  D.D.,  of  Syria,  George  A.  Jessup  of  Scranton, 
and  Hunting  C.  Jessup  of  Montro.se.  She  is  also 
survived  by  her  husband  and  an  only  son,  Isaac,  who 
is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Scranton. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  25,  at  11  o’clock,  there  was  a 
brief  prayer  service  at  the  residence  of  her  husband, 
441  Clay  Avenue.  At  the  church  Rev.  .lames  Mc- 
lA*od,  D.D.,  her  pa.stor,  conducted  further  services, 
and  was  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Ixigan,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  her  pastor,  who  spoke  feelingly  of  Mrs. 
Post’s  Christian  character  and  devotion  to  the 
Church. 
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“NEW  WINE  IN  OLD  BOTTLES.” 

And  no  nian  puttelh  new  wint  into  old  bottler, 
elite  the  new  wine  doth  burnt  the  bottles,  and  the 
wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  tcill  be  marred  ; 
but  new  trine  must  be  put  into  neir  bottles. — 
Mark  ii.  22. 

The  bottles  here  referred  to  were  not,  of 
course,  those  of  glass  or  other  earthenware  so 
common  in  our  times,  but  they  were  the  skin 
bottle  so  familiar  to  the  ancients  and  stilj 
quite  common  in  the  Orient.  Our  Bible  dic¬ 
tionary  tells  us  that  it  was  the  practice  to  cut 
off  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the  tail  of  the  slain 
animal  and  to  strip  off  the  hide  of  the  carcass 
without  further  slitting  its  skin  and  then, 
with  or  without  the  process  of  tanning,  these 
openings  were  sewed  up  with  double  seams, 
and  the  bottle  was  complete.  The  largest 
form  of  these  skin  bottles,  sometimes  called 
a  “gerba,"  was  often  used  for  carrying  water 
through  the  desert  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
and  such  bqttles  were  often  covered  with 
pitch  on  the  outside  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  pictures  of  these  skin  bottles,  strapped  to 
the  backs  of  men  for  carrj'ing  purposes,  are 
familiar  to  us  all. 

Of  course  a  bottle  of  this  kind  when  first 
made  of  the  fresh  skin  of  an  animal,  would  be 
strong  and  elastic,  and  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  would  give  and  enlarge  with  pressure 
from  whatever  might  be  put  within  it,  bu» 
after  its  sides  had  been  stretched  to  theii 
natural  limit  and  had  become  dried,  its  elas 
ticity  would  be  gone,  and  after  a  time  it 
would  become  weak,  unelastic,  and  easih 
broken.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord’s  words  about  putting  new  wint 
into  old  wine  skins.  These  kinds  of  bottlef 
were  in  constant  use  in  Eastern  lands  for  car 
rying  wine  as  well  as  for  storing  it  away 
With  the  new  wine  the  process  of  ferments 
tion  was  still  going  on,  and  when  placed  it 
the  fresh  wine  skins,  no  harm  would  come, 
because  the  fresh,  elastic  skin  of  the  new 
bottles  would  give  and  expand  with  the  ex 
pending  force  of  the  grape  juice;  but  let  thi* 
new  wine  be  put  into  an  old  hide  of  a  botth 
which  has  become  dried  and  stiff  with  lone 
use,  and  has  come  to  the  limit  of  its  expan* 
sion,  and  how  long  will  it  lake  the  fermenting 
grape  juice  to  break  the  stiff,  unyielding,  ant* 
weakened  sides  of  the  skin  bottle,  which  in 
the  human  pride  of  its  old  habits  seems  to  b( 
saying;  “I  never  yield  !  I  do  not  believe  in 
expansion.  I  have  no  use  for  new  things,  nor 
for  largeness,  nor  intense  things.”  There  cat 
be  but  one  result  in  such  a  contest.  The  new 
wine  and  the  old  bottle  would  both  perish, 
and  so  Christ  teaches  we  must  have  new  bot 
ties  for  new  wine,  “and  both  are  preserved.” 

Whet  is  the  moral  or  religions  instruction 
Christ  intends  we  shall  gather  from  thes« 
words?  He  does  not  explain  this  metaphor 
parable  as  He  does  in  some  intances,  but  Hf 
leaves  us  to  gather  up  His  meaning  from  thr 
surrounding  circumstances  and  from  His  other 
teachings. 

It  is  believed  that  these  words  were  uttered 
.  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry.  Hif 
teaching  and  His  works  had  already  begun 
to  make  a  stir  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were 
upsetting  old  theories  and  old  habits  and 
forming  new  parties.  It  was  fast  becoming 
manifest  that  the  very  life  and  spirit  which 
He  was  bringing  into  the  world  and  potting  j 
into  man’s  lives,  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  old  forms  and  practices  of  the  Jewish 
Church  would  not  be  able  to  contain  it.  “The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened,”  Christ 
said  at  another  time.  •  And  in  leaven  as  in 
new  wine,  there  is  a  stirring,  perrn^atirig,  ex¬ 
panding  process  going  on  all  the  while,  which 
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mupt  have  room  and  liberty  in  which  to 
enlarge  and  have  its  proper  effect  upon  what¬ 
ever  it  touches.  This  is  the  very  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  earth,  to  make 
a  stir  and  to  disturb  things  and  to  expand 
itself  and  enlarge  whomsoever  and  whatever 
receives  it. 

The  expansive  quality  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  its  elasticity  and  adaptability  as  to 
new  forms,  new  methods,  and  new  conditions, 
is  the  subject  which  these  words  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest. 

Of  course  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
always  the  same  as  it  has  been  and  will  be; 
but  there  is  that  in  it  which  makes  it  ever 
new  and  fresh  and  full  of  power  like  the 
divine  life  from  which  it  spr  ngs  and  on  which 
it  feeds.  For  this  reason  the  forms  of  belief, 
the  habits  of  worship,  and  the  methods  of 
activity  in  which  men  hold  and  use  this  Gos¬ 
pel,  are  constantly  changing  and  are  liable 
to  change  as  long  as  the  Gospel  is  at  work  in 
the  world.  The  nature  of  the  Gospel  is  such 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
which  are  continually  arising  in  human  expe¬ 
rience  and  history,  and  thus  without  chang 
ing  itself,  it  is  forever  changing  the  forms  of 
its  manifested  life,  just  as  the  fruit  and  flower 
of  nature  are  almost  infinite  in  their  varia 
tions  yet  nature  remains  the  same.  The 
Bible  is  something  like  God’s  other  book  of 
nature,  in  this  that  we  are  constantly  making 
new  discoveries  in  the  hid  treasury  of  its 


precious  truth,  though  all  its  truth  has  been 
there  from  the  beginning.  Electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  steam,  and  the  elements  of  gunpowder 
and  dynamite  have  always  been  in  the  world, 
and  yet  it  is  only  recently  in  the  world’s  history 
that  these  things  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  or  put  into  the  proper  combination 
for  our  use,  and  when  discovered  men  have 
wondered  why  they  were  not  known  before. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  unfolding  of  the  truths 
given  to  use  in  the  sacred  Scripture.  We  have 
had,  and  we  shall  have,  no  new  Gospel,  but 
“things  new”  as  well  as  “things  old,”  have 
been  and  will  be  brought  out  of  its  wonderful 
pages. 

More  specifically  Christ  seems  to  teach : 

1.  That  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to 
be  kept  perpetually  in  the  old  bottles  of  our 
religious  belief ;  that  new  forms  of  faith  and 
new  modes  of  expressing  our  thought  of  God 
and  of  duty  must  inevitably  be  found  in  which 
to  hold  the  new  views  of  truth  which  He  gives 
us  out  of  His  Word  and  by  His  Spirit. 

“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prohpets.  I  am  not  come  to  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  fulfill.”  So  likewise  when  the 
two  disciples,  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  were 
perplexed  concerning  their  buried  Messiah, 
Christ  meeting  them,  supposedly  a  stranger, 
began  “at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  and 
expounded  unto  them  in  ali  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself.”  It  was  all  there, 
only  they  could  not  see  it.  and  He  gave  them 


new  words  and  new  forms  in  which  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  thought  of  the  old. 

A  similar  statement  may  be  made  of  the 
experience  of  the  Church  ever  since.  The 
new  wine  of  the  Gospel  is  such  that  there  has 
been  no  form  of  words  invented  or  put  together 
which  could  remain  as  the  absolutely  unalter¬ 
able  and  fixed  form  of  the  Church’s  faith. 
When  Martin  Luther’s  heart  was  touched  by 
the  expression  in  the  creed,  “I  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  brought  out  the 
great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  he  was  giving  the  world  no  new  Gospel. 
He  was  simply  unfolding,  making  manifest 
the  real  nature  of  the  Gospel  already  possessed. 
Thus  it  is  likely  ever  to  be.  The  Gospel  is 
such  a  living,  vitalizing  thing  in  men’s  minds 
that  it  must  ever  have  new  forms  outside  the 
words  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  in  which 
to  express  itself. 

When  the  Westminster  Assembly  met  in 
1648,  it  was,  as  everybody  knows,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “vindicating  and  clearing”  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England  “from  false 
aspersions  and  interpretations.”  But  after  the 
first  few  weeks  this  work  of  revision  was 
wholly  abandoned,  and  an  entirely  new  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Church’s  faith  was  formulated, 
and  the  world  received  “The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.” 

As  I  think  of  this  I  often  ask  myself  if  his¬ 
tory  is  to  repeat  itself  of  this  respect  also.  It 
is  now  only  about  five  years  since  nearly  two- 
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money,  yet  •.vhlch  Is  so  essential  to  every  one  who 
desires  to  Ire  well  Informed  concerning  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day. 

“One  may  find  here  all  that  It  Is  worth  bis  while 
to  know  of  foreign  literature  in  all  its  depart* 
ments.” — Adran^t,  Chicago. 

“A  vast  amount  of  good  reading  at  a  merely 
nominal  in-Xve.''— Boston  Adrertiscr. 

“So  gentleman’s  library  should  Ire  without  th'.s 
eclectic." — Thf  Nation,  Am  I'ork. 

Subscription  REDUCED  from  $8.00  to  $6.00. 
This  makes  The  I.lvtng  Age  absolately 
the  cheapest  m.aga/.lnc  pulili'^hed.  -  - 
Subscribe  Now  for  lSt¥>  and  Receive  Free  the  In 
,  tervening  weekly  issues  of  1895. 

Single  copies  l.ic.  each. 

For  sale  by  all  Irooksellers  and  newsdealers. 
Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  other 
periodicals  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address, 

LITTELL  &  CO  ,  P.O.  Box  5’206,  Boston 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS  °<?RC°T 

KXOBLL'S  OlTDFS  IX  X.4TTKAI,  HISTORY. 

The  simplest  and  Irest. 

The  Night  Moths.  (Just  Keady.l 
With  over  4iK)  Illustrations. 

The  Beetles  and  Their  Kind. 

With  over  501)  illustrations. 

Day  Butterflies  and  Iluskflyers. 

With  about  150  tllnstrations. 

The  Ferns  and  Evergreens. 

With  11  plates,  showing  all  the  species. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

With  215  figures  of  leaves. 

Each  I2mo,  paper.  Net,  50  cents. 

For  a  VNigi'E  Chkist.mas  Booklet. 

ALL  OF  XATTBE'S  FASUIOXS  IS  LABT’S  SLIPPEB«. 
With  6  beautlfnl  photogravures  from  the  living  plants  and  text. 
ByC.S.  Young.  12mo.  Ne', 75 cents. 

PBOK.  OOOBALE’S  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  AMEBIPA. 
With  51  large  colored  plates.  Small  4to,  cloth.  Vow,  net,  f 7.5'>. 

PROF.  EATOS’S  FEBSS  OF  SOBTH  ANEBirA. 

With  81  large  colored  plates.  2  vols.,  small  4to,  cloth.  Net.  $40. 
»,*To  be  had  of  all  booksellers  or  the  publisher. 

Send  name  and  2c.  stamp  for  new  Best  List  ok  Books  In 
Natural  History. 

BRkDLEE  WHWDEN,  18  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass 


—  o —  A  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  — o  — 

- o — systematically  arranged  for  easy o 

- o  —  reference  and  dally  use. o  —  o  —  o  — 

Johnson’s 

Universal 

Cyclopedia, 

CDMI’LKTK  IN  KICHT  YOLl’MKS, 

HAS  ,irST  KKKN  ISSl'KU. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  LL.D., 

PresUlent  of  thf  Unirfftiity  of  IVixctinsin. 

Ei)Itou-in-Chiee. 

.\n  entirely  New  Edition  which  covers  the  whole 
round  of  human  knowledge  in  Fifty  Tiiou.sand  arti¬ 
cles,  written  by  about  Three  Thousand  Contributors, 
men  and  women  of  unquestioned  authority  in  their 
several  branches,  and  .A.  Coups  of  Thirty-six  Eminent 
Scholars  and  Specialists  as  Department  Editors. 
“.Accurate,  of  wide  range  and  up-to-date,”  is  what 
President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  says  of  it. 
"The  best  book  of  its  kind,  foi  general  use  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  home,  office  and  library,”  is  the  verdict  of  The 
O-Hlooh. 

It  contains  73)1  extra  royal  octavo  pages,  130  colored 
•Maps,  including  plans  of  the  chief  cities  of  North 
America  and  Europe  and  over  3(KI0  Engravings,  and  is 
printed  from  new  and  larger  ty{)e  than  that  used  in 
former  editions.  Incontroverted  matter  each  side  has 
a  hearing.  All  articles  are  signed. 

I'ro.'tiJfcfus  mol  Siiecimen  PaijrM  Free  on 
apnlirntion. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  Flock  of  Girls  and  Boys. 

With  Q  fuli-paeje  I  " 

.  1  o  thoifc  chtirminti  cr- 

pictures  and  numer-  cnmioiiH  into  '  that 

ous  smaller  illustra-  prcrtoim  ^'lionriinii 
(iarden  ot  dirlsf'' 
tions  by  Charlotte  she  shows  that  .she 

Tiffany  Parker. 

^  as  sue  knows  girls; 

1 2-mo,  Cloth,  Gilt,  |  in  fact,  she  iinder- 

$  stands  human  na- 

turf.  Taking  these 
It  is  likely  to  be  stories  as  a  whole, 
-  ,  ,  Miss  Perry  has  even 

fully  as  SUCCe.SSIul  surpassed  herself. — 

as  her  other  books  Jiodon  mme  journal. 

A  recent  review 
for  girls.  said  that  .Miss  Perry 

_  hnou's  (jiiis  as  Thos. 

A  ROSEBUD  GARDEN  OF 
QIRLS,  ANOTHER  FLOCK  OF  as 

OIRLS,  and  HOPE  ZENHAM,  u'holesome  as  his 
all  of  which  are  warm  favor-  “Nufiool  Days  at 
lies  everywhere.  Tiuyity." 


A  ROSEBUD  GARDEN  OF 
OIRLS,  ANOTHER  FLOCK  OF 
GIRLS,  and  HOPE  ZENHAM, 
all  of  which  are  warm  favor¬ 
ites  everywhere. 


Reproduced  in  Miniature.  BUILT  OF'  BLOCKS. 

The  Temble  at  Jerus'ilem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great  In  the 
time  of  Christ.  Modeled  after  the  best  authorities.  Shoving 
Ita  construction,  with  its  triple  courts,  surrounding  walls,  steps 
and  gateways.  Made  In  two  sizes  and  packed  in  a  substantial 
box.  Prices  $1 .25  and  $2 JO. 

TEMPLE  BLOCK  CO.,  WILLJAMSPORT.  PA, _ 


A  TKacs#  Specimen  page*. etc., 
gent  on  appheauon. 

Christmas  Gift 


or  the  liest  addition  to  one’s  own  library  is 
WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
Successor  of  the 
"Vnahridged.” 


StWBdard  of  the 

I’.  S.  Gov’t  Printing 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Su- 
pieme  Court,  amt  of 
nearly  all  the  Scliool- 
twoks. 

lA' nrml  jr  com- 

■aeaded  by  Stale 
Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  other  F.d- 
ucators  almost  with¬ 
out  number. 


THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunclaGon. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

G.  &  C.  MBRRIAM  CO.,  Publishera, 
SprfngSeM,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 


December  5,  1896. 


A  New  Help  for 

Superintendents 


h  'i 


GIVE  SIGHT  y  frig 
t  omiiSt'D  '^T  \ 

liberty 


.iiiniii 


The  Westminster 

With  Sabbath-School  Blackboard 

a  Manual 

The  Superintendent’s  Assistant 

Price.  7.5  cents  a  quarter  :  $1  a  year.  Size, 4 by  .2  feet, 
a  separate  sheet  for  each  Sunday.  Send  lor  a  sample 
sheet  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER 

Business  Si^rlntendent 
Presbyterian  Board  1334  Chestnut  Street 
of  I’nbllcation  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sabbath-School  Work. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

254  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


$14,000,000 


ASSETS 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thomands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeahle  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  K.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2(1  V-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


PKESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Bv  lnokust  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  bindiug.  many  of  its  readers  will  wlsoa 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pcstage 
prepaid.  Addreflfl  Tbi  BranaiusT.  P.  0«  Box  29^  Kew 
Ttnkdlf. 


- 

1 

•!? 

i 

i 

becomber  5,  1898. 

TflE  evangelist. 

4h 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD  CO. 

PERSONULY-CONDU^TED  TOURS. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Two  tours  to  CALIFORNIA  and  the  PACIFIC 
COAST  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Feoruaiy 
1:1  and  .March  11.  1^96  Four  Weeks  in  California  on  the 
first  tour,  four  and  a  haif  on  the  second.  Siopwillbe 
made  at  New  Orleans  lor  Mardi-Oras  festivities  cn  the 
first. 

WASHIIMGTOIM. 

Tours,  each  coverinK  a  period  of  three  days,  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  2rt,  189.5,  Janeary 
16.  February  Band  ::7,  March  19,  April  2  and  113. and  May 
14  1896.  Kales.  iududiuK  transportalion  and  two  days’ 
accommodation  at  the  be-t  Washington  hotels,  $14.50 
from  Ni  w  York,  and  $11.50  from  Philadelphia.  $13.50] 
from  New  Yor*.  not  including  meals en  route. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville  tours,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  28,  February 
4.  11,  18,  and  25,  and  March  3,  1896.  Rate,  covering  ex¬ 
penses  en  route  in  both  directious,  $.50.U0trom  New  Yoik, 
and  $48.00  from  Philadelphia. 

OiD  point'comfort  Tours 

RICHMOND  silKl  WASHINGTON 

will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  26, 1895, 
January  2.1,  February  20,  and  March  12,  1896. 

Detailed  ifincarics  wiil  be  sent  on  application  to  Tour¬ 
ist  Agent,  1196  Hroadyvay,  Neyv  1  ork,  or  Room  411,  Kioad 
ntreei  Station,  Pbiladelpbia. 

.1.  B.  WOOD,  GEO.  W.  BOYD. 

Gen.  Pass’r  Agent.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass'r  Agent. 

STEAM  YACHTING  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG. 

The  American  Steamship  Co.  have  refitted  the  (’ramp  built 
steamer  “Ohio”  to  meet  all  the  requireineiits  of  a  /tfrUtiy 
ilitss  pleasure  va<’ht.  siid  we  have  chartered  it  for  one  year  for 
a  seiles  of  unique  cruises.  She  will  carry  no  steeraKe,  second 
class  or  frelifht.  The  fir**!  cruises  will  be  In  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  WKST  INDIES,  vlsltini;  all  the  Windward  and 
Ijeeward  lalands,  and  Kermuda,  NIcaiatfiia,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba.  Send  for  prot^rams. 

THE  THOMAS  FOREION  TOURIST  CO., 

1721  4:ii«stniit  St.,  PliilHdelpliia. 

Trsnsportation  Agents  for  the  General  Council  of  Re- 
for.i  eo  Cburchis  meeting  in  Glasgow,  June  17,  1896. 


A  Cruise 


Mediterranean 


By  specially  chartered  steanier  ‘'Friesland”  (7.1iu  tons) 
January  29,  1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibraltar.  Malaga. 
Granada.  Albambia,  Algiers,  Cairo:  1(1  days  in  Palestine, 
Ke>  rout.  Ephesus,  CoDsiantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $5.50  and  up. excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Organ- 
izeu  and  accompanied  bv  F.  C.  Cl  irk.  ex-U.  s.  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  a<  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tiCKcts  all  lines.  30  parties  tr 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Itroaflyvay,  New  York. 

For  the  Winter  go  to 


=  «  Ll-fe  = 


48  hours  by  Pllegaut  Steaniship.s  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

'V^es't  IxicTies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 
For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

;»  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  York. 


Sj^The  Gems  of  the  Tropics  ^ 

^  The  new  full-powered  steel 
steamers  of  the  WARD 
^ sail  as  follows:  Havana,  Cuba,  and^^^ 
^l^^/^Tampico,  Mexico,  evei7  Wednesday 
^^^rand  Satunlay.  Projfreso,  Vera  Cruz  and^L 


^^^rand  Satunlay.  Projfreso,  Vera  Cruz  and^^r 
^ Mexican  Ports  every  Saturday.  Nag<aau.  N.  P.,^ 
Santlapro  and  Cienfueu'os,  every  other  Thiii^ay.  These 
tours  and  their  combinations  offer  unrivaled  attractiona 
^  Steamers  have  electric  lights  and  bells,  all 
improvements.  Nassau  has  the  best  hotel 
West  Indies,  and  cable  commu- 
nlcatlon  with  the  United  Statis. 

Beautiful  desrri^vo  books  free. 

JaME»  E.  Ward  a  Co. 

\r  «3  WALL  8T,,  NCW  YORK.  ^ 


^  Cheques 


£ 


Of  The  Cheque  Bank  'of  Loiiaon,  in 
amounts  from  £1  up  are  Cashed  All  Over 
the  World  by  agents,  hotels,  shops,  rail¬ 
roads.  Just  the  thing  for  sending  money 
to  The  Old  Country,  and  for  travelers. 
Issued  for  over  21  yt-ars.  Circular  on  ap- 


\I  The 

Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Chicago  at  10.30 
p.m.  daily.  Through  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Denver  and 
Portland,  with  through  Sleeping  Car 
accommodations  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  through  Tourist  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  Chicago  to  California. 

Detailed  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  W.  B.  KNISKERN, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago.  All  principal  agents  sell  tickets 
via . 


The 

Overland 

Lrimited^ 

All  meals  served  in  Dining 
Cars. 

Palace  Drawing-room  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  leave  Chicago  daily 
at  6.00  p.  m.,  and  run  through 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  without  change  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  UNE 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


RAYMOND  & 

WHITCOMB 

TOURS. 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included. 


A  WINTER 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Special  train),  of  niai;ni6cent  Vcatibuled  S  eeping  and  Dining 
Cars  will  leave  New  York  at  frequent  Intervals  for  California. 
The  tickets  cover  every  expense  of  travel  lioth  ways,  and  give 
the  holder  entire  freecloni  of  movement  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  for  the  return  trip.  They  may  be  used  on  any  regular 
train  until  July,  IStNi,  or  on  our  own  apeelal  vestihuled 
trains  with  personal  eseort.  Choice  of  routes  for  th"  out 
ward  and  return  trip.  These  tours  are  Inienderl  prineipHlly 
for  those  who  wish  to  travel  in  the  must  comfortable  manner. 

Tours  to  Allan  a  Exposition,  Florida,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
Koeky  Mountains,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yosein- 
Ite  Valley.  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Europe,  In¬ 
cluding  Russia,  die.,  Je,,  In  season. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  points. 

Send  for  descriptive  Isiok  mentioning  particular  Information 
desired. 

KAVMONl)  &  WHITCO.il B, 

31  East  i4th  St..  Linroln  Kuilding,  riiion  St|iiarr.  V. 


P  UROPE  and  the  OKIE?«T  this  Winter.— Tenth  select  party; 

best  aceommodatluns  for  Southern  Spain.  Europe.  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Greece.  Turkey.  H-ly  band,  etc.;  116  days'  tciir;  sail¬ 
ing  from  New  York.  ss.  '‘Normannla,”  Jan.  8,  1896. 

Address  Mrs.  JI.  A.  CROSLEY,  786  Putnam  ave.,  Bnsiklyn. 
N.  Y. 


kCHEBMKRHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

Established  185.5. 

3  East  14tr  Street.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  foi 
intrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamber<n)urg,  Pa. 


TO  ATLANTA,  EIGHT  DAYS,  $45. 

Next  and  last  EXPOSITION  TOl’R  starts  Dec. 
I'J.  $4.5  includes  lioanl.  Address  for  circulars, 
Hoseyman’s  Private  Tours,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  liOUlIT  THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE 
"CLYOE  EINE” 

From  New  York  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

W'ithont  change,  just  rail  at  their  pier  29,  East  River. 
New  York,  anv  sailing  day— Monday,  Wednesday  or 
Friday— at  3  p..m.,  aud  see  for  yourself  the  number  of 
pas-engers  on  board.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
a  few  of  which  are  because  there  is  no  change  between 
New  Yotk  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  they  make  the  run  in 
about  two-and-H-halfdays,  includiug  half-a- day’s  stop  in 
Charleston,  and  because  their  officers  aiesucb  courte¬ 
ous.  genial  fellows  they  make  you  feel  right  at  home  as 
soon  as  you  ge  aboard.  Their  rates  ate  the  lowest,  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  wiite  “Clyde  Line.”  New  York,  for 
(lescrip'ive  matter,  if  you  anticipate  going  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  or  any  interior  points  In  the 
South  or  South-west. 


Winter  Excursion  Tickets  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
placeil  ou  sale  at  its  principal  ticket  offices  excursion 
lickeiH  to  all  prominent  winter  resorts  In  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carilina.  Georgia,  Florida 
an<i  Cuba.  The  tickets  are  sold  at  the  usual  low  tales. 

The  magnificent  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  with  iis  many  connections,  make  this  the  favorite 
line  for  win  ter  travel. 

An  illustrate<l  book,  descriptive  of  winter  resorts  and 
living  routes  of  travel  and  rates  tor  tickets  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  fiee  ou  application  to  ticket  agents. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oaih  in  Banks,  .  -  .  .  .  (420,466  67 

Real  Estate,  -  -  -  -  .  -  1,693,615  97 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  •  1,427,000  00 
Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,764.881  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  •  792,301  73 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  486,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  •  157,860  00 

Preminmi  uncollected  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  620.475  32 
Interest  doe  and  acerned  on  lit  July,  1695,  45,127  25 

$9,408,560~22 


LIABILITIES. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Boildincf  ODzorpaafted  foroomfoit  and  health.  TVeot;- 
five  aoree— twelve  in  srove  Jake  for  rowing  and  skatinf . 


Oaib  Oa^tal, 
Reserve  Prem 


-  $3,000  000  00 
Reserve  Yreminm  Fnnd,  ...  4,341,010  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims  -  723,540  60 

Set  Snrplni,  ...  .  1,344,009  72 

$9,408,660  22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

Vice-President.. 

raOMA^ K  GRMa^’ 

AraTOAH  JL^Wr'^TS.  ^ 


Issued  for  over  21  years.  Gircu 
plication.  FREDERICK  W. 
&Bn’l  Agent,  2  Wall  Street,  Nek 


;ircular  on  ap- 
W.  PERRY 
New  York, 


DAHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE, 

ROYS  (iIRI.R  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
llvlll,  College  prepara¬ 

tion,  Calet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39th  &  40th  Sts.N.Y. 


A  NEW  HOME  at  Fordham.  Elderly  people  and  others. 
^  $16  per  month  and  upward. 

Circulars  at  148  St.  Ann’s  Ave.,  City. 
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Dr.  W.  H  Morgan,  an  eml- 
I  eat  ^ll-nti^t  or  Nnshville. 
Tenn.,  an'l  Dean  of  D-  nt»,l 
Dept,  of  Vandbrbilt  Uni- 
V'EiisiTY.  ^ay8,  “I  oave 
siitTer-  d  ali  my  life  with 
Cuuilitiitional  Rlieuuja- 
tiani,  whirti  m  treat  nent 
would  cure  or  ina  erially 
l•eDeH';  ten  mitnths'  use  of 
toe  Elrctropoise  has  e  i> 
abl'd  me  to  discard  mv 
crutch  and  stick;  my  Hrart 
Trouble  is  Kone  and  gener¬ 
al  health  much  improved." 


Oxygen 


Byltsnew 

rlOW  r  methel  of 

•  introducing 
oxvgen  directly  iuto  the  en¬ 
tire  circulittoii. 

Write  us  for  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  toe  Electro- 
poise.  Mailed  free. 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

346  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 


Decembet  .5, 
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thirds  of  all  the  Presbyteries  of  our  Church  by 
formal  vote  in  answer  to  the  Assembly’s  ques¬ 
tions  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  a  Confessional  revision.  The  revision 
was  attempted  and  made,  but  failed,  by  a  very 
small  margin,  of  receiving  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  Presbyterial  votes  for  its  adoption. 

Is  this  not  a  case  for  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  this  text?  Have  we  not  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  old  bottle  of  our  ancient  creed?  Have 
we  not  been  patching  the  old  garment  with 
new  cloth?  Does  not  the  study  of  Scripture 
suggest  and  the  growing  life  of  the  Church 
demand  and  the  providence  of  Ood  point  to  an 
entirely  new  restatement  of  the  Church’s 
faith?  Was  Dr.  Patton  correctly  reported  in 
the  press  as  saying  before  the  last  General 
Assembly,  that  some  new  Calvin  is  yet  to  arise 
and  rewrite  the  faith  of  the  Church?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so. 

2.  In  the  second  place  Christ  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  keep 
the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  in  the  old  bottles 
of  a  dried,  and  lifeless  religious  experience. 
"’Tis  the  old-tiiue  religion”  we  used  to  sing  in 
our  revival  out  West,  and  I  liked  it  “It 
was  good  enough  for  father  and  its  good 
enough  for  me.”  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
religion  is  to  be  of  the  mnmmified  sort.  There 
are  Christians  who  seem  to  have  had  all  their 
religious  experience  back  in  the  days  when 
they  were  converted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
The  idea  of  a  present  experience,  as  of  a  vivi 
fying,  energizing,  enlarging  force  within 
them,  they  seem  to  know  nothing  of.  We 
would  about  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  mummy 
bestirring  itself  in  its  case  in  the  museum,  as 
to  see  some  Christians  astir. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  new  wine  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Apostles  was  such  an  ener¬ 
gizing,  vitalizing  force  within  them,  that  the 
people  said,  “These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.” 
If  God’s  Spirit  and  truth  ate  to  be  the  wine 
of  life  within  us,  we  shall  certainly  have  new 
experiences  with  each  new  year  and  moment, 
and  the  same  will  find  vent  in  some  new  form 
of  expression  or  of  service. 

In  the  coming  holiday  season  we  shall  none 
of  us  feel  like  saying  to  our  children  or 
friends,  “No  matter  about  any  new  expression 
of  love.  The  old  gifts  and  the  old  tokens  of 
friendship  will  do.”  When  we  go  away  from 
home,  we  do  not  bring  out  a  bundle  of  the 
old  love-letters  and  attempt  to  palm  them  off 
upon  our  wives  as  the  present  evidence  of  our 
piesent  devotion.  Nay,  nay,  we  want  new 
kisses  with  each  day  and  new  love-letters 
with  each  absence  from  home.  Old  wine  in 
the  old  bottles,  yes,  that  is  good ;  but  God, 
our  Saviour,  wants  an  ever  new  experience  in 
which  to  poui  the  new  wine  of  His  love. 

8.  Again,  I  think  Christ  teaches  in  these 
words  that  we  must  not  expect  to  keep  the 
new  wine  of  the  Gospel  in  the  old  bottles  of 
former  methods  in  religious  activity  and  ser¬ 
vice.  We  need  little  more  than  state  this 
point.  There  is  co  method  of  Christian  ac 
tivity  that  is  good  simply  because  it  is  new, 
and  likewise  there  is  no  method  to  be  con¬ 
demned  simply  because  it  is  old.  The  great 
thing  is  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
done.  Method  is  only  a  way,  a  manner  of 
doing. 

Some  people  have  a  great  horror  of  getting 
into  ruts,  while  others  are  just  as  averse  to 
getting  out  of  them.  And  still  some  one  else 
has  said,  “Blessed  be  the  ruts  I  The  only 
trouble  is  with  the  people  who  run  in  them 


Kecalled  Stormy  Times. 

“Well,  that  looks  nataral,”  said  the  old  soldier,  look¬ 
ing  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk  on  the  breakfast  table  in 
place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on  account  of  the 
storm.  “It's  the  Oail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  ws  nsed  dar¬ 
ing  tbs  war.” 


As  cheap  as— 
Cleanliness 

is  the  new  way  of  putting  the  expression,  now  that  modem 
thought,  effort  and  enterprise  have  made  it  so  easy  to  be  clean,  j 
I  Since  the  introduction  of  1 

Gold  Dust 

Washing  Powder 


wasning  Kowaer 

it  is  not  only  possible  to  keep  a  house  ^ 

clean,  but  with  its  help  this  can  be  done 

without  the  housekeeper  working  herself  iBt 

to  death.  Alargepackageof  GOLD  DUST 

costs  only  25  cents.  When  you  buy  look 

out  that  it  is  GOLD  DUST.  You  will 

be  all  right  if  the  package  is  like  this 

Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


4 

♦ 

♦ 

k  “Pride  ♦ 


West 


is  the 
best 
muslin 
for 

pillow 

slips 

and 

shams.” 


AfaJe  in  kt  and  kS  inch  widths.  4 

For  sale  by  all  retail  Dry  Goods  Dealers. 


PATENTS.! 

L.  DEANB  Sl  SON,  Snlicitors  of  Patents  and 
Connsellors  in  Patent  Casee,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OfBce.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  bwt. 

Refer  to  I'be  Evangelist. 


Pine  Forest  Inn 

SUMM  KRVI  LLE,  S.  C. 
ttpens  November  1,  1896. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  WINTr.R  RESORT 
In  every  respect.  Electric  lights,  elevators,  and  all  other 
modem  Improvements  for  comfort  convenience,  and  pleasure. 
CLIMATE  UNSURPASsiED. 

Situated  on  the  South  i^aroliaa  and  Georgia  Railway  twenty- 
two  mllea  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Tm  terms  and  clrculara  address 

W.  O.  LE  HEW,  Manager.  SUMMERVILLE,  8.  C. 
r.  W.  WAOCNEH  A  CO.,  Proprtetora,  Charleston,  B.  0. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORtiCT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIDNS 

AND 

DNNDUN6EMENTS 

WON  ORAOC  DTATiONEflT 
MHMORTCD  NOVELTIES 
iSATHCR  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 


EAST  I  Atm  STREET 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE.' 

Great  vnr  ety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  O.  SELLEW, 

1 1 1  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wranner  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  alter  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  vour.  suha  rioiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  It  anything  Is  due 
Thi  Bvamoilmt.  If  so  Please  remit  the  amonut  to 
TbbEvahoblmt 

ai  Ui^n  Bqtiatt  N  T.  Ottf. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Clara  T.— Take  our  Ovarine,  twice  daily.  Keep 
the  bowels  regular  with  Xatrolithic  Salts. 

Rogers,  New  York. — For  your  nervous  trouble 
take  our  Cerebriiie,  extract  oi  the  brain,  three  times 
daily  on  the  tongue. 

J.  C.  S.,  A'bauy.— Please  ptiot  a  remedy  for  reducing 
flesh. 

Take  Thymidine,  our  extractor  the  thyroid  gland, 
twice  daily.  Uue  Natrolithic  Salts  very  freely. 

Wilson.  Have  a  rash  cbout  mv  body;  have  suf¬ 

fered  for  two  yeais.  My  mother  suffers  fioiu  melan¬ 
cholia,  is  very  nervous  and  weak. 

For  yourself,  our  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland,  and  Natrolithic  Salts.  Give  your  mother 
Cere  brine. 

Thk  Doctor. 

The  above  preparations  and  other  specialties  of  the 
Columbia  Cliemical  Co.,  WashiiiKton,  I>.  C., 
inc  uiiiug  the  famous 
ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 
and  NAIROLIIHIC  5AL1S. 

At  all  Druggists.  (237)  Send  for  Literature. 


BlANG^R 

D'S 

IODIDE  OP 
IBON 

ALSO  IN  8YEUP. 

PI 

LLS. 

Speclallv  recommendi-d  bv  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  tor  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Kvil),  and  the  early  stages  ot  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blovd.  and  for 
stimulaiiiig  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  oenuliie  unle-s  signed  “  BLAVCARD.” 

E.  b'ouuBRA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  usi 
of  Dss  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  It 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

789  SIXTH  AVKNUK, 
Cor.  48(1  St.  New  York  City 


and  get  stuck  in  them.”  We  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  standing  still  because  we  are  in  the  old 
paths,  neither  are  we  certain  of  making  a 
gain  of  it  simply  because  we  have  gotten  out 
of  the  ruts.  It  all  depends  upon  where  we  go 
when  we  get  out. 

Just  here  ismainfest  the  marvellous  adapts- 
bility  and  elasticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in 
that  it  is  forever  forming  for  itself  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  Christian  activity  and  new  forms  for 
Christian  service.  A  few  examples  will  suffice : 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  are  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  old  as  yet  The  Sunday  school 
is  but  a  trifle  older.  The  absolutely  voluntary 
method  of  church  support  in  this  country  in 
dependent  of  aid  from  State  taxation,  is  not 
BO  old.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  only  just  celebrated  its  semi  centen 
nial.  The  Salvation  Army,  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  organizations,  and  Women’s  Mis 
sionary  Societies,  are  none  of  them  so  old, 
while  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavoi 
movement  is  the  youngest,  and  in  some  re 
spects,  the  most  marvellous  of  them  all.  All 
these  are  the  “new  bottles”  which  God’s  Spirit 
has  prompted  His  people  to  form  for  receiving 
and  using  the  ever  “new  wine”  of  the  Gospel. 

We  cannot  believe  that  we  have  yet  con  e 
fo  the  end  of  the  new  methods  which  Ood’i- 
Spirit  will  suggest  for  the  doing  of  His  work. 
We  sometimes  wonder  what  will  be  the  nexi 
new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
world’s  great  work  shop.  But  I  cannot  hel) 
wondering  what  will  be  the  next  new  method 
which  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  love  and  de 
votion,  prompted  by  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  will 
suggest  for  the  enlargement  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  kindgom  in  the  earth.  Thi 
great  thing  for  us  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
“discern  the  signs  of  the  times,”  and  discrim¬ 
inate  between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  help 
ful  and  the  harmful.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

On  the  Front  Porch.  Nov  ,  ISHS. 


^  We  Kuarantee 

I  Heiskell’s  Ointment 

^  to  quickly  and  permanently  cure  Krzi'ina, 
%  Srald^lloads  llarb(*r’M  Itoli  or  Tetter  | 
^  without  the  aiti  of  internal  medicine. 

«  6Uc.  per  box  at  DrufficintB  or  by  mail, 
f  JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO.* 

^  631  Commerce  8t.,  Philadelphia.  ] 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  Institution  for  the  thoronRhly  effective  and  perfectlj 
sclentlflc  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  maliir- 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  kuile. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  etiect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  18S0,  repoi'ts 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  ot  our  Sanatorium  and  treat 
ment,  with  terms  and  reterences.  free.  Address 

UK8.  tv.  K.  BKOnN  A  NON  North  Adams.  Mass. 


Warren  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  Per  week,  one  person.  $!,'>  00;  per  month,  one  per 
son,  ttO  40;  two  persons,  In  one  room,  170.1 0.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more. 

The  oldest  summer  resort  in  the  United  States.  Estab¬ 
lished  1734 

Good  Ashing,  boating  and  bathing. 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  Danville  R.R  ,  1  mile— Waterltck 
Distance  from  Norfolk  Ac  Western  R.K.,  3  miles— Riverton 
Distance  from  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.K  ,  4  miles — Middletown. 

Eight  different  waters,  namely:  white,  red  and  b.ue  sulphur, 
alnm.  Iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  lithta. 

On  the  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,”  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosuulios,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  &  SON,  Props.,  CuHen  P.  O.,  Va, 


THE  GLEN 
SPRINGS. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek 
log  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  the 
year. 

Send  for  WuMrated  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  E.  Leffinowell,  Ml 
Watkins,  N.  ¥ 


igr. 


. . - ...  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  , 

Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  I 


InUmaSoidbydranls 


THE  BUKSTINO  OF  A  <iLACIEK. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  from  Zurich 
on  the  13th  ult  ,  says:  “At  daybreak  on  Wed 
nesday  a  frightful  disaster  took  place  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  from  Kanderstag,  on 
the  Cemmi  Pass.  A  huge  mass  of  ice,  measur 
ing  1,250,000  cubic  metres,  detached  itself 
from  the  Altels  Glacier,  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  valley.  Such  was  the  impetus  of  the 
mighty  avalanche  that  it  was  not  checked  in 
the  valley,  but  dashed  up  the  opposite  side, 
which  has  a  slope  of  45  degrees,  to  a  height 
of  1,300  feet,  carrying  everything  before  it, 
until  it  met  a  wall  of  rock,  which  sent  the 
main  mass  surging  back.  At  the  foot  of  thie 
rock  lies,  or  rather,  lay,  the  Spitalmatte,  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  rich  mountain  pas¬ 
ture,  with  chalets  for  the  cowherds,  for  stor¬ 
ing  cheeses,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster  there  were  col 
lected  there  150  herd  of  cattle  under  the  care 
of  four  cowherds.  There  were,  also,  two  offi 
cials  from  Leuk,  who  had  come  up  to  arrange 
about  bringing  down  the  cattle,  which  event 
has  always  taken  place  on  September  18th 
All  have  been  overwhelmed.  Of  the  animals, 
only  three  have  escaped.  The  loss  in  the  live 
stock,  the  ownership  of  which  was  pnrtitioned 
among  about  thirty  families,  mostly  quite 
poor,  belonging  to  the  village  of  Leuk,  is  esti 
mated  at  lOO.OOOfr.  The  pasture  itself,  which 
for  years  will  now  be  useless,  strewn,  as  it  is, 
with  debris,  is  valued  at  400,000fr.  The 
bodies  of  the  two  officials  and  of  two  of  the 
cowherds  have  been  recovered,  but  in  a  hor 
ribly  mutilated  condition.  It  seems  that  the 
disaster  overtook  them  while  sleeping  in  their 
huts.  The  other  two  men  whose  bodies  have 
not  yet  been  found,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
up  early  for  the  purpose  of  milking  the  cows. 

The  blocks  of  fallen  ice  and  rocks  cover  a 
space  of  two  square  miles  to  a  depth  of  many 
yards  the  whole  scene  being  one  of  indescriba 
ble  desolation.  Besides  the  trees  which  were 
in  the  track  of  the  avalanche,  great  numbers 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  wind  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  Many  of  the  cattle,  too,  lie  about  in 
such  positions  that  they  must  have  been  hurled 
great  distances  through  the  air  by  the  same 
force.  Men  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  make 
some  sort  of  footpath  over  the  debris,  the  or¬ 
dinary  road  being,  of  course,  completely  oblit¬ 
erated.  From  old  records  in  Leuk,  it  appears 
that  a  similar  catastrophe  occurred  at  the 
same  spot  in  1782,  also  only  two  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  cattle  to  the 
valleys.  "—London  Globe. 


DR.  HUNTER’S  LECTURES 

Or  How  Consumption  Is  Now 
Treated  With  Great 
Success. 

No.  3. 

The  treatment  of  the  lungs  in  disease  is  -of  the 
importance  of  life  itself  to  those  afflicted.  Catarrh, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  pneumonia  are  only  simple 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  properly 
treated  are  as  curable  as  inflammations  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  But  to  effect  their  restoration 
healing  remedies  must  be  brought  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  inflamed  surfaces  by  inhalation.  In 
1)0  other  way  can  any  fonn  of  lung  disease  be 
reached  by  healing  remedie.s  and  it  is  because  they 
are  not  reached  that  consumption  results. 

After  consumption  becomes  engrafted  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  chronic  diseases,  its  cure  requites 
specific  germicides  to  kill  the  germs  and  expel  them 
from  the  lungs.  Before  these  germicides  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  hy  me  succes-sfiilly  applied,  consump¬ 
tion  was  invariably  reganlecl  as  an  incurable  mal- 
:uly.  Treated  by  inhaled  germicides,  it  is  perfectly 
curable,  and  in  most  cases  easily  cured.  Hundreds 
of  prominent  people  in  confirmed  tulierculosis  have 
been  restored  to  health  by  my  treatment. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  this  city  was  a  very 
serious  case.  He  hnd  all  the  usual  symptoms — 
cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  shortness  of  breath,  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  etc.  He  ha<l  tried  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  nostrums  given  by  the  stomach,  with  change  of 
air,  the  Adirondacks  and  Southern  California,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  lasting  benefit.  He  at  length  de¬ 
cided  to  place  his  case  in  my  hands,  and  during  the 
entire  treatment  had  himself  e.xamined  from  time 
to  time  by  other  bacteriologists  to  see  what  prog¬ 
ress  he  was  making  toward  recovery.  From  the 
Iteginning  they  reportetl  a  “decrease  in  the  tuber- 
cule  bacilli”  in  the  sputum,  until  finally  they  “dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.”  He  gaineil  thirty  five  pounds 
during  the  course.  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  or 
write  to  him  can  obtain  his  address  from  me. 

E.  M.  Hunter,  Esci.,  editor  of  the  Vermont  Record, 
Fairhaven,  Vt,  was  a  desperate  case,  attended  by 
hectic  fever  and  chills,  night  sweats,  hemorrhages, 
and  great  prostration.  He  was  sent  to  Colorado 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  but  received  no  bene¬ 
fit,  and  came  back  last  October  to  die.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  he  placed  himself  under  my  treatment,  and  is 
to-day  a  well  man. 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones,  of  Dover,  Morris  county,  N.  J. 
had  been  pronounced  a  “hopeless  case  of  consump¬ 
tion”  by  several  physicians.  She  had  a  large  cavity 
in  her  right  lung,  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  so 
feeble  as  to  he  hardly  able  to  walk.  By  my  treat¬ 
ment  she  is  now  entirely  restored  to  health,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  answer  any  inquiries  from  a 
sufferer. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Cummings,  of  New  Wilmington,  Law¬ 
rence  county,  Pa.,  consulted  me  in  reference  to  his 
son,  Rev.  'Thomas  F.  Cummings,  American  mission¬ 
ary  to  Gujranwala,  Punjab,  India,  who  had  had  re¬ 
peated  hemorrhages  from  his  right  lung,  and  was 
pronounced  by  British  army  surgeons  to  have  solid¬ 
ification  of  the  apex  of  that  lung.  His  weight  had 
fallen  from  172  pounds  to  148.  He  expectorated  pus 
from  his  lung,  and  was  in  confirmed  consumption. 
I  undertook  his  case,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months’ 
treatment  received  the  following  gratifying  letter; 

American  Mission, 

Gujranwala,  India, 

Sept.  5,  1895. 

Dear  Dr.  Hunter;— The  physician  \4 ho  examined 
me  last  year.  Dr.  Neve,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  has  examined  me  again,  and  pronounces 
my  lung  entirely  healed.  You  may  remember  there 
were  four  spots  dlsea.sed,  extending  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  right  lung.  Under  God,  this  res¬ 
toration  is  entirely  due  to  the  treatment  received 
from  you.  Having  cured  me  of  consumption,  I 
wish  you  a  wide  extension  of  your  treatment,  which 
is  what  suffering  humanity  needs. 

I  am,  gratefully  yours, 

(Rev.)  T.  J.  CUMMINGS. 

ROBERT  HUN'TER,  M.D. 

117  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Note.— Readers  ot  The  Evangelist  who  are  af¬ 
flicted  can  receive  Dr.  Hunter’s  pamphlet,  explain¬ 
ing  his  treatment,  without  charge,  by  addressing 
him  as  above.  % 
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TfiE  EVANGELlgT, 


becembet  5,  1800. 


for  the  little  ones, 
^  always  relished, 
^  and  very  econom- 
ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .mo  it.  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Copjritfat  1895,  bj  The  Procter  k  Gamble  Co., 

The  best  is  not  always  low  in  price, 
but  the  young  housekeeper  can  have 
the  best  soap  without  extravagance. 

Ivory  Soap  is  cheap,  but  any  experi¬ 
enced  person  will  tell  her  that  no  other 
can  do  the  same  work  and  do  it  as  well 


Armour  &  Company, 


UNCLE  SAM 

ii^SAYS@ib 


ITRYEVEFYTY 
PE  WRITER  THAT 
AMERICA  PRODU 
CES 

AT  WASHINGTON 
lUSE  IGZORE 
MnUGflONS 
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